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@ tanned so colerless— 
What shall she do? 





However badly you have treated your skin 
this summer, you can restore its loveliness and 
give it the charm you have alwayslonged for. 


Your skin, just like the rest of 
your body, changes every day. 
As the old skin dies, zew forms. 
Your complexion depends on how 
you take cure of the new skin. 
By the proper external treatment 
you can make this new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 


Sammer brings to many women a brown- 
ed complexion, which, though attractive 
in summer, becomes so mortifying and 
annoying when the time comes for cool 
weather and evening gowns. This sum- 
mer coat of tan always lasts well into the 
colder months and often threatens to be- 
come permanent, 


If this is your worry, try this 
simple treatment 


Just before going to bed, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing with Woodbury's 
Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe 
off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now work up a heavy lather of Wood- 


bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the pores thoroughly 
with an upward and outward motion of 
the finger tips. 

Rinse very thoroughly—first in tepid 
water, then in cold. If possible, rub the 
face briskly for a few moments with a piece 
of ice. Always be sure to rinse the skin 
carefully and dry it thoroughly. 

In a week or ten days your skin should 
show a marked improvement. Get a cake 
today. A 25c cake of Woodbnry's Facial 
Soap is sufficient for a month or six weeks. 


Send for treatment booklet 


Send 4c and we will send you a booklet 
giving all of the famous Woodbury skin 
treatments and a cake of Woodbury's Fa- 
cial Soap large enough for a week of any 
of these treatments. For 10c we will send 
the treatment booklet, the week’s-size 
cake and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today, Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1709 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd.,1709 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario, 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 













Tonight, begin this treatment. 
Make your skin fit for the winter. 


A sun - tanned, 

colorless skin 

will yreld to the 

effective treat- 

ment described 
ee 


This *'Skin you love to 
touch’’ booklet gives you 
the treatment gt sutted 
fo your skin. Send 4e for 
ét today. 
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Direct From Barnard, The Importer 


aT. At World’s Lowest Prices 
@ Here are the secrets of my money-saving prices on diamonds: 





eh With my world-wide business of tremendous volume, I can buy 
x direct from the cutters of Europe, then resell direct to you at the 
14K EF ..sment ] smallest margin of profit. I have eliminated all middlemen—all waste—in the 


Solitaire 
Prices Complete 
3 Carat $ 8.00 to $ 19.75 
% Carat $17.25 to $ 43.75 
36 Carat $31.00 to $ 77.50 
36 Carat $42.75 to $121.50 § 
¥ Carat $67.13 to $208.00 
1 Carat $90.88 to $290.88 
Large sizes to 10 carats. 


selling of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot match my prices anywhere, 
wholesale orretail. If you don’t see a saving of 35% in the diamond I send you 
for free examination, send it back! 


Extra Wesselton Jagers 
Blue White Blue White Steel Blue 


33 ($177) |$233) |s288 


Per Carat Per Carat Per Carat Per Carat 


_ Send No Money! 


Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select the diamond and mounting of your 
choice, and I'll ship it for your inspection—at my expense‘and without obligating you to buy. 
As we get all our business in this way our success proves our prices lowest by comparison, 


Bankable Money Back Guarantee 


The only bankable Money Back | or evasions, It is also a legal certific AX 


Jagers 
Blue Perfect 








14K Men’s 
“Ideal” Ring 














1 Kt. $92.50 to $292.50 
136 Kt. $142.50 to $469.50 


Guarantee in thediamond business. You |} cate of carat weight, quality and 
can take it toany bank and cash in your | value of thediamond. Allows you 
diamond investment ifyou wantto. The | to exchange it at full value at 
only guarantee without red-tape, delays | any time. 


FRE. 1918 De Luxe Book 
of DIAMONDS 

Profusely illustrated in colors. Shows 

thousands of the greatest bargains in [Ff 









SPECIAL! 


A $75.00 solitaire ring 
(style shown by picture 
above) reduced to $45.38 
by direct importing, 
elimination of middle- 
man’s profits and cash 
methods. Wesselton 
Blue White perfeet cut, 
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uaranteed weight “4 | qualities, colors, imperfections. Shows ° 
ss hee ec every fashionable and popular style of De uxe 


ment quality 14K solid 
gold mounting. § 38 
Special price 


mounting in 14K solid gold and plati- 
num at actual factory cost. Also all 
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Frederick Who wrote 
R “Sindbad 

° of Oakland 
Bechdolt Creek” 








Coming—A New Series of Stories 
By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


ROW’S-NEST DAN is a real personage—an old whaler who went to sea as a boy 

and who has lived through more romance and adventure than any twenty ordinary men. 

‘Now and then Mr. Bechdolt goes to Oakland Creek, that haven of battered ships, and 
foregathers with Dan on his old ship Grampus. There they read over the logs of tempestuous 
voyages, and there Crow’s- Nest Dan amplifies these pungent records out of his vivid memories. 


Mr. Bechdolt writes: 


I sighted the whalers dead ahead, black-hulled, their naked yards crisscrossed against the rainy 
sky, . . . . a grim, dark fleet, whose empty stacks had belched ‘their sooty clouds against Kam- 
chatka’s lowering skies and hung with drifting palls the floe-lanes east of Mackenzie's log-strewn 
delta... .. To one of these [ called ‘‘Grampus ahoy!” and Captain Dan, port admiral of this 
sleeping fleet, came to the bulwarks to drop a line. 


The tale which Captain Dan told that night, “The Islands of the Four Mountains,” will be the 
first of the series, “The Sindbad of Oakland Creek.” It is one of the most thrilling in all the 


annals of the sea. Along with— 


“The E. P. of Badger Bill,” by J. Frank Davis, a football story by William Almon 
Wolff, a Free Lance story by Clarence Herbert New, “The Roaring U. P. Trail,” 
by Zane Grey, “Pleasure Island,” by Frank R. Adams, “Shock Sanderson,” by 


Eugene P. Lyle and many other striking stories, it will appear in the November issue of — 
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RE you willin’ to take a per- 

son’s word for it when he 

commences proclaimin’ that 

he’s better than the rest of 
folks? Well, I aint. That’s one of the 
things a man can’t prove to me with just 
his mouth. If he aims to make the 
claim stick, he ought to be willin’ to 
back it up with all he’s got. His voice 
aint near enough. What he tells you 
with his voice aint anything more than 
just a white-chip ante. It don’t open 
any pots—does it? 

No sir! If I’m goin’ to take any stock 
in a man, I want him to be plumb shy 
about announcin’ himself at the start. 
You take Percy Brian Boru Wilkes, 
now. You let me tell you about Percy. 
Percy shows you what I’m meanin’. If 
you hunted all over Wyoming, you 
couldn’t hardly find anybody that would 
show it any better than Percy does. 


eae CO 
* William R Lighton 


I wasn’t thinkin’ about Percy at all 
that day when I blew into Redstone off 
the range. I wasn’t thinkin’ about any- 
body but me. I’d come thirty miles with 
the sun blazin’ on me and the sand grit- 
tin’ in my teeth and a wishful sort of a 
notion workin’ in my mind. There 
wasn’t but one place in Redstene where 
my wishfulness could be cured; and so 
as soon as I hit town I sifted irto Pete 
Elderberry’s. And there was Steve 
Brainard settin’ at one of the little card- 
tables back beyond the end of the bar, 
humped up over a newspaper with his 
elbows spraddled out on it. It seemed 
as if he was real absorbed, because he 
didn’t look up to see who it.was comin’ 
in. 
“Hello, Steve!” I says. “Say, stand 
up here with me—quick !” 

He didn’t notice me a bit. 


“Oh, come on, Steve!” I says. “I 
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want you to be my bridesmaid. I’m 
goin’ to marry one of Pete’s bottles.” 

I guess he didn’t even hear me, be- 
cause he didn’t make a move only to 
scuffle his feet a little on the floor. 

“For pity’s sake!” I says to Pete. 
“What’s ailin’ him?” 


“You aint heard yet?” says he. “It’s 
war.” 
“What?” I says. “The war? Oh, 


that’s old. Has anybody been lickin’ 
anybody ?” 
“This here one aint old,” says Pete. 


“This here one’s a new one. We’re in 
this one.” 
“We?” I says. “Who? You mean 


us? Well, for the love of Christmas! 
Who’s it with?” 

“Germany,” Pete says. 
in the paper.” 

Well, there it was, all right, strung 
out all the way across the top of the 
page, big and black. 

“Judas Priest!” I says. “Let me see. 
Get your arms out of the way a little, 
Steve.” 

He roused up then and took a look 
at me. 

“Hello, Billy!” says he. 
I’m through with it.” 

I got all I wanted in a little while, 
and put the paper down. You know 
how the papers had it at the beginnin’, 
when the thing was just gettin’ to look 
real grim. They didn’t have so terrible 
many facts, but what they had seemed 
sort of powder-dry and just right for 
startin’ a brisk fire in a man’s mind. 

“Sufferin’ Peter, Steve!’ I says. 
“Who'd ever have thought that? I knew 
they’d been fussin’ some; but who’d 
have thought they’d want to fight? Do 
you reckon we’re goin’ to get into it for 
sure?” 


“There it is 


“Take it. 


E didn’t answer me. He’d fished up 
a stub of a pencil and an old letter 
out of his pocket and was writin’ some- 
thin’ on the back of the envelope. I 
couldn’t prod him into payin’ attention 
to me by talkin’ at him, not till I leaned 
over to see what he was up to. 
“What’s that you’re doin’, Steve?” I 
says. 
“Figurin’,” says he. “Countin’ up 
them we can count on from here. The 
cow-country’ll want to be in on this, 
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wont it? They’ll be needin’ men. 
Looky here, who I’ve got—you and me, 
and Pete, and Red McGee—” 

He had a considerable string of 
names. The names looked all right, as 
far as I could see. 

“Yes; but Steve,” I says, “what’s the 
sense of that? We had a militia-com- 
pany once. Everybody was in it. Don’t 
you remember?” 

“Oh, shoot!” says Steve. “That one! 
That one’s dead. It was too dead to 
resurrect when they wanted to send the 
militia to the Border. If never was or- 
ganized right, anyway. You know who 
got it up, and what for. It was Perce 
Wilkes, just to let him put on a mess of 
gold braid and a little sword up at the 
State fair.” 

“That don’t make any difference,” I 
says. “‘It’ll save a heap of time, mebbe, 
if we use the company we had. We can 
sift out the trash if we want to. Let’s 
go find out about it. Beck McGillicuddy 
used to keep the books over in his bank. 
Come on!” 

We run right into Percy on the street, 
strollin’ down to the post office after his 
mail, Goin’ after the mail, along in the 
middle of the afternoon, was just about 
the best thing Percy did. He’d have 
tickled you. I'll never tell you where 
he’d picked up the notion; he’d never 
got it in Wyoming; but it was a real 
solemn thing with him to come out of 
the house after the up-train was gone 
and stroll down the hill to town and 
back again. Goin’ to get the mail was 
his day’s work, except for swingin’ in 
the hammock on the porch with a ciga- 
rette. He didn’t even roll his own; he 
had ’em made for him. If you get right 
down to it, Percy was a real useless 
man. 

I guess you might say he’d come by 
that honest, from his mother. His 
daddy hadn’t done it. His daddy had 
been one of these plain, friendly-seemin’ 
men, but real subdued, just tendin’ to 
his sheep-business and rollin’ up some 
money at it for his wife and Percy to 
spend. He’d lived plain, and he’d died 
plain, and that had been all of him. 
I expect he couldn’t help it. An aris- 
tocratic woman is mostly too much for 
such a man as him. 

Nobody in the Redstone country 
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rightly knew how she’d got to be such 
an aristocrat. It’s like I’m tellin’ you: 
she’d just proclaimed it when Sam 
Wilkes had married her and fetched her 
there, and then she’d just kept right on 
proclaimin’ it. That’s all she’d needed 
to do, because the women had let her 
get by with it. A man couldn’t have 
run that kind of a whizzer on the men- 
folks. A man wouldn’t hardly have 
tried it. He’d have knew his bubble 
would bust before he could make a 
fair start at blowin’ it up. Don’t you 
reckon the women must sort of admire 
bubbles? Anyway, they’d let Mrs. S. 
Forbes Wilkes blow hers. 

She’d got to be Mrs. S. Forbes Wilkes 
as soon as old Sam was dead and she’d 
moved to town from the ranch. Then 
was when she commenced really livin’ 
up to herself and patronizin’ the rest of 
the country. Patronizin’! She was real 
strong for that word. She didn’t just 
trade at the store; she patronized it. 
And she patronized the church that her 
and Percy went to. And after a while 
she was patronizin’ charity. She didn’t 
do it by givin’ away her own money— 
she was terrible tight with her money; 
but she begged old clothes from the 
folks round town, and then whenever a 
tramp would come along, she’d make 
him do half a day’s work in her yard 
and pay him with a pair of somebody 
else’s old breeches or shoes—and then it 
would be in The Herald next week 
about Mrs. S. Forbes Wilkes relievin’ 
another case of distress. 

She patronized The Herald more than 
anything else, gettin’ her name in it— 
hers and Percy’s. It seemed as if she 
pretty near lived on seein’ their names 
in print. Every blessed week the town 
page in the paper would be mostly Mrs. 
S. Forbes Wilkes and Percy Brian Boru 
Wilkes—and neither one of ’em ever 
doin’ a blessed thing that counted. She 
never made a move without writin’ it up 
herself for The Herald; and when 
Percy went to sleep once in his ham- 
mock and rolled out and skinned his 
face on the porch floor so bad that he 
was ashamed to show himself for a 
couple of days, she put it in the paper 
that Percy Brian Boru Wilkes had met 
with a painful accident but was recov- 
ering, That’s the kind she was. 


By William R. Lighton 


Percy Brian Boru Wilkes! Yes sir, 
that was his real name. She’d named 
him that because she’d give it out that 
she’d come down from some of them 
old Irish lads back yonder, and she was 
keepin’ the name alive in the family, 
along with the blood of kings. 

And the women let her get by with it! 
Can you understand the women? I ex- 
pect they’d got so used to it by this time 
that it wasn’t even seemin’ funny to ‘em 
any more. 


WELL and there was Percy strollin’ 
down after his mail in his creased 
white pants and his pink-striped shirt 
and his little straw hat, and his weak 
little mouth hangin’ open and showin’ 
his couple of white rabbit-teeth in front. 
He was givin’ a far-off kind of a look 
clear past me and Steve on the sidewalk, 
but Steve stopped him. 

“Perce,” says Steve, “you’ve saw 
what’s in the papers. This country’s in 
it right. Some of us’ll be waitin’ to take 
a hand. We’ve been talkin’ about it, 
Billy and me. We aint willin’ to wait 
till they come huntin’ for us. We’re 
goin’ to beat ’em to it. There’s that old 
militia-company, Perce. We want a 
meetin’. When’ll there be one?” 

Percy give us an uneasy flicker of a 
look with his pale eyes and then looked 
on past us again. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure—really,” 
says he. 

“You don’t?” says Steve. “Why 
don’t you? The company was your 
doin’. You was head of it. Why don’t 
you know?” 

“Aw, yes!” says Percy. “But I have 
nothing to do with it now, really. I’ve— 
aw—l’ve resigned, you know.” 

“Oh!” says Steve. “Resigned! I 
hadn’t heard. When did you?” 

Percy didn’t answer that. He give 
another flick of his eyes from one to the 
other of us, liftin’ his lip a little higher 
and suckin’ his breath in through his 
teeth. That was a way he had when he 
was feelin’ real superior, I never had 
noticed him with his mouth clear shut. 

“Really,” says he, “the matter doesn’t 
interest me. You’ll excuse me, wont 
you?’ And then he went ahead with 
his stroll. 

Well, we found the old books in Beck 
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McGillicuddy’s bank, where he’d been 

keepin’ ’em. We opened ’em up on the 

counter and began to run through ’em, 

with Beck standin’ beside us, teeterin’ 

on his long legs and grinnin’ his wide 
rin. 

-““Tt’s only a fair-to-middlin’ outfit, 
take it altogether,’ says Steve, when 
we'd sized up the names. “It aint what 
you might call a fightin’ outfit. We can 
make some of ’em do; and we can let 
the no-good ones quit, along with 
Percy. Say, Beck, Percy says he’s re- 
signed. When did he?” 

Beck gave a quiet little chuckle. 

“Ah, yes—Percy!” says he. “Percy 
showed up right early this morning, 
within a quarter of an hour after the 
Cheyenne papers were in, and gave me 
his resignation. He must have written 
it in a hurry.” 

“It’s the first time in his life, then,” 
I says, “that he ever did anything in a 
hurry. Good riddance! He’d make a 
whiz of a soldier!” 

“Yes,” says Beck. “Just so! You’re 
going to let the resignation go, then?” 

“Let it go?” I says. “Why wouldn’t 
we? How could we help it if we wanted 
to? And who’d want to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says Beck. “It 
looks to me like a fair sort of sporting 
proposition, somehow. He’s too eager. 
And just think what an air of distinction 
he’d give you. A descendant of Irish 
kings!” 

“Distinction!” I says. “Oh, murder! 
What’s an Irish king, anyway? What’s 
the use of ’em? They aint even any 
good to draw to. If you filled, you 
couldn’t win nothin’ with ’em, not if you 
held all there are in the deck.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Beck says again. 
“Look what they’ve won for Percy. ‘A’ 
life of proud ease, for one thing—” 

“No such a thing!” I says. “It was 
old Sam and his sheep that won the ease 
for him. Percy and his Irish kings! If 
I was goin’ to claim relations with kings, 
I’d want to pick live ones. I wouldn’t 
want to pick on a bunch that’s too dead 
to deny it.” . 

Steve was gettin’ impatient. 

“Oh, let up on that!” says he. 
“What’s the good? We’re shut of 
Percy. Let’s see who we’ve got left 
here that’s fit for somethin’.” 
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Bout the notion of Percy seemed to 
kind of rankle in my mind. By and 
by when we’d gone out of the bank and 
started round to spring the proposition 
on some of the others, I spoke to Steve. 

“Steve,” I says, “this Percy boy, now. 
He’s quit. And we’re right willin’. But 
it don’t seem just complete, the way it 
is. It’s too easy for him this way. It 
don’t just suit me to have it this way.” 

Steve give me a scowlin’ kind of a 
sideways look. 

“You can’t help actin’ the fool, can 
you?” says he. ‘We aint got any time 
for foolishness.” 

“That aint it at all,” I says. “It 
would be real funny, mebbe, but it 
wouldn’t be all foolishness. If there’s 
a war, it’s goin’ to do more than give 
some of us a chance to fight. It’s goin’ 
to call a lot of cheap bluffs. Why can’t 
we let it call Percy’s? If it wasn’t for 
this, Percy could keep right on tootin’ 
his little horn till Kingdom Come, and 
we'd let him. We've got so used to the 
sound of it that we wouldn’t mind it any 
more at all. Mebbe there’s some that 
would get to believin’ in it. You know 
that’s the way things happen. You know 
mighty well that’s the only way these 
aristocrats can ever make it go—just by 
nobody takin’ the trouble to call their 
bluff. Don’t you reckon this thing 
might help to call Percy’s? War’s goin’ 
‘to show the difference between bein’ a 
man and just havin’ a pedigree. If 
there’s any good in pedigree, it wont 
hurt us to find it out; and if there aint, 
why, that’s what we want to know too. 
It could be a show-down, more ways 
than one. Fightin’ aint all there is to 
war.” 

I had to argue a heap with him; but 
after a while I got him to sort of see 
the righteousness of it. Steve and me, 
we kept it to ourselves, just us two, till 
we got ready. We let it alone till we’d 
got the company kind of freshened up a 
little and put Steve at the head of it and 
had opened up a place for an armory. 
Nobody claimed it was regular solderin’. 
‘Nobody knew if there’d ever be any use 
of us. We was doin’ it on our own 
hook, just to keep from gettin’ too rest- 
less. And then when we had it lined 
out, one day we sent word to Percy to 
show up that afternoon for drillin’. 
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He didn’t come. He didn’t pay any 
attention at all till we sent a man up to 
the house to roust him out of his ham- 
mock. Then he come. He wasn’t 
scared—not yet; he was just wrathy— 
all flushed up pink with it. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he says to 
Steve. ‘What do you mean by sending 
such orders to me? No more of this, if 
you please. I have nothing whatever to 
do with the company. I told you myself 
that I had resigned my captaincy.” 

“T remember,” says Steve. “That 
part’s all right. You resigned the gilt 
braid and the filigree, and now we’re 
goin’ to let you pack a gun. Get into 
your clothes, quick. You’re keepin’ us 
waitin’.” 

“What, sir!” says Percy. He was 
tryin’ to be stern with it, but his voice 
went up to a thin little shrill squeal. 
“You! Giving me such orders? You 
forget yourself !” 

“Get into your clothes, quick!” Steve 
says again. “This is business. Don’t 
argue, now. Change your clothes!” 

he trouble with the likes of Percy 
is that their strong-mindedness peters 
out too quick. Percy couldn’t keep it 
up. The wrathy pink all went out of his 
face, and his moist little lips started 
tremblin’. 

“But, Captain,” he says, plumb meek, 
“surely you can’t be serious. Surely 
you know this is a mistake. Why, I 
sent in a written resignation.” 

“T saw it,” says Steve. “You wasn’t 
thorough enough with it, just puttin’ 
it in the bank with Beck McGillicuddy. 
It aint hardly likely that’s goin’ to let 
you out. There’s a fightin’ chance it 
wont, and we’re takin’ that chance. I 
wouldn’t wonder if you’d be stayin’ with 
the company.” 

Percy was shakin’ so he had to 
lean against the table to steady himself. 

“But,” he stutters, “—but maybe 
you’re going to—to war! I can’t go to 
war. I can’t! Why, Captain, it would 
break my mother’s heart.” 

“Oh, for the love of country!” says 
Steve. “Tell that to the old maids, 
Perce. Don’t go round tellin’ it to the 
women that’ll be sendin’ their boys 
with this bunch. You'll be gettin’ un- 
popular if you do. Now go get your 
clothes changed.” 
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HE drilled with us, all in a daze, and 

then he must have gone right 
straight home and told his mother, be- 
cause here come Mrs. S. Forbes Wilkes 
right straight back. She wasn’t afraid; 
I’ve got to say that much for her. She 
was hot—just boilin’ over with it, Do 
you reckon there’s anything in the world 
any more comical than a mad woman 
who’s tryin’ to act haughty too? It 
must be horrible hard to make ’em go 
together. Haughtiness had got to be a 
habit with the Wilkes woman till she 
was hard and stiff with it; but the mad- 
ness was crackin’ it open and breakin’ 
through it in spots and pretty near spoil- 
in’ it. It was Steve she went after 
first. 

“What absurdity is this?” says she. 
“My son tells me that you have actually 
forced him to—to drill to-day with 
these—these men!” 

“Why, yes ma’am,” says 
“Perce drilled with the rest.” 

“My son!” says she. ‘And he tells 
me that you are insisting that he must 
remain with you.” 

“Yes ma’am,” says Steve. 
ing’ is right.” 

“And Percy tells me that he was not 
even permitted to dress as an officer. 
He tells me that he was made to dress 
as a common soldier.” 

“Yes ma’am,” says Steve. 
men soldier’ is right.” 

“And with common ruffians as his su- 
periors!” says she. “It is incredible!” 

“We had Perce pretty near believin’ 
it, toward the last,” says Steve. “An- 
other couple of days will fix that part 
of it all right.” 

She begun to breathe hard through 
her haughty nose, glarin’ down at Steve 
across the table. 

“Tnsolent!” says she. And then she 
happened to get sight of me, settin’ with 
my chair tipped back against the wall, 
rollin’ me a cigarette. ‘My son!” says 
she. “Compelled to associate on an 
equality with such—such persons! Can 
you be aware that my son has the blood 
of three kings in his veins?” 

I expect I hadn’t ought to have said 
it, not to a woman; but she was real 
provokin’. 

“Three kings?” I says. “Wouldn’t it 
seem, now, as if three kings ought to 


Steve. 


“ “Tnsist- 


6c ‘Com- 
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have been able to breed somethin’ better 
than just a little busted flush?” 

I guess she didn’t rightly understand 
me. I reckon I’d ought to have spoke 
the euchre language to her. Anyway, 
she didn’t have any come-back. 

“T expect I’d better talk right plain 
to you, Mrs. Wilkes,” says Steve. “And 
I expect mebbe you'd better listen, so as 
to get it straight. Perce was in this 
company when there was some struttin’ 
to do. That’s what he went in it for. 
That didn’t do any hurt, particular. 
But now there’s goin’ to be some fightin’, 
and we've been figurin’ that Perce ought 
to have a chance to be in on that too. 
His aristocracy aint goin’ to make us 
think any different. The way we see it, 
there aint any aristocracy in this coun- 
try right now except what makes a man 
want to act responsible. The way I look 
at it, there’s a sight more aristocracy 
right now in bein’ a responsible Ameri- 
can than there is in just claimin’ to be 
blood-kin to men that mebbe used to 
amount to somethin’. That’s what I’m 
aimin’ to say to you. If Perce’s kings’ 
blood that you say he’s got in him is 
goin’ to hinder him from bein’ a respon- 
sible American, then it’s no good.” 

The woman wasn’t takin’ any stock at 
all in that, not a mite. 

“Preposterous!” says she. “Who 
may you be, pray tell me, to presume to 
instruct me in matters of breeding?- I 
shall absolutely forbid my son’s having 
anything further to do with the com- 
pany. I shall absolutely forbid it!” 

“T wouldn’t go too far with it, if I 
was you,” says Steve. “Mebbe there’s 
a way out. I aint quite sure myself. 
But till you’ve found it, Perce had bet- 
ter come right along and work with the 
rest. We aint goin’ to be the ones to 
let him off. I’m tellin’ you the solemn 
truth about that.” 

She gave one last snort, haughtier 
than ever. 

“T shall appeal to the Governor at 
once!” says she. “I shall see him at 
once, personally. Such intolerable in- 
solence !” 


FTER she’d gone, I had to laugh. 
“My sinful soul!” I says. “Aint 
she takin’ it rough? But shucks, Steve! 
What’s the use of runnin’ a joke in the 
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ground? We’ve had our fun with it. 
Let’s let it go.” 

Steve didn’t laugh any. He was 
squintin’ at me real hostile. 

“Joke?” he says. “This aint any joke 
now, Billy. It’s got clear past jokin’. 
We're goin’ on through with it—right 
on through to the finish. I’m learnin’ 
somethin’ myselfi—somethin’ I hadn’t 
even thought about till now. I’m goin’ 
to find out all there is to it.” 

I don’t know what happened when 
she went to see the Governor, but it 
couldn’t have consoled her much. They 
tell me he aint the kind of a man for 
that. Anyway, as soon as she got back 
from Cheyenne, she toole Percy to the 
doctor. That didn’t help her any, either. 
Anybody that thought old Doc Giddings 
was easy would be makin’ a bad mistake. 
I’d knew more than one that had mis- 
judged him, on.account of his funny lit- 
tle side-whiskers and his purrin’ little 
voice. Besides, me and Steve had been 
sort of conversin’ with Doc about Percy 
before Percy went to see him. Doc told 
us about it at supper. 

“Quite sound!” says he. “No flaw at 
all in him, save an accelerated heart- 
action, due purely to nervousness. Pre- 
cisely!” He give a short little laugh. 
“His worthy mother was inclined to in- 
sist that he must necessarily have in- 
herited from his distinguished ancestry 
some grave physical defect. It was 
really quite surprising, the catalogue she 
was able to give of serious imperfections 
inhering in her family. They must have 
been a rather indifferent lot. But 
Percy’s inherited weaknesses are hardly 
disqualifying. A flabby intellect is 
hardly a disqualification, is it? No 
offense, gentlemen! Precisely!” 

Well, and then the next day here she 
come with Percy. I was pretty near 
sorry for Percy. It aint such an awful 
amusin’ thing to look at a man when he’s 
up against somethin’ he aint big enough 
to match himself with. Percy wasn’t 
near big enough for this. It had been 
makin’ him fair sick, seein’ it loomin’ 
up ahead of him and broodin’ over it. 
The pretty, fresh pinkness was all gone, 
and he had haggard little hollow places 
under his eyes. No, it wasn’t funny any 
more. He was a real pitiful-lookin’ 
man. 
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His mother wasn’t the same as she 
had been, either. She didn’t come stew- 
in’ and stormin’, not that time. She was 
right quiet, standin’ there at the table, 
with Percy beside her. She wasn’t mak- 
in’ any try to hide her humbleness; she 
was twistin’ her handkerchief in her 
shakin’ hands, and her voice hadn’t any 
aristocracy in it, nor nothin’ else but 
just the woman of her. 

“Captain Brainard,” she says to 
Steve, “is there no way of getting Percy 
free of this dreadful thing? I can’t bear 
it! Is there no way out for him?” 


THAT Steve man sure surprised me. 
Steve is mostly plumb gentle with 
women when they’re sufferin’ with dis- 
tress. What I looked for was to see him 
lay down to her and tell her to take her 
little Percy and go on home with him. 
But he didn’t. That man had changed 
a whole lot in a few days. He just set 
lookin’ at her, straight and steady. 

“A way out?” says he. “Yes ma’am, 
there’s a way, if you and Perce are 
willin’ to take it.” . 

“Anything!” says she. 
thing—anything !” 

“Tl tell it to you plain, like I did the 
other,” says Steve. “It’s like I told you 
that other time: if Perce gets out of this 
by us lettin’ him go, it aint goin’ to be 
because you and him claim he’s too good 
for soldierin’. It'll be because you and 
him are both willin’ to own up that he 
aint anywhere near good enough for it. 
Wait, now, ma’am! You don’t need to 
say nothin’ yet, not till I’ve got through. 
Here’s what I’m meanin’. I’ve figured 
it all out in my mind, and I aint sayin’ 
a blessed word I don’t mean. 

“Perce, he’s been stickin’ out his little 
chest and makin’ his little claims, here 
in Redstone, with you backin’ him up. 
Well, a man can do that, most times, 
when nobody else is carin’. When a 
person’s playin’ solitaire, he can deal the 
cards any way he wants to, if they don’t 
fall to suit him. He don’t cheat any- 
body but himself then. But when he 
starts playin’ a real game with other 
folks, he’d better quit stackin’ the cards 
or tryin’ to deal ’em off the bottom of 
the deck. And that’s just what Perce 
has been doin’ with Redstone, this long 
while.” 


“Oh, any- 
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She wasn’t likin’ it a bit. She wasn’t 
used to bein’ talked to like that, Mrs. S. 
Forbes Wilkes wasn’t. She went white 
clear to her lips, and her eyes was 
blazin’; but she had the judgment to 
keep still. 

“Perce aint ever showed anything in 
Redstone but his pedigree,” says Steve. 
“T aint sayin’ anything against pedigree. 
If Perce’s pedigree is facts, like you’ve 
told it, why, that’s all right with me. 
But if a pedigree can’t produce a man, 
then I’d hate to be livin’ on one. I'd 
hate to own up to it. I guess you know 
what I mean by a man: I mean one 
that’s willin’ to stand up with the rest of. 
men and do his share of what’s likely 
got to be done to-day. What’s past aint 
enough for to-day—and a pedigree is 
plumb past, aint it? What’s past aint 
any use at all unless it’s led up to some- 
thin’ we can use to-day. The past is all 
done with, and to-day’s a brand-new 
deal. That’s just exactly the way I’m 
thinkin’ about it now.” 

She couldn’t hold in any longer. 

“You—you are insulting!” says she. 

“T aint aimin’ to insult you,” says 
Steve. “I’m just aimin’ to lay my cards 
all out, face up, so we can see what 
we’re playin’ with. And now I’m goin’ 
to tell you what I’ve been thinkin’ about 
Perce. 

“If Perce wants to slip out of this so 
bad, I wouldn’t wonder if we could let 
him. There’s somethin’ he’d have to do 
first, though. He’d have to do it for the 
good of the boys that’s stickin’, and for 
the good of them that’s goin’ to send 
their boys when the time comes. He’d 
have to stand up in front of the com- 
pany, right out there in the public road, 
and tell ’em plain that he wants to stay 
home with you .because he’s afraid to 
go. He’d have to say it right out that 
he’s too much of a coward for what we 
may be havin’ to do. When you sift it 
out, that’s all the honest reason he’s got. 
And he’d have to own up to ’em that 
the front he’s been puttin’ on here has 
been nothin’ but a poor counterfeit that 
he’s been usin’ to try to hide what he is. 
He’d have to explain to ’em that this 
pedigree of his aint done anything for 
him, to put courage into him for bearin’ 
his part. That would all have to come 
out, just the way I’m tellin’ you.” 
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“Oh!” says the woman. She was 
scared, then, drawin’ back from the 
table with her eyes openin’ wide. She’d 
never thought about it like that—had 
she? You know she hadn’t, not in all 
her life. “Oh!” says she. “You make 
it impossible! Why must you humiliate 
me so?” 

“No ma’am,” says Steve. “It aint 
that. I aint a mean man. It wouldn’t 
be to humiliate Perce nor you, but just 
to put decent pride in them that’s goin’ 
to act so different from Perce. I’d want 
’em to understand what it comes to. If 
* there’s any good in war, it aint just in 
goin’ out to lick them that’s against us. 
It’s in clearin’ up our own ideas about 
things. We want to be findin’ out what 
manliness is like, and how much of it 
there is in us, and how far it’s willin’ 
to go when it gets a chance to do some- 
thin’ more than just play safe. I don’t 
know any better way of showin’ that to 
these boys than by havin’ Perce speak 
his little piece to ’em.” 


SHE was commencin’ to cry. What 

do you suppose made her? It wasn’t 
hardly sorrow, was it? What she was 
feelin’ was somethin’ a heap more com- 
plicated than plain sorrow. She must 
have been beginnin’ to see what Steve 
was drivin’ at. When a woman has been 
livin’ all her life with a notion like that 
one of hers, and then sees it all of a sud- 
den shrinkin’ up and pullin’ apart and 
crumblin’ to pieces, it’s apt to make her 
awful disappointed—aint it? [ guess it 
must have been disappointment she was 
cryin’ with,as much as anything. What- 
ever it was, the sight of her cryin’ didn’t 
stop Steve. He had somethin’ else to 
say to her, and he said it. 

“T guess it’s a right good thing for 
Perce that his father aint livin’ yet,” 
says he. “I guess Perce’s father 
wouldn’t hardly relish standin’ for this. 
T used to know him real well. I never 
heard him claimin’ aristocracy, but he 
had some pretty strict notions about 
bein’? a man. If Perce’s father was 
livin’—” 

Then was when Steve quit. It was 
Percy that made him, slammin’ his 
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bunched fist down on the table till he 
made it crack. 

“Stop that—damn you!” says Percy. 
No, I know it don’t sound a bit like 
him; but that’s just exactly what he 
said. He wasn’t lookin’ like himself 
either. The scared whiteness had clean 
gone out of his face! nor it wasn’t pink; 
it was flushed all up with dark red, clear 
tto the edge of his little straw hat. His 
foolish little mouth wasn’t hangin’ 
open; for the first time in his life he’d 
got it shut in a tight, straight line. And 
there he was, leanin’ across the table 
and shakin’ his finger under Steve’s 
hooked nose. 

“Not another word of that out of 
you—damn you!” he says. “You think 
I'm like that, do you? Tl show you! 
A common coward, am I? I'll show 
you! Try kicking me out of this com- 
pany—just try it! I’llshow you! T’l— 
TPll—” But he couldn’t finish it. 

“Come, Mother!” he says to the wom- 
an. And then there he went, marchin’ 
off up the sidewalk with his foolish 
head up and his shoulders stiff. It was 
certainly comical. 

Steve squinted dfter him a minute, 
and then he laughed. 

“Billy,” says he, “I’d have been pretty 
near disappointed in Perce if he’d let me 
go on with that last part. I’d sort of 
ciphered it out that he’d be interruptin’ 
me plumb rude just about then.” 

“Well, gee whiz!” I says. “Did you 
ever see the like? Little old Percy! 
Why, Steve, mebbe there’s somethin’ in 
that king business, after all.” 

“Sugar!” says Steve. “That wasn’t 
his mother’s pedigree he was showin’ 
us; it was just his daddy’s plain Ameri- 
can spunk. Percy has chucked them 
kings in the discard. But he aint figurin’ 
on droppin’ out—is he? He’s goin’ to 
stay and call for cards. He aint holdin’ 
up nothin’ better than a lone deuce, 
mebbe; but I’ll bet you he helps on the 
draw. I'll just bet you he does!” 

“No!” I says. “Not me!” I wasn’t 
goin’ to bet with him. Didn’t I know 
who was doin’ the dealin’? And that 
Steve lad is a real smooth dealer when 
he wants to be. 


INDBAD is coming— “The Sindbad of Oakland Creek,” Frederick R. 
Bechdolt’s captivating stories of Crow’s-nest Dan and his wild sea- 
adventures. The first appearance of old Sindbad will be in our next issue. 
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ENERAL VON BREMMER 
ranked as division command- 
er—was known by sight to 
practically every staff officer 
in upper Bavaria and the neighboring 


parts of Austria.. It was also known 
that, after being wounded in Alsace, he 
had been transferred by Crown Prince 
Rupprecht to depot-detail in Munich 
while he was recuperating. Conse- 
quently his high-powered touring-car— 
in which threé officers with hand-lug- 
gage accompanied him—was nowhere 
stopped by any of the military patrols 
along the mountain roads as it raced 
eastward through the foothills of the 
Tyrolean Alps. They had _ started 
from Munich just before sunrise, when 
the streets were practically deserted. 
At six that evening 
the car stopped before 
a handsome villa in 
the Hietzing suburb 
of Vienna, near 


OULD you kill the Kaiser 
if you got the chance? 
The Free Lance had the 


the Graf von Racoczy, and seeing them 
installed as his guests for an indefinite 
stay, Von Bremmer returned to Munich 
next morning. Hence the disappear- 
ance from the Bavarian capital 
of the Honorable Aloysius McMur- 
tagh (a wealthy Irish-American), Ma- 
jor Michael Brady (formerly of the 
Boer army) and Selim Abdullah Pasha 
(a Turkish colonel of engineers), re- 
mained a mystery which repeated in- 
quiries from Berlin failed to solve. 
The three men had come from Rus- 
sia, where it was known that they had 
been doing valuable work for the 
Camarilla as German propagandists, 
and had been given carte blanche by 
the Wilhelmstrasse to gain the confi- 
dence of Bavarian Socialists with the 
view of using their 
influence with the So- 
cialists of Russia when 
they returned. Appar- 


the Schonbrunn—hav- 
ing covered the two 
hundred and _ fifty 
miles without being 
once held up for ex- 
amination. After in- 
troducing the supposed 
‘officers to his friend 


chance to allow a man to 
shoot the Kaiser—and he 


stopped the fellcw. Why? 

That’s the story —just about 

the most exciting and in- 

formative story of the war 
ever published. 
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ently their activities in 
Munich had been more 
or less effective, and in 
six weeks they had 
made themselves very 
popular with the Ba- 
varians. But it seemed 
to some of the Prussian 
officers that they were 
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meddling considerably more in German 
politics than their credentials war- 
ranted, creating an influence that was 
threatening to get out of hand; letters 
had gone down to Berlin concerning 
them. Explanations had been demanded 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, where Herr 
Zimmermann “gave a detailed account 
of their services in Russia and ex- 
pressed the utmost confidence that their 
influence in Bavaria would prove 
valuable to the imperial government. 
But Zimmermann himself was no 
longer in favor with the dominant 
party in the Reichstag. The Hon- 
orable Aloysius instinctively sensed an 
early arrest upon one charge or an- 
other—with almost inevitable conse- 
quences. So they apparently vanished 
into the atmosphere—with the conniv- 
ance of Von Bremmer, who had become 
a revolutionist like thousands of his 
fellow Bavarians. 

When appearing as their own actual 
selves, they were George Llangolen 
Trevor,—Earl of Dyvnaint,—Baron 
Lammerford of St. Ives and Sir Abdool 
Mohammed Khan, G. C. S. I.—British 
peers, holding army and navy commis- 
sions. But for more than ten years 
their secret diplomatic activities had 
gone further toward preserving the 
British Empire and averting political 
catastrophes than any other influence at 
the disposal of that government. 


[" had been over a year since any of 
them had been in the Austrian capi- 
tal. During a walk about the city, the 
morning after their arrival, they were 
conscious of subtle changes—there 
were more sleeves with mourning-bands 
upon them; but the life of the concert 
gardens and the Ring appeared to be 
in full swing. Always a gay city under 
normal conditions, Vienna seemed to 
be making a rather successful effort to 
shake off the depression of her losses 
and sliort rations, with a perceptible 
diminution of the German army ele- 
ment. Where, a year before, there had 
been a large number of German troops 
in evidence, there were now fewer of 
them about the city—and a larger per- 
centage of Austrians and Hungarians, 
with an occasional showing of Turks or 
Bulgars. In the earlier months of the 
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war, for reasons of state, more than 
half the Austro-Hungarian forces had 
been sent to the Alsatian and Galician 
fronts, with an exchange force of Ger- 
mans in eastern Hungary and Serbia. 
But the Italian offensive had drawn 
more of the Austrian troops back in- 
side their own borders; and upon one 
pretext or another the young emperor 
had managed to have a number of his 
brigades on foreign service replaced 
with Prussians and Brandenburgers. 
Count Racoczy had been described to 
the English diplomats (whose identity, 
of course, was entirely unknown to him 
or anyone in Vienna) as a Nationalist 
devoted to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Hungary at the end of the 
war—preferring a monarchy, because 
he was used to that sort of government, 
but since the Russian revolution, willing 
to consider the advantages of a 
democracy. Formerly an intimate of 
the young emperor and an admirer of 
his Bourbon Parmese empress, he 
nevertheless considered it impossible 
for so inexperienced a ruler successfully 
to harmonize the many conflicting inter- 
ests of the dual monarchy. Liking 
Charles personally, he was quite willing 
to see him ruler of a much curtailed 
Austria alone—or dethroned if neces- 
sary. During the last few months, how- 
ever, Charles had shown so much in- 
clination to struggle against the German 
yoke that the Count was beginning to 
revise his estimate of the younger man, 
and wonder if he were really big 
enough to prove a leader who could 
hold Austro-Hungary together as tact- 
fully as his great-uncle Francis Joseph. 
McMurtagh and his companions 
found the Count a most interesting per- 
sonality ; his household was marked by 
a total absence of that stiff-necked 
egoism which has made Austrian 
aristocracy the laughingstock of an 
enlightened civilization; and they had 
a sameness of secret interests which 
made them feel perfectly secure under 
his roof. General von Bremmer’s in- 
troductions had convinced each of them 
that the others were heart and soul 
devoted to the same political objects in 
spite of any attitude they might be 
compelled to assume before others. 
The Graf’s villa in the extreme 
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southwestern corner of the city—upon 
ground sufficiently higher to overlook 
a good part of it—was almost pure 
Spanish in its architecture, built around 
a central court, and with flat roofs 
which were used by the family as a 
lounging place during the warm sea- 
son. In the evening, they went up to 
one of these roofs for coffee and cigars. 
The place was so far removed from any 
possibility of their being overheard that 
they began to discuss the Austrian sit- 
uation with their host. 

“You think, then, Herr Graf, that 
Charles is really determined to pull out 
of the German entanglement if he 
can?” 

“He would make peace with Russia 
and Italy in a week if it were not for 
the German regiments in the country 
and the certainty of Bulgarian and 
Turkish troops backing them up. You 
see, the withdrawal of Austria would 
mean cutting the Oriental Railway— 
severing communication between Ger- 
many, the Balkans and Turkey; and 
Germany will not consider that for a 
moment. Other complications are 
Serbia, Bosnia and the Trentino. A 
peace at the expense of partial dismem- 
berment would cost Charles his throne, 
and it would be impossible to arrange 
terms with the Allies, at present, which 
didn’t include something of the sort.” 

“What would be the probable effect 
if Charles were assassinated ?” 


"THE Count looked around at Mc- 

Murtagh with a startled expres- 
sion. “Why do you ask that questidn, 
mein Herr? Have you heard anything 
which makes such a catastrophe at all 
likely ?” 

“Francis Ferdinand and his duchess 
were shot. It would have meant a rev- 
olution if Francis Joseph hadn’t been 
alive at the time. What happened once, 
at the instigation of certain men in Ber- 
lin, can happen again. With its conse- 
quences, it was the most momentous 
coup ever recorded in history. So I’m 
asking your opinion as to what this 
other one would be?” 

“Chaos! There would be no strong 
leader in sight, no man of sufficient 
force to hold the Empire together. It 
would probably split into a Hungary, 
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Bohemia and Dalmatia, in a chaotic 
state of reorganization. With an army 
like Falkenhayn’s, Germany would 
stamp out all resistance and establish 
a sort of protectorate for the duration 
of the war. With all of the conflicting 
elements here, I doubt very. much if 
successful resistance could be made— 
though of course, Germany has her 
hands more than full without that. But 
it would be an opportunity for Turkey 
and Bulgaria to acquire territory that 
would spur them on to renewed co- 
operation with her. It’s really impos- 
sible to say just what the final outcome 
would be. From the German view- 
point, however, anything of that sort 
would be better than having us con- 
clude a separate peace. They are send- 
ing out news-reports to the Entente 
that the bare suggestion of such a thing 
is being laughed at even in Vienna—but 
it isn’t altogether a joke in Berlin. 
They know it is at least a possibility.” 

“And you may be quite sure that 
ultimate possibility has been dealt 
with—measures already taken to block 
it! There are probably Wilhelmstrasse 
agents now in Vienna with instructions 
to—er—eliminate Charles if the break 
between the two countries appears 
imminent.” 

“Tf I thought—” 

“Assume it to be a certainty. Have 
you noticed any men or women about 


- the city, of late, for whom your Hun- 


garian secret service is unable to 
account ?” 

“There are two men who arrived a 
few weeks ago—on affairs of the Im- 
perial Reichsbank, as we_ suppose. 
They’re rather dissolute for men of re- 
sponsibility—might be Wilhelmstrasse 
agents, though they’ve been conferring 
with our bankers every day.” 

“Staying at one of the hotels, 
I suppose?” 

“No—they’re not. They’re guests of 
Herr Untermeyer, a wealthy German 
who exports Bohemian glass and porce- 
lains to the United States.. Now that 
you’ve directed my attention to them, 
{ recall that I’ve seen them in restau- 
rants, once or twice, with Socialist 
members of parliament who are known 
to hold extreme views—almost an- 
archistic.” 
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“Hmph! If you had them watched, 
you’d probably trace ’em to a secret 
rendezvous somewhere about the city 
where they meet other men who are 
out-and-out anarchists. The supposed 
banking connection, being diametrically 
opposed to anything of the sort, is an 
excellent blind. Would it be possible, 
Herr Graf, to have those two men shad- 
owed for a while?” 

“Easily! We have a pretty capable 
organization. We Hungarians, you 
know, have been preparing ourselves 
for almost anything which is likely to 
happen,—national independence or civil 
war,—though we’ve lost much of our 
military strength in the last two years 
of fighting.” 


RAcoczy got out of his chair and 

strolled over to the parapet which 
ran around the roof, waist-high—look- 
ing across the housetops at the imperial 
chateau and its French park, softly 
beautiful in the moonlight. Then he 
turned and went on: “This city has 
seen many changes, gentlemen; its his- 
tory has been strangely interwoven with 
the destinies of Europe. It was here 
that the Turk was finally turned back 
from his conquest of the Continent. 
‘Austrian emperors have ruled half the 
‘world from Vienna. In the Schon- 
brunn, over there, Napoleon lived for 
several months with his Austrian em- 
press. In 1832 his son—the Duke of 
Reichstadt—died in one of the imperial 
chambers. And the Congress of 
Vienna settled for half a century the 
international adjustments of Europe. 
It is here that the future destiny of 
Hungary will be settled, not in Buda- 
pest—which reminds me, by the way, 
that there is to be a conference here 
between Charles and the Prussian. As 
a matter of policy, he is to pay our 
young emperor the compliment of a 
journey to his capital; the Empress will 
probably accompany him.” 

“Hmph! A conference at which the 
Prussian will do the dictating! If 
Charles doesn’t agree with him fully, 
promise continued codperation—well, it 
may be bad for Charles. But I say 
Racoczy—have you any idea where this 
conference will be held?” 

“Probably over there in the Schon- 
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brunn. It is the Emperor's private 
residence, where an imperial visitor 
might arrive quietly after dark without 
attracting attention, where chancellors 
and diplomats are more easily dispénsed 
with.” 

“It would be worth a good deal to the 
Socialists and reform party—to the 
chances for an early peace—if we could 
overhear what is actually said at that 
conference!” 

“You may be quite sure anything of 
that sort will be most carefully guarded 
against! Still—” 

“Exactly! The men’who try impos- 
sible things often succeed when every 
chance is apparently against them. 
Er—how well do you know the lay-out 
of that chateau—the way the various 
rooms and passages are arranged?” 

“So well that I could go through 
them blindfolded. I held a minor court- 
office during the old emperor’s life- 
time—and two of our organization have 
official berths there now.” 

“Then it seems to me that the propo- 
sition is worth spending considerable 
thought over. Of course, there’ll be no 
question as to the personal risk in- 
volved—but we three are entirely will- 
ing to assume that risk.” 


NEXT morning, in the Volksgarten, 

the Graf pointed out Schufeldt and 
Heimwasser—the two bankers who 
might not be altogether what they 
seemed. After covertly watching them 
for a while, Baron Lammerford (as the 
pseudo Major Brady) leaned across 
the table and whispered: 

“Don’t look their way again—pay no 
further attention to them! Their pro- 
files are quite familiar to me; I shall 
place them presently—at a time when 
they wore no beards. [I'll leave you as 
if I had an appointment elsewhere, and 
see if I can’t track them to some 
rendezvous.” 

Walking off toward the Amalienhof, 
he loitered in the Ballhausplatz until 
he saw the two men coming in the 
same direction—as some instinct had 
told him they would. Without being 
noticed, he followed them until they 
entered a small café halfway up the 
Kohlmarkt—and was close enough 
upon their heels to notice through the 
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open doorway the look of interroga- 
tion upon Heimwasser’s face as he 
glanced at the woman in the bureau and 
motioned toward a door at the rear of 
the room. At a slight negative shake 
of the head they sat down at one of the 
little tables and called for bocks. 

Lammerford did some rapid calculat- 
ing as he stopped outside to light a 
cigarette. If the place were a Wilhelm- 
strasse rendezvous, as he inferred from 
the little byplay and the appearance of 
the woman in charge, the commonest 
of the recognition-signs, would enable 
him to pass through that door at the 
rear without question—and probably 
establish his footing without much diffi- 
culty in whatever situation he found 
himself on the other side. But if the 
place were a resort of the various 
breeds of anarchists who swarmed in 
the underworld of Vienna,—Russian, 
Hungarian, Serbian, Polish,—he stood 
an excellent chance of losing his life. 
Among his widely varied experiences, 
however, Lammerford had once con- 
cealed himself in a Belgrade cellar, 
worming his way down a chimney when 
the place was unoccupied; and during 
the forty hours in which he had lain 
concealed there, he had managed to 
pick up a good many of the anarchist 
signs and passwords. Before he tossed 
his match-end into the gutter, he had 
decided that his chances were some- 
thing more than even for coming 
through the adventure alive. 

In a leisurely manner he stepped into 
the café with a smiling nod toward the 
woman in the bureau. Removing the 
cigarette from his lips, the little finger 
of his right hand rested for an instant 
on the cleft in his chin—after which he 
stopped just long enough to pick a piece 
of lint trom the knee of his trousers. 
Then proceeding across the room to the 
little door, he opened it without the 
slightest hesitation and gently closed it 
behind him. 


FoR a second, the thought occurred 
to Lammerford that he would cut a 
ridiculous figure if he found himself in 
the busy little kitchen of the place— 
but one always has a plausible explana- 
tion for that sort of mistake. The re- 
gion beyond the door, however, proved 
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to be a dark, narrow passage at the end 
of which a turn at right angles brought 
him to a flight of steps leading down- 
ward. Instead of the twenty steps that 
would have indicated a cellar under the 
café, he counted forty-two—at the bot- 
tom of which started another passage 
two hundred paces long. 

As nearly as he could judge from the 
turns he had made, this tunnel led 
under the Kohlmarkt to the rear of a 
building on the other side; and a heavy 
oak door, upon which he rapped with 
one of the commoner anarchist signals, 
swung open apparently without human 
agency, admitting him to a large and 
none too clean subcellar which seemed 
to have no connection with the one 
over it or with the building to which it 
belonged. There was at one end, how- 
ever, an oubliette which doubtless com- 
municated with one of the sewers lead- 
ing into the Wiener Kanal. A number 
of tables stood about the cellar, and it 
was evident that whatever refresh- 
ments were served there must come 
down from the café he had passed 
through. 

As there was nobody in sight when 
he came in, he touched a push-button 
on the wall—ordering coffee and cakes 
when a waiter appeared from the pas- 
sage. For nearly an hour he waited, 
imperturbably sipping his coffee and 
reading his newspaper, though he had 
little doubt that he was watched from 
some unseen peephole. Then Schufeldt 
and Heimwasser appeared, selecting a 
table near him. As they sat down, their 
profiles sharpened in his mental picture 
of them without beards—and the recog- 
nition almost took his breath away. 
Unless he were entirely mistaken, they 
had been two of the most notorious 
young men in Berlin ten years before— 
well-born but dissolute fellows who, 
after having been dismissed from their 
regiment for cheating at cards, had un- 
dertaken Wilhelmstrasse work that 
other agents were squeamish about 
attempting. Both were supposed to 
have been killed before the war be- 
gan—sent on a service where they were 
sure to be killed, as most of their ac- 
quaintances thought. Waiting until he 
was sure they had observed his recogni- 
tion-sign, Lammerford decided upon 
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taking a rather high hand with them, 
as probably his most _ successful 
course. 

“Herren, this is quite a surprise!” he 
exclaimed. “I had supposed Karl von 
Lohr and Heinrich von Gratz were no 
longer living. If the Wilhelmstrasse is 
oe of the fact, I hadn’t heard of 
it!” 


AS they had reéntered the service 

entirely changed in appearance, 
after six years’ exile in South America, 
the Wilhelmstrasse had not recognized 
them. It sent a shiver of cold fear 
down their backs to stumble upon a 
man who did. There was murder in 
the first glance they exchanged, but 
they instantly saw that this stranger 
was presumably some one high in au- 
thority whom the waiters had seen and 
for whom there would have to be an 
accounting if he were last seen alive in 
their company; so they decided te 
brazen it out. 

“Some mistake, Excellency! I am 
Schufeldt; my friend is Heimwasser, 
of the Imperial Reichsbank in Berlin!” 

“Exactly! Two bankers who have 
come to Wien for the purpose of elimi- 
nating a certain exalted personage if 
orders are received to that effect—an 
ordinary occurrence in’ the banking 
business, but one which many of those 
connected with the Wilhelmstrasse 
might refuse to undertake!” (The sar- 
casm wasn’t lost upon them.) “Of 
course Herr Zimmermann doesn’t know 
who you really are, but he could 
scarcely have picked better men for 
the job, if you permit me to flatter 
you. And as this particular affair is 
in no way connected with my own 
work, you need have no fear of my 
repeating the names of two ghosts from 
the long ago. Only—if you dow’t hap- 
pen to be the agents picked for it, you’d 
better give me a hint as to what you 
are working on—so that our plans may 
not conflict.” 

It nauseated Lammerford to see that 
they took his compliment seriously, as 
a tribute to their former reputation for 
brutal outrage. Both were Prussians. 
And his statement that he had no inten- 
tion of betraying them was apparently 
convincing; there was no reason why 
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he should, they argued, inasmuch as the 
proposed job was not one for men 
troubled with mawkish sentiment in 
their make-up. So, quite easily and 
with some braggadocio, they outlined 
the details of a foul assassination as 
they had perfected them. There were 
three Hungarian anarchists whose 
eager offers to assist them had been 
accepted. Altogether it looked as 
though the plan had been too carefully 
thought out to fail. 

Before they left the big cellar, two 
of the anarchists ‘came in and were in- 
troduced to Lammerford as one of the 
inner circle of the Imperial secret serv- 
ice who might have further use for 
them at some future time. 


EANWHILE, Earl Trevor (as the 
wealthy American politician, 
Aloysius McMurtagh) had_ strolled 
with Racoczy through the Hofburg to 
the Graben. (Sir Abdool, as_ the 
Turkish colonel of engineers, had dis- 
appeared into that part of the city 
where fellow Asiatics were to be 
found and bits of Mohammedan politi- 
cal gossip picked up over a cup or two 
of mastic.) Stopping to look in a shop 
window, they noticed two men inside 
with some ladies—in one of whom His 
Lordship recognized the Grafin von 
Kessel, a young and fascinating agent 
of the Wilhelmstrasse who had started 
to arrest him as a spy in Munich, but 
had become converted to revolutionary 
ideas as their acquaintance progressed, 
without being able to decide whether he 
was really the patriotic German of high 
rank she suspected, or an American 
working to bring about an end to the 
war. In either case her interest and 
confidence had reached a point where 
she would have acted upon a hint from 
him even if it appeared squarely against 
the Berlin government. Knowing noth- 
ing of their former acquaintance or her 
connection with the Wilhelmstrasse, 
Racoczy nudged the Earl’s arm and di- 
rected his attention to the group inside. 
“There are some people I think you 
had better know, my friend. The short 
man, Prince Kesterzechy, is one of us 
and will go to any lengths necessary. 
The lively brunette is Baroness von 
Zernwitz—devoted heart and soul to 
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liberating Hungary, very wealthy, 
willing to give her entire fortune if nec- 
essary. The other man and woman I 
don’t know, but a glance from the 
Prince will tell whether they are to be 
trusted. Come! Let us go inside!” 

The introductions were made, but 
Racoczy understood from the Prince’s 
manner that all reference to revolution- 
ary subjects were better avoided, and 
a warning pressure of the elbow passed 
along the hint to McMurtagh. The 
Grafin was introduced as merely the 
Fraiilein von Kessel, who had arrived 
from Munich that morning with letters 
from prominent Bavarians to the 
Baroness. 


AS the party strolled along the Gra- 

ben to other shops, Trevor paired 
off with the Fratilein, and she found 
opportunity to ask: 

“Am I supposed to have met you in 
Munich as the Herr McMurtagh, my 
friend? Or were we strangers up to 
this morning?” 

“Depends upon where or to whom 
you admit the acquaintance, Grafin. 
With the Prince and Count Racoczy, 
do so by all means. Somebody will 
very likely turn up from Munich who 
knows of our acquaintance there. But 
you would better not mention our 
names to anyone who is corresponding 


with people in Berlin. Zimmermann . 


understands what we are trying to ac- 
complish down here—or thinks he does, 
which amounts to the same thing in the 
matter of backing. But Zimmermann 
himself is suddenly in disfavor with the 
General Staff and will be forced out 
with the Chancellor. The next man 
will be disposed entirely to misconstrue 
some of the things we were obliged to 
do in Munich, and will undoubtedly or- 
der our arrest the moment he locates 
us. Of. course, we should have little 
difficulty in avoiding arrest here in 
Vienna, because there are more people 
working for the same objects—stronger 
influences to protect us. But there are 
too serious matters brewing for us to 
waste time looking out for our own 
heads. As soon as I’m quite sure as to 
just where you stand, Grafin, I’ll give 
you a chance to play the game.” 

She gave him a peculiar glance, in 
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which personal admiration was mixed 
with doubt as to just where her previous 
convictions must give way to something 
dimly sensed as better. : 

“Listen—bend your ear down!”’ she 
said. “Do you know that His Impe- 
rial Majesty is to be here to-morrow?” 
(He nodded.) “Do you also know that 
a certain anarchist is now practicing in 
the shooting-galleries with the intention 
of killing him—and that he has per- 
fected a plan for getting so near that 
he may actually do it?” 

“No! That’s news to me! What 
action are you taking?” 

“Personally, I shall do nothing, be- 
yond giving you facts enough to put the 
situation entirely in your hands—after 
which I’m going to stand aside and 
watch you do exactly as you think 
best.” 

“Even to permitting the assassina- 
tion?” 

“Tf you think the future welfare of 
the Empire demands it!” 

“H’m-m! Are you quite certain your 
anarchist isn’t after Charles?” 

“Positive. Three different places 
were described to me as being available 
—depending upon His Majesty’s move- 
ments after reaching Vienna. You may 
invite me to motor with you this after- 
noon, if you wish; the Baroness has 
another engagement which leaves me 
free. I’ll point them out to you.” 

“What sort of a looking bounder is 
your anarchist? Where is he doing his 
practicing?” 

“You know the section around the 


‘Prater Stern is a popular resort for 


the masses on public holidays—particu- 
larly, the amusement place known as 
‘Venice in Vienna’? Well, there are 
numerous rifle-galleries in that locality, 
but one of them is fitted up for weapons 
of regular army caliber. It is fre- 
quented by noncommissioned officers 
and men who have occasion to go armed. 
My informant didn’t dare give me the 
man’s name, but described him minute- 
ly, and said he was usually in that gal- 
lery about half-past eleven, when prac- 
tically all the other men had left for the 
night.” 

“Hmph! I'll drop’in this evening and 
look him over. Should be able to rec- 
ognize him instantly, you know.” 
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AFIER lunching in one of the 
Graben cafés, the party separated. 
Late that afternoon Baron Lammerford 
returned to the Racoczy villa in the 
Hietzing suburb, taking the Count and 
Earl Trevor up to the awning-covered 
roof for a private talk concerning what 
he had discovered. Upon comparing 
notes they became convinced that the 
plot to assassinate the Prussian was 
being worked out by an entirely differ- 
ent set and nationality of anarchists 
from those assisting Schufeldt and 
Heimwasser—and that neither group 
knew anything whatever of the others’ 
intentions. ; 

At eleven that evening they found 
the shooting-gallery near the Prater 
Stern occupied only by the attendant 
and a consumptive black-haired man 
of medium height, with feverish eyes 
and a restless, nervous manner. The 
man in charge addressed him as Herr 
Polba. Apparently he had not been 
showing very good form; the shooting 
was distinctly erratic—so much so, that 
the supposed McMurtagh was moved to 
offer a suggestion or two. 

“You take too careful an aim, mein 
Herr, the nerves of the hand and wrist 
become tired, so that it is impossible to 
hold the weapon steady. In battle ‘one 
doesn’t shoot that way—the trigger is 
pulled the instant the ‘drop’ covers its 
object. Permit me!—Will you start 
one of those little glass balls on the 
jet of water, sir? There 
it comes! Now watch!” 

McMurtagh’s arm swept up from his 
side with a heavy-calibered automatic as 
he spoke. There was an explosion— 
and the pistol was lying on the counter 
again before his arm had apparently 
ceased moving. The glass ball had dis- 
appeared. Seven more balls were shat- 
tered into misty fragments as rapidly 
as the attendant could pull the string 
which released them—and the balls were 
little more than an inch in diameter. 
Even the attendant looked at the well- 
dressed stranger in wonder; he had 
seen plenty of good shooting, but noth- 
ing in that class. As for Polba, he 
doggedly attempted to profit by the in- 
struction, but he was not an intuitive 
marksman and never could become one, 
though he placed his bullets near enough 
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the bull’s-eye to make it unhealthy for 
anyone he happened to be firing at. 
Next day, it was known about the 
city that imperial visitors from the 
north would arrive in the afternoon for 
a stay of at least a week, the object 
being a general discussion of the war 
situation, between the two monarchs. It 
was known that Charles, with the kings 
of Wirttemberg and Bavaria, favored 
a peace without annexations or in- 
demnities—that they were all strongly 
opposed to the submarine warfare be- 
cause of its future effect upon other 
nations, to say nothing of its brutal 
inhumanity. Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
and the Sultan were also greatly desir- 
ous of peace. It was beginning to dawn 
upon them that possible ruin and dis- 
integration lay ahead if they kept on. 
On the other hand, the crown prince of 
Germany and the General Staff were 
confident of winning the war with sub- 
marines—and were beginning to specu- 
late upon what might be in store for 
German autocracy if they didn’t. 


W HEN the imperial train rolled into 

the Franz Josef Bahnhof, Tre- 
vor, the Count and Lammerford were 
standing in the Lichtensteinstrasse just 
below the Prince’s gardens, at a point 
where a large second-floor bay-window 
jutted out over the sidewalk. Its posi- 
tion was such that a carriage approach- 
ing down the street must pass within 
twenty-five feet of it, and mounted 
guards riding at either side would not 
obstruct the view of those inside the 
vehicle. Apparently that particular 
building was unoccupied. 

They had been there but a few mo- 
ments when a squadron of cavalry came 
galloping down the street, followed by 
regiments of infantry which were 
strung out along the curbs. Then an- 
other squadron of cavalry came trotting 
along in double column, with four 
motor-cars between. Just as the head of 
this escort reached the corner below the 
building with the bay-window, an army- 


‘car with four officers turned in from a 


side-street and was proceeding ahead 
of the troops when its motor suddenly 
balked—slowing down the cavalry and 
escorted machines behind it until they. 
were forced to stop, with the leading 
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car almost abreast of the window. In 
less than a minute the frantically work- 
ing officers in the stalled car had man- 
aged to get their motor going again, 
permitting the procession to resume its 
progress. But in that moment the 
cadaverous anarchist Polba had thrown 
up one of the bay-window sashes and 
leveled an automatic pistol straight at 
the autocratic personage in glittering 
helmet and gray cloak who sat in the 
tonneau of the first car twenty feet 
away. 

McMurtagh, behind the infantrymen 
on the sidewalk, had watched the man 
closely as he opened the window. Polba 
was apparently almost beside himself 
with excitement and nervous terror. 
His hands were noticeably trembling 
as he shoved out his pistol and took 
aim. 

With a motion so quick that those 
near him couldn’t have sworn to it, 
McMurtagh’s hand came up to the level 
of his shoulders—and dropped again. 
There was a spit of flame. Two re- 
ports came so near together that they 
almost blended; but one was a second 
ahead of the other. As a scream of 
pain came from the window and a shat- 
tered hand dropped a pistol upon the 
sidewalk underneath, the personage in 
the car involuntarily ducked from a 
bullet which sang within a foot of his 
head. His face turned a pasty white. 
Like some other imperial murderers 
who have preferred not to lead their 
troops in battle, the idea of personal 
sudden death was frightful—paralyzing 
to him. As it happened, McMurtagh’s 
face among those on the sidewalk had 
caught the autocrat’s glance a second 
before the shots were fired—it seemed 
vaguely familiar. Then had come the 
quick gesture and the amazing shot 
which presumably saved His Majesty’s 
life—clearly photographed upon the im- 
perial mind. 

In the sudden confusion one of the 
infantrymen whirled on his heel and 
was about to lay violent hands upon 
MecMurtagh when a sharp command 
from the car stopped him. “That is 
the gentleman who shot the assassin, 
fool! Ask him if he will call at the 
Hofburg within the next hour or 
two?” 
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cCMURTAGH’S action had been the 

result of considerable study that 
afternoon, and had been as carefully 
worked out in detail as had that of the 
anarchists with their purposely stalled 
car. He had concentrated upon draw- 
ing the imperial glance toward him 
while the autocrat was still half a block 
away, because it was essential for the 
plan he had formed that his crippling 
of the assassin should be seen and re- 
membered. He nodded a brief accept- 
ance of the imperial request and 
walked away down a side-street with 
Racoczy, while Polba was being taken 
off and the cars of the visitors were 
rapidly progressing toward the Burg. 

The Count’s motor was awaiting 
them a few blocks away. Knowing that 
he would scarcely be expected at the 
palace for two hours at least, McMur- 
tagh suggested running out to the villa 
in order that he might change into an- 
other suit. When he had done this, 
he joined his friends on the roof, where 
they were awaiting with intense curios-. 
ity his explanation of what he had 
done. 

“Why the devil didn’t yous let that 
fellow complete his work, my friend? 
A better opportunity will never occur!” 

“For a number of reasons, Herr Graf 
—some of which, I thought over pretty 
carefully this morning, though I didn’t 
make a final decision until I saw the 
condition he was in. He was so nerv- 
ous that it is doubtful if even his sec- 
ond shot would have reached the mark! 
Before he could have fired a third,— 
with that silly habit of deliberate aim- 
ing,—the cavalrymen would have shot 
him, and there would have been no 
possibility of my obtaining this inter- 
view—which I mean to use, somehow, 
to insure overhearing that conference 
in case our other arrangements are dis- 
covered and you gentlemen have to 
disappear suddenly if you wish to live 
The chance to know what is passing 
through that man’s brain, just at this 
time, is worth immeasurably more to 
the civilized world than his death!” 


AS McMurtagh had foreseen and in- 

tended, he was received at the pal- 
ace with marked respect. The auto- 
crat was too busy with other matters, 
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at the moment, to grant him a personal 
mterview, even if such a thing had been 
in his mind; but he conferred, through 
one of his aides, the Iron Cross upon 
his preserver and wished to know if it 
would be possible for him to so arrange 
his affairs that he could join the impe- 
rial suite during their stay in Vienna 
and be constantly within a few feet of 
His Majesty. No detail of that phe- 
nomenal marksmanship and_ instant 
readiness had been lost upon the pre- 
maturely aging monarch, whose nervous 
system was fast getting to be a thing of 
shreds and patches. 

After a few moments’ consideration, 
McMurtagh told the aide that he could 
return by nine o’clock and would place 
himself at the autocrat’s disposal for 
the duration of his stay in Vienna, but 
that it would be impossible for him to 
serve for a longer time. As he was 
leaving, the aide suggested that he 
had better report at the Schénbrunn. 

During the day the four gentlemen of 
the household at the Schoénbrunn who 
were members of Count Racoezy’s rev- 
olutionary organization, had managed 
to have ewires installed in some of the 
walls while a gang of electricians were 
repairing the lighting circuits—it had 
been an opportunity promptly recog- 
nized by Earl Trevor when the Count 
had told him that such work was being 
done under the supervision of a gentle- 
man-in-waiting who was one of them, 
and it had been a simple matter to have 
two other men of their organization re- 
port to him disguised as electricians. 

It was almost certain that any serious 
discussion of affairs between the two 
monarchs would take place in a room 
known as the Metternich Chamber, in 
which there was a large, flat-topped 
desk which Charles used in the morn- 
ings while transacting his routine work. 
A topographic map of Europe cov- 
ered the entire wall back of his chair, 
and there were five desk-telephones— 
connected, through the chateatt switch- 
board, with every long-distance wire on 
the Continent. 

Another room, the Rudolfkammer, 
was also provided with telephones and 
adjoined a suite being made ready for 
the imperial visitor, but it had more of 
the ceremonious and less of the efficient 
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business atmosphere. So, to make their 
preparations more complete, Count 
Racoczy’s men had installed wire con- 
nections on the under side of the desk 
in the one, and under a massive table 
which corresponded in use, in the other. 
There was also a loose connection be- 
hind a picture in the bedchamber that 
was being prepared. 


T two in tie afternoon Lammerford 

had called upon the manager of 
the Deutsches Reichspressbund in the 
Karntnerstrasse—a news-syndicate se- 
cretly connected with a greater one in 
London and used as a diplomatic infor- 
mation-feeder quite as much as for the 
gathering of news items. From this 
gentleman he obtained four of the latest 
model dictaphone transmitters and re- 
ceivers, which he stowed in a leather 
suit-case and turned over to one of 
Racoczy’s electricians when he returned 
to the villa. So, by the time McMur- 
tagh reported to the imperial aide for 
duty at the Schénbrunn,—and he made 
a point of being in the chateau before 
the autocrat’s arrival from the Burg,— 
the dictaphones had been installed with- 
out. discovery or even suspicion upon 
the part of the Emperor’s household, 
and the receiver concealed in a little 
anteroom closet used for the storage 
of stationery, office supplies, etc—a 
closet invariably kept locked, but a nat- 
ural enough place for the secret-service 
officers in attendance to conceal one of 
their number if the idea happened to 
occur to them. 

The first banquet to the visiting mon- 
archs had been given at the Hofburg; 
consequently, it was nearly ten o’clock 
when they arrived at the Schénbrunn, 


UPON arriving, the visiting autocrat 
“~ retired for half an hour to the 
private suite which had been prepared 
for him, and sent his personal aide in 
search of McMurtagh. When that 
gentleman had been fetched before His 
Majesty, he seemed to be a man thor- 
oughly accustomed to aristocratic so- 
ciety in spite of his claim to being mere- 
ly a wealthy Irish-American. A few 
curt questions brought out as brief ad- 
missions of his work for the Camarilla 
in Petrograd and his mission from the 
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Russian Socialists to those in Germany 
and Austria. The autocrat obtained 
exactly the same impression as had 
been given Herr Zimmermann in the 
Wilhelmstrasse six weeks before: that 
the three men who had been given cre- 
dentials to proceed through the Teu- 
tonic empires were really of much high- 
er rank than they appeared, and that 
they had been doing work of the great- 
est possible value to the German gov- 
ernment in spite of any action or inci- 
dent which might give a contrary ap- 
pearance to their activities. 

McMurtagh’s prompt interference 
with the anarchist, that afternoon, 
seemed to clinch the matter beyond any 
possible doubt. And there was, it seemed, 
a haunting familiarity about the man’s 
face—a suggestion of some other serv- 
ice in bygone years. It obsessed the 
autocrat to the point of annoyance. In 
a moment he asked with his habitual 
curtness : - 

“Have you ever been presented to 
me before, mein Herr?” 

“More than once, Majestat. We also 
met upon another occasion—in another 


country. But that had better remain 
forgotten.” 
“Hmph!” The autocrat was in- 


trigued by the mystery; he was positive 
that he had talked with the man several 
times before, but there was no hint 
which set his mind upon the right track. 
It was possible, of course, to arrest him, 
—have the mustache shaved off, have 
his body searched for marks and his 
clothes for evidence,—but he had sense 
enough to see that he would be the loser 
by any such action. So he dismissed 
McMurtagh with the request that he 
remain somewhere in sight until morn- 
ing and keep as close as possible dur- 
ing alternate four-hour watches until 
the imperial visitors left Vienna—other 
confidential men relieving him during 
the off watches. 


NTIL the autocrat retired, about 

half-past two in the morning, Mc- 
Murtagh was constantly in sight of him 
from one vantage-point or another— 
sometimes from an anteroom, at others 
from a hallway, but always from a spot 
where he could probably intercept any- 
one who attempted to open the closet 
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in which he knew Lammerford and Sir 
Abdool were concealed. (Racoczy and 
one of his brother Hungarians were 
listening at another receiver in one of 
the attic rooms of the chateau, not 
caring to risk discovery in the nearer 
location. ) 

In the morning, however, while the 
two monarchs were breakfasting, came 
an insistent telephone communication 
from Berlin concerning the crisis in the 
Reichstag—the return of the Crown 
Prince, his frequent conferences with 
the military clique, the demand for the 
Chancellor’s resignation. Instead of 
remaining a week or more as they had 
planned, a special train was at once pre- 
pared, and the visitors left for the 
north before they had been in Vienna 
much over twenty-four hours. Ra- 
coczy’s electricians—with the determi- 
nation to make a thorough job of it 
—had also tapped the Schonbrunn tele- 
phone-wires, so that he and Sir Abdool 
overheard from the attic room the en- 
tire communication. : 

When the imperial guests had left the 
city, McMurtagh obtained permission 
from the young Austrian Emperor— 
who had personally thanked him for 
his prompt action with the anarchist— 
to be excused from further service at 
the chateau. 


THT evening Racoczy, Prince Kes- 
terzechy and the three English dip- 
lomats adjourned to the roof after din- 
ner for a discussion of the conference 
of the Emperors and its far-reaching 
significance. The Prince, who had only 
seen the Prussian at the Hofburg ban- 
quet, was inclined to sympathize with 
him as a man whose intentions were of 
the best, but who had been harrassed be- 
yond his strength by the mad determi- 
nation of the Crown Prince and the 
military caste. = 
“The impression one gets from recent 
Berlin rumors, gentlemen, is that His 
Majesty may not be as eritirely respon- 
sible as we’ve supposed. It is said that 
he was suddenly called home from a 
yachting trip in the Baltic to a war 
already launched by the Crown Prince 
and the General Staff. A year ago he 
was opposed to using the submarine but 
was overruled—asked to abdicate if he 
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persisted in his opposition to it. In 
May his family again suggested his 
abdicating—” 

“Trying to whitewash Lucifer, eh?” 
commented Mr. McMurtagh. “Apolo- 
gies to Lucifer! I think, Your High- 
ness, it would be better if you left that 
job to God Almighty. Of course, I 
can readily see how you have drawn cer- 
tain deductions from our disconnected 
comments on that conference; but had 
you been actually listening to it as we 
were, with fairly complete knowledge 
of what he expected to accomplish by 
this visit to Vienna, you could scarcely 
have missed the grisly facts under the 
surface.” 

“Still, you say he has the appearance 
of a sick man—keeping up on the last 
vestige of his strength, forced to set- 
tle bickerings among his family and 
military chiefs at a time when Germany 
is defending her very existence.” 

“He had much the same appearance 
years ago, at the time of the Moroccan 
affair. Any opposition to his will makes 
him temporarily insane—and seems to 
leave him limp. Your Highness, at the 
very time when he was making just that 
same impression upon Charles, two Wil- 
helmstrasse men and three anarchists 
were perfecting their arrangements to 
assassinate your emperor if he did not 
_ entirely agree to this man’s suggestions 

—which really amount to orders! 
Even supposing that plot to have been 
instigated by the military clique, the 
fact that it appears to be made depend- 
ent upon the result of this interview 
implies rather pointedly that your ‘sick 
man’ must know of it—must have it in 
the back of his mind as an alternative! 
Just imagine the point of view, the sort 
bf human brain, which can make a bid 
for personal sympathy with that kind 
of knowledge in reserve!” 

“Do I understand, mein Herr, that 
you actually accuse him of treachery as 
black as that?” 

“IT make no accusations whatever! I 
merely state the fact that five men were 
shot an hour ago, at the Heumarkt 
Barracks, for conspiring to assassinate 
your emperor. Four of them admitted 
the details to Major Brady here—at a 
secret rendezvous frequented by anar- 
chists in the subcellar of a building on 
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the Kohlmarkt—and said they were to 
act upon receipt of orders from Berlin 
which would not reach them until after 
this visit of the Kaiser. We didn’t con- 
sider it safe to wait until we found out 
whether they actually received those 
orders or not, so we turned them over 
to your secret service with the evidence, 
and they made ‘good Indians’ of them. 
Now, if you choose to doubt any knowl- 
edge of that plot, you’ll be merely tak- 
ing the view that thousands of other 
people would take. Very good! We’ll 
merely leave the inference without any 
accusation whatever. But the proceed- 
ings blocked out during that conference 
as a possible line of action in the imme- 
diate future are of the utmost serious- 
ness to the Entente—to the entire civ- 
ilized world—to Austria, Bavaria, 
Hungary and Wiirttemberg.” 

“T don’t think you made that clear in 
your somewhat brief account of that 
interview, mein Herr. I grasped the 
fact that you didn’t believe the internal 
dissensions in the Imperial family and 
German government quite as serious 
as the outside reports imply, but I 
didn’t get the conclusions you drew 
from that fact.” 


“DOSSIBLY,” rejoined Mr. McMur- 

tagh, “we forgot to state some of 
the things actually said, Your Highness. 
The idea—the crux of the Kaiser’s visit 
to Vienna—is this: The Entente has 
plainly stated, in reply to Germany’s de- 
mand for peace terms, that the Allies 
will consider no terms whatever with 
the present dynasty—that until a repre- 
sentative democratic government is es- 
tablished in Germany, there will be no 
discussion of peace. This was natural- 
ly blasphemous to the war lord; he 
didn’t take any stock in it at all. The 
Entente would see! would sue for 
peace on its knees! Well, a good bit 
of water has run under the bridge since 
then. Practically the whole civilized 
world has united to keep the Allies on 
their feet and increasingly effective. 
The man is at last beginning to fear 
that it may not be possible to retain 
Belgium, northern France, Poland, Ser- 
bia and Turkey. He doesn’t admit 
it to himself, even yet, but he’s begin- 
ning to see visions at night—visions of 
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exile, a dismembered empire, failure, 
oblivion. And he is determined with 
every ounce of his will that such an out- 
come shall be impossible—that while ap- 
parently yielding, Germany shall come 
out of the struggle a little stronger 
than when she went in. The thing still 
seems feasible to him—under certain 
reorganized conditions. 

“The Allies will make no peace with 
him or any of his family? Very well! 
The Allies—poor stupid fools—must 
be outwitted by his superior intelli- 
gence: that’s all. German Kultur can- 
not fail in the end, even though the 
means employed seem very distasteful 
to a stiff-necked anointed one. Reports 
must be spread of dissensions in the 
German government. The thing must 
be well done, with German efficiency, 
so that the outside fools cannot doubt 
what they see and hear—for months, 
a year if necessary. There must be 
rumors of abdications in favor of a 
younger, more popular, prince—crises 
in the Reichstag. Then is to come the 
abdication of the young prince in favor 
of a popular demand for representative 
government. Next will come a general 
election—a president and cabinet, who 
would prove to be of the aristocracy, on 
a majority vote. But—wunderlying all 
this—the secret pledge of the Bundes- 
rat, already given, to support another 
reorganization of the Government one 
year after the declaration of peace—a 
reorganization which should restore the 
monarchy and succession to practically 
the identical position it now occupies. 

“By means of this scheme, it was 
certain that the demands of the Allies 
would be much less severe—on the sup- 
position that they were dealing with a 
democracy anxious to rehabilitate itself, 
a people who, for reasons of world poli- 
tics, must not be crushed. There would 
be no talk of dismembering Germany, 
no demands for impossible indemni- 
ties—considerable bartering of con- 
quered territory, with Germany emerg- 
ing in possession of more Continental 
area than she had in 1914 and probably 
some of her colonial possessions re- 
stored.” 
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“BUT,” asked Racoczy, “how does 
that sort of scheme affect Austriaf 


What does she gain by it? What is 
her position throughout ?” 
“That of the cat’s-paw! Just that 


And while Charles appeared to be mo- 
mentarily hypnotized by the statement 
that he would be territorially a gainer in 
remaining as Germany’s ally to the end, 
but giving the world an impression that 
he ‘was really withdrawing Austrian 
troops from the German fronts, I fancy 
he saw through the whole scheme— 
saw that Austria had everything to gain 
by a separate peace, even with loss of 
territory—saw increasing disaster if he 
continues to fight. Gentlemen, our 
job for the next few weeks is right here 
in Vienna, even if Charles goes up to 
the Galician front in a little while as 
he intends! The underground battles 
of the, war will be fought in this city— 
and in Munich and in Washington— 


‘during the coming months!” 


“Then, if his abdication were an ac- 
complished fact, if the Reichstag actual- 
ly declares for a democracy or a more 
constitutional monarchy, you would not 
place full reliance upon the existing 
conditions, mein Herr?” 

“Not while the man or his brood re- 
main anywhere out of exile! For three 
long and bloody years we have seen the 
autocratic domination of Germany as 
the most indisputable fact of the whole 
world. And when the Entente finally 
makes peace, it must be on terms which 
make the future existence of military 
autocracy impossible! If the Allies 
are hoodwinked, bluffed into dangerous 
leniency, by the snares of this man and 
his military clique, there will be many 
more bloody years ahead of us—world- 
wide annihilation! Does anyone sup- 
pose for one moment that the Allies will 
consent to a draw with Germany? It 
would mean German domination of the 
world inside of ten years,—every othcr 
nation a vassal state, adiministered from 
Berlin,—with the crushing out of indi- 
vidual liberty and humanity. We have 
been shown the character of those who 
started this thing. We’ve been warned! 
God knows we’ve been warned!” 


What has been happening in Vienna? Read the answer in the next 
fascinating and timely story of the Free Lances in Diplomacy, 
in the November BLUE. BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale October 1st. 
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(What Has Already Happened to Me:) 


NERVOUS breakdown 

drove me into a sanitarium; 

and the sanitarium drove me 

to a nervous break-away—by 
means of a rope made of sheets, via my 
bedroom window one foggy night. 
And then so much happened that I 
didn’t have a chance to think about 
my nerves for some time—though as a 
successful novelist and playwright, I had 
been accustomed to coddling myself a 
great deal. 

For as I made my way along the 

beach,—the sanitarium was on the sea- 
shore——I stumbled upon a man lying 
motionless with a chloroform-saturated 
towel tied across his face. I removed 
this latter and found that he was by 
no means dead, although well under 
the influence of the anesthetic. And 
then I did a thing I have since deeply 
regretted; but the temptation was 
strong. 
' You see, I’d left the sanitarium clad 
only in bathrobe and pajamas; and I’d 
lost one slipper, so that walking had 
become very painful. Now, my prob- 
lem was to get as far away from that 
infernal sanitarium as possible; and I 
couldn’t do that successfully in a bath- 
robe and one slipper. Well—well, I 
borrowed my sleeping friend’s clothes 
and his shoes; and instead of giving 
the alarm,—and getting myself hauled 
back to the sanitarium!—I left the 
sleeper, commandeered a deserted mo- 
tor-boat I found drawn up on the beach 
and went away from there. 


THEN in the darkness I heard the 


siren of another boat; next, from ~ 


close by, I heard voices; and what 
they were saying was sufficiently aston- 
ishing. 


Pleasure 
Island 


~~ Frank R.Adams 


“Do you, Victor, take this woman to 
be your lawfully wedded wife?” 

A man’s voice answered: “I do.” 

“Do you, Rosalind, take this man to 
be your lawfully wedded husband?” 

“No! No! No!” 

There followed the sound of a dis- 
pute, of a scuffle——and of a heavy 
splash in the water. And a moment 
afterward the dripping figure of a 
woman clambered over the stern of the 
boat I was in. 

At her command I started the boat 
full speed ahead and so escaped from 
the other. And presently the girl 
vouchsafed an explanation of the 
amazing situation: 

She had come to the mainland on a 
shopping expedition in the company of 
Sommers, one of the servants at Pleas- 
ure Island, where she lived with her 
stepfather. In the town she had met 
her uncle, one Spring-Gilbert and a 
Mr. King. Her uncle had invited her 
to visit his yacht in the harbor; she 
had done so—and they had detained 
her and tried to force her to marry 
King. Her refusal and escape had fol- 
lowed. The chloroformed man whose 
clothing I had stolen was the servant 
Sommers. 


WHILE she told me of this, we sped 

through the darkness in the 
course she directed, and eventually we 
came to an island with a lighthouse on 
it. Meanwhile Rosalind had fallen 
asleep—I fancy her precious uncle had 
drugged her. So I picked her up in my 
arms and carried her ashore and to a 
lighted house close by. No one an- 
swered my ring or my shout, however; 
and so I kicked open the screen door 
and carried the sleeping Rosalind 
inside. 

(My Story Follows in Detail:) 


Copyright, 1917, by the Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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CHAPTER V 


F course you do not believe in 
premonitions any more than I 
do, but if I had been at all 
superstitious about such things, 

I would have obeyed an indescribable 
and nearly irresistible impulse which I 
had at the moment I entered. That im- 
pulse was to back out hastily through 
that screen door which I had closed 
behind me. There was nothing tangible, 
you know, not a sound or a movement 
of any sort to disturb my equanimity— 
just a sort of an indescribable “hunch” 
to stay out in the open. If a brick or 
something like that had fallen on my 
head as I stepped in, I would not have 
been half so much inclined to think that 
the great white house was inimical to 
me. 

If I received any physical sensation 
at all, it was one of atmospheric depres- 
sion. The air seemed a little heavier 
than it was outside. I stood with my 
back to the door a minute, trying to 
define my sensations. Chiefly they 
seemed to be a sort of a crinkly feeling 
along my spine. 

“Hello!” I said, intending to shout, 
but ending up with a hoarse whisper. 

That would never do, I decided. Was 
I a medieval savage to let an invisible 
barrier stand between me and the secret 
of that silent house? Nonsense! The 
warning which seemed to come from 
nowhere to the effect that I would do 
well not to investigate was the prompt- 


A Continued Story 





ing of a nervous imagination. What 
could there be in those brilliantly lighted 
rooms to hurt me? 

Silencing the premonitory voices 
within, I broke away from my safe 
anchorage by the door and crossed the 
rather barren hall to the drawing-room, 
which was connected with the hall by 
double doors. As I moved away from 
the outside air, something seemed to 
close in behind me. I looked around. 
There was nothing. The outside door 
was still invitingly open. 

-“You fool!” I whispered to myself, 
and started when I thought I heard the 
phrase echoed behind me. My nerves 
must be in a terrible state indeed. 

The drawing-room, or more properly 
the living-room, was furnished heavily 
in dark mahogany inlaid with dull 
brass. The furniture was gorgeous, and 
I had never seen anything like it, but it 
struck me that it was unexpected. It 
would have been more in keeping with 
the stronghold of a pirate chief of the 
West Indies. 

The chairs were set exactly in what 
was evidently their prearranged places, 
and a huge settee occupied the mathe- 
matical center of the room, facing a 
bricked fireplace equipped with dull 
brass fire-irons and dogs. A flagging of 
carpet-brick extended out for ten feet 
as an apron. 


ON that tremendous and softly 

padded divan I placed Rosalind. 
Her wet clothing draped not ungrace- 
fully about her slim body, and one arm, 
the one which had recently circled my 
neck, was pillowed under her cheek. 
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The picture, all but Sommers’ coat, 
which she still wore, was a very pretty 
one, and I mentally resolved to stage 
the girl and the setting in my next 
theatrical production. 

I was loath to leave her there alone, 
but it seemed impossible that harm 
could come to her in her own house, and 
I wanted to hunt up her father to an- 
nounce her arrival and then get away 
myself to some region remote from the 
Saskatchewoc Health Resort. 

Therefore, with a last look to make 
sure that she was sleeping soundly, I 
went into the next room, which proved 
to be the dining-hall. This apartment 
was no less unusual than the one I had 
just left. It was severely furnished with 
a monkish table, long and squat, with 
benches on either side instead of chairs. 
The walls were paneled mm smoky oak, 
and the windows were long and narrow 
with leaded panes at the top and iron 
bars across the lower openings. But 
peeping in saucily between those bars 
were the faces of tiny clambering roses 
that apparently had intruded out of an 
impudent curiosity which matched my 
own. 

But there was no sign of a human 
being except the lighted electric lamp, 
not a disarranged chair nor a hastily 
dropped bit of embroidery or a book 
that some one might have just laid 
down. 

And in the kitchen the same uncanny 
order prevailed. All cooking utensils 
were put away; there were no crumbs 
around the sink, and the Dutch tile walls 
were guiltless of stain or cobweb. But 
the lights were on. 

There being no further outlet from 
the kitchen save to the open air, I re- 
traced my steps once more to the living- 
room, with its savage magnificence of 
mahogany and brass. There was a 
closed door from that room, leading to 
another wing of the house. 

Rosalind still lay on the couch, and 
the tawny splendor of the room was 
none too gorgeous a setting for the com- 
placent, wistful beauty that was hers in 
repose. Just as she lay there on that 
magnificent couch, she somehow re- 
minded me of one of the superb, splen- 
did heroines of H. Rider-Haggard. If 
she had been consumed before my eyes 
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‘in a whirling flame like the immortal 
‘She, I would hardly have been sur- 


prised ; nor would the fabulous jewels 
of King Solomon’s mines have been 
out of place upon her breast. 

I drew myself up with a jerk. My 
mind was running riot in that vacuum 
stillness. I was becoming drugged with 
the silence—I who prided myself upon 
my lack of susceptibility to mere appeals 
to the emotions. I tore myself away 
from the contemplation of the sleeping 
Rosalind Joy and opened tentatively the 
closed door, a heavy mahogany solid 
panel, hinged and decorated with brass. 
I confronted.a corridor brilliantly 
lighted like the rest of the house. 

As I stepped into the hallway, the 
heavy door closed noiselessly behind me. 
By opening it once more, I reassured 
myself that it was not fastened—as I 
did so, laughing at myself for my sud- 
den excess of caution. Surely I had no 
reason to suspect a trap. No one could 
ee have anything against me here. 

t was just that uncanny silence and the 
senseless glare of the many lights get- 
ting on my nerves. 


"THERE were two doors leading from 
this corridor, one on either side. 
The one on the left, as I discovered 
upon a hasty investigation, opened upon 
an empty stite consisting of a tremen- 
dous library, a bedroom and bath. 

The library was done in California 
redwood, which gave it a warm and 
vivid coloring. To my taste, it was a 
little too bright, and I would have pre- 
ferred it toned down to a browner hue. 
Still, the grain and natural color of 
the wood were glorious, and I suppose 
it would have been a shame to spoil 
them. A redwood desk stood at one end 
of the room, as if it were on a lecture 
platform before a hall where students 
were wont to assemble. But if there 
ever were students, they had to stand 
up, for there was only one chair in the 
room, the one back of the desk. Aside 
from the redwood bookshelves, there 
was no other furniture in the room. 
What on earth the idea of so much un- 
used space was, I could not imagine. 

The bedroom was furnished in mas- 
sive style with a simplicity of taste that 
indicated to me a masculine occupant. 
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There were no frills on the curtains, nor 
any fancy gewgaws on the dresser. 
That and the other furniture was of 
Circassian walnut of a beautiful curly 
grain. I noticed, too, that the mirror 
was not placed with any particular ref- 
erence to the light. Evidently the per- 
son who dressed in that room did not 
often have to refer to it for help. Obvi- 
ously it could not be a woman. There 
was nothing very mysterious about that 
apartment, and so I crossed the hallway 
to the other one. 

This room was more curious than any 
of the others. So far as I could see, it 
had little reason for existence in that 
out-of-the-way place, for it was a per- 
fectly equipped chemical laboratory— 
perfectly equipped, that is, as far as 
the eye of a layman could tell. The 
walls were lined with glass cases con- 
taining delicate weighing machines and 
finely made apparatus of glass and 
brass, the uses of which I did not under- 
stand. Several large, long tables occu- 
pied the center of the room, and in each 
was a leaden sink with water and sewer 
attachments. The tables themselves were 
variously strewn with instruments, test- 
tube racks, retorts and _ the like. 
One cabinet contained several hundred 
square glass-stoppered bottles, some 
with enameled labels and others care- 
fully pasted with the memoranda of 
their contents. The entire floor of the 
room was in tile, a conventional pattern 
in large squares of white and green, 
alternating. 

This room was lighted with individual 
green-shaded globes suspended from the 
ceiling on cords. These globes hung at 
intervals of four or five feet over the 
tables, affording a strong light where it 
would be most needed by anyone con- 
ducting experiments. I noted that the 
illumination was furnished in the day- 
time by long skylights running parallel 
with the tables and over them. It was 
obviously an ideal arrangement for sci- 
entific work. 

I suppose I appreciated it less than a 
‘person would who had had more experi- 
ence in that sort of thing, but even I 
recognized the perfection of the equip- 
ment. I remembered that Rosalind had 
spoken of her father as a chemist. If 
she had not mentioned it directly, at 
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least she had said that he expected some 
chemicals which she -was_ bringing 
back. 

Probably Mr. Joy was some hermit 
genius who chose to bury himself in this 
out-of-the-way place to conduct experi- 
ments in abstruse chemical problems. 
Presumably he was a_ shriveled-up, 
scholarly person with magnifying lenses 
over his eyes for spectacles, brown- 
stained fingers, a trembling voice and 
an absent-minded disregard of dress. 


c was while I was thus picturing the 
owner of the house on Pleasure 
Island that he appeared before me. I 
say “appeared” advisedly, because it 
was just as sudden and unexpected as 
that. I was standing not far from the 
center of the room, absorbed in this un- 
mannerly speculation about the habits 
and appearance of my host, when sud- 
denly just at my feet one of the squares 
of green tiling slid away and there rose 
slowly through the opening thus made 
a middle-aged gentleman of heavy, flac- 
cid figure and an apoplectic spot on 
either cheek, which was otherwise quite 
colorless. 

To say that we were both astonished 
is putting it mildly. ‘In a long and 
varied career in connection with the 
stage, I have seen many elevator traps, 
but I scarcely expected to find one in a 
private house. Neither did I expect to 
have it project before me so suddenly, 
out of the bowels of the earth, so to 
speak, so unhappy-looking a devil. Usu- 
ally the fellows who come out of traps 
wear red tights and chuckle fiendishly 
when not engaged in singing intermi- 
nably in deep bass. But this man was 
no Mephistopheles. The lean grace of 
the devil was not his. He bulged at 
the equator considerably, and I mentally 
congratulated him on getting through 
the trap without scraping off a vest-but- 
ton or two. . 

My vis-a-vis stood the surprise better 
than I did. Perhaps life had already 
revealed all its climaxes to him. His 
face looked old enough—not with real 
age, understand, but with experience 
and possibly suffering. Real age he 
denied, as was evinced by the fact that 
-+he wore a single long lock of dyed hair 
plastered carefully clear across an other- 
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wise bald cranium. But his face was a 
sick face, either from study, dissipation, 
drugs or disease, I could not tell which. 
All the other pale features stood back, 
so to speak, to emphasize a prominent 
Roman nose. In startling incongruity 
his mouth smiled. His face was not in- 
tended for merriment, and the effect 
was somewhat ghastly. I felt then and 
many times afterward that evening as 
if I wanted to reach over and erase that 
meaningless smirk from his coun- 
tenance. 


AFIER our moment of mutual in- 

spection he stepped from the trap 
and confronted me with a questioning 
glance. 

“Tf you’re Mr. Joy,” I said at last in 
response to that unspoken inquiry, “I’ve 
got to admit that the members of your 
family have a knack of turning up 
unexpectedly.” 

“The members of my family?” he 
queried politely, but with a note of be- 
wilderment in his voice. “I am Mr. 
Joy, certainly, but—” 

“T referred to your stepdaughter 
Rosalind. The reason I am intruding 
in your house is because I brought her 
home.” 

“Brought her home?” he repeated 
incredulously. “Why, to my knowledge 
she has been home and in bed for sev- 
eral hours. You're mistaken, sir.” Not 
jonly was he positive in his manner of 
speech, but there was in his voice a 
latent suspicion of the sincerity of my 
own statement. Why was I always 
being placed in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of a liar when I told the simple 
truth? But Rosalind had not been 
home and in bed for several hours. 
Of that I was certain. And I had 
proof. 

“If you will come to the living- 
room—” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” he agreed, and with old- 
fashioned courtesy he opened the door 
for me to precede him. 

I almost feared that Rosalind would 
not be there. Perhaps the floor had 
opened and swallowed her up just as it 
had disgorged her stepfather. But my 
fears were groundless. The girl was 
still sleeping placidly where I had placed 
her. 


THE BLUE 


He eyed her with evident astonish- 
ment. “What’s this?” he ejaculated. 

“She’s only sleeping,” I explained. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed fer- 
vently. “She must not die—not until 
after to-morrow, anyway.” 

That struck me as being a curious 
speech even for a stepfather to make. 
And Mr. Joy did not go to his step- 
daughter’s side as I expected that he 
would. Instead, he stepped to the wall 
and near the door found an electric 
push-button, which he pressed. 

That done, he sank unsteadily into a 
chair. “It’s my heart,” he explained, 
“the shock and everything. Be all 
right in a minute.” 

His breathing became a matter of less 
difficulty shortly, but I forbore to ask 
the questions which rose to my lips. 
Plenty of time for those when he had 
quite recovered! 


RESENTLY there came into the 

living-room by way of the dining- 
hall a gracefully moving woman who 
was evidently answering the summons 
from the bell. She must have come 
from outside the house somewhere, be- 
cause I was positive there had been no 
one there when I had first inspected the 
place. 

Her glance rested first on Mr. Joy 
with a moment’s apprehension; then 
her gaze shifted to take in myself and 
the sleeping Rosalind. 

“Not dead!” she exclaimed in startled 
dismay. ‘Not to-day!” 

The same sentiment that Mr. Joy had 
expressed! And I felt sure that neither 
of them felt so much concern for the 
girl as for some unexplained circum- 
stances which might follow her demise. 
What was her uncle’s desire to marry 
her off and her stepfather’s manifest 
anxiety to keep her alive one more day 
at any cost? Poor Rosalind seemed the 
unconscious pivot on which destiny 
revolved. 

“She isn’t dead,” I explained. 

“I told Sommers not to—” 
began. 

“You said that Rosalind came home 
before dark.” Mr. Joy interrupted her 
with the sharp accusation. “Why?” 

The woman looked at him thought- 
fully for a moment with her searching 


she 
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black eyes. His tone apparently did 
not intimidate her. 

“T was afraid you might worry,” she 
began. 

“So you lied to me?” 

=Ihave:_for years, 
simply. 

I looked curiously to see what sort 
of a woman it was who so serenely 
flouted her employer. For I felt sure 
that he was her employer; and further, 
I was quite certain from Rosalind’s de- 
scription of the household that this was 
Mrs. Strang, the housekeeper. 

A handsome woman she was, of that 
type which reaches the highest point of 
perfection in mature years. There was 
nothing of the faded rose about her, 
despite the fact that she was probably 
forty. (I guess her age; perhaps I 
wrong her.) Dark hair in profusion,— 
very dark, almost a Spanish blue- 
black,—and the great, passionate eyes 
that go with it, a smooth, olive-tinted 
skin and a perfectly molded body that, 
under perfect control, still managed to 
convey the impression of languor—all 
were hers, together with a thinly veiled 
expression of contempt for the world 
that rather well became her sensitive 
features—that is, if she were not look- 
ing at you. 
uncomfortable. 

Just now she wore what I believe the 
ladies fashion-magazines call a travel- 
ing or walking costume. .I am aided 
in my diagnosis by the fact that she 
also wore a hat. By the same token I 
can always. tell a dancing-frock when I 
see a girl at a party dancing inside one 
of them. 

It struck me as rather odd that she 
should be thus dressed for the street 
in a place where there were no streets, 
but I forbore to comment. Mr. Joy 
took no notice of her costume; or if 
he did notice, it was apparently what 
he expected, because he expressed no 
surprise. 

“This is Mr. —”’ He started to in- 
troduce me to the housekeeper, but 
stopped as he realized I had _ not 
given my name. 

“Fritz James,” I supplied thought- 
lessly, and then regretted immediately 
that I had not kept my identity to my- 
self. When the sanitarium authorities 


she_ replied 
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began searching for me, it would be 
easier to mislead them under some 
name less well known than my own. 


But my fears were groundless. My 

name seemed absolutely unfamiliar 
to both of them. That I should be un- 
known anywhere in the United States 
seemed impossible, but it was true. 
What’s the use of writing successful 
plays? No one notices the name of the 
author. The public remembers the star 
and sometimes the manager, especially 
if it is David Belasco or George Cohan, 
but the author—never. If you do not 
believe it, ask yourself quickly who 
wrote “Shenandoah,” “An Enemy to 
the King,” “In Old Kentucky” or 
“Bought and Paid For’? Do you know 
the names of one of those authors? If 
you do, you are better informed than 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred. 
And yet those plays are four of the best 
known that have ever been produced in 
America. 

Confound it, I might as well have 
been John Smith the barber as Fritz 
James the playwright. At that time I 
was full of pride and cared. Now I’m 
full of contentment and quite indifferent 
whether anyone knows the name James 
or not. At home I am called—but I'll 
be darned if I’ll tell you. It isn’t so 
much the name, anyway, as the way she 
says it as I pick her up out of her crib 
in the nursery when I come home from 
an afternoon rehearsal. I suppose that 
to you it would sound as if she said 
“Gurroo-gurroo,” but I assure you that 
you do not understand the original 
Anglo-Saxon when it is perfectly 
spoken. 

Leaving the fascinating subject men- 
tioned above and returning to Mrs. 
Strang, also quite fascinating but in a 
more mature way, it may be said that 


.to all intents and purposes the secret of 


my name was safe with her. It did not 
arouse the flicker of an eyelash when I 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Joy completed the introduction, 
which the lady and myself acknowl- 
edged perfunctorily. 

‘You will put Rosalind to bed,” Mr. 
Joy suggested. 

Mrs. Strang went to the side of the 
couch to waken her. The girl stirred 
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faintly under her touch and then curled 
oe comfortably on her improvised 
ed. 

I laughed. “She’s terribly tired. If 
you like, I’ll carry her to her room, and 
possibly you could undress her without 
waking her up.” 

Mr. Joy started to protest, but Mrs. 
Strang silenced him with a look and a 
sentence. ‘It will be just as well if she 
should not wake up until to-morrow.” 

Mr. Joy assented. “Then if you can 
carry her, Mr. James?” 

If I could carry her! I was on the 
point of telling about the magic strength 
that came to me when I had Rosalind in 
my arms, but upon reflection I decided 
that it would sound improbable to a man 
of science. Doubtless he would attribute 
it to some sentimental cause which I was 
positive was nonsense. I did not have 
any sentiment in my being. 

_But Rosalind was a welcome burden 
when I picked her up once more. Why, 
she just fitted into the crook of my arm. 
I suppose that’s the reason it was so 
easy to carry her. An engineer could 
doubtless figure it out on the basis of 
strains and adjustment and balance of 
load. 

As I picked her up and looked to Mrs. 
Strang to lead the way, I found that she 
was gazing at Mr. Joy. 

“Which apartment?” she asked. 

“Why, her own, of course,” Mr. Joy 
returned without hesitation. 

“T would suggest,” the lady went on 
evenly with apparent meaning in her 
voice, “that she sleep in one of the other 
cottages, especially for to-night.” 

Rosalind’s father considered the sig- 
nifiance of this for a moment and 
finally agreed. “Then put her in La 
Petite Trianon.” 

Later I was to learn that each one of 
the cottages surrounding the main house 
was a separate sleeping-apartment, and 
that they were all named after famous 
houses of history. 


MBs: STRANG led the way outdoors 
around the veranda and down a 
short graveled walk to the tiny bunga- 
low which was to be Rosalind’s quarters 
for the night. It was exceedingly at- 
tractive, consisting of four small rooms, 
a tiny parlor, dressing-room, bedroom 
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and a comfortable bath. I approved of 
it strongly as a method of housing 
guests. Here were combined privacy 
and comfort in the highest degree. 

I deposited Rosalind on the bed and 
left Mrs. Strang to the task of remov- 
ing the damp clothes. Retracing my 
steps fo the main house, I there found 
Mr. Joy still seated in the living-room. 
He was evidently recovering from his 
heart-attack, for his color was slightly 
better and his breathing more even. 

“Sit down, Mr. James,” he invited, 
indicating one of the heavy chairs near 
himself. “TI haven’t had time as yet to 
thank you for bringing Rosalind home. 
At the same time, I trust you will not 
mind my mentioning that I am con- 
sumed with curiosity to know why she 
did not return earlier and what has 
become of Sommers, who left the island 
dressed in the very suit you now have 
on,’ 

All things considered, it was not go- 
ing to be an easy story to tell with any 
hope of having it believed, but I could 
think of no yarn to spin in place of the 
truth. Ordinarily not without powers 
of invention, I found myself now for the 
first time without a tellable plot in my 
system. ; 

So I blurted out the truth. Imagine 
my surprise when he believed me. Even 
the incident of the near-marriage on the 
boat, which struck me as being espe- 
cially incredible, he swallowed without 
comment, save to repeat the name of 
Rosalind’s uncle, Spring-Gilbert, with a 
curse. 

“He nearly tricked me,” Mr. Joy mut- 
tered, bringing his fist down on the arm 
of his chair. “I might have known 
that he would try something before to- 
morrow. I suppose he has kept quiet 
so long just so that I would feel that 
much more secure and leave a weak spot 
open for attack just as I did.” 

Once more a reference to 
morrow! : 

“Why to-morrow?” I said, not quite 
intending to be impertinently curious, 
but nevertheless impelled to utter the 
question that was teasing my mind. 

“Because. to-morrow is Rosalind’s 
birthday.” 

“She will be twenty-five.” 

Mr. Joy jumped as if he had been 


to- 
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shot. “How do you know? 
one of Spring-Gilbert’s spies ?”” 

I laughed. ‘“Haven’t I told you that 
‘I have never even set eyes on him.” 

“But how did you know about to- 
morrow?” 

“T didn’t. You have mentioned it 
yourself. So has Mrs. Strang. As far 
as her age is concerned, Rosalind told 
me that on the way here. You see, there 
is no mystery whatever about my 
knowledge of her age. I am free to ad- 
mit that I personally am completely in 
the dark as to the significance of Miss 
Joy’s being detained on the yacht by her 
uncle, but there is no particular obscur- 
ity about the way she left it. It was 
merely a lucky coincidence.” 

“Do you think Spring-Gilbert knows 
that you picked Rosalind up?” 

- “T don’t see how he could. The Lady 
Leslie is a very quiet motor-boat, as you 
know. -Besides, there was enough noise 
and confusion on the yacht to cover any 
ordinary racket. I am positive he could 
not see tis, because I could not make 
them out at all, and on account of hav- 
ing heard her fog-horn, I was looking 
for the yacht.” 


ME: JOY chuckled. “Then Spring- 

Gilbert will undoubtedly think she 
is drowned. That’s rich. I'd like to see 
his face when he finds out she isn’t.” 
He laughed more heartily. 

“You speak as if he would be disap- 
pointed to find her alive,” I suggested 
with a tentative question in the inflec- 
tion of my voice. 

“And you wouldn’t mind knowing 
why,” he interrupted my inflection cor- 
rectly. “I can’t blame you a bit, and I 
don’t see any reason why you should 
not know. The time will be up to-mor- 
row, and as you will not leave here until 
then, you could do no harm even if you 
wished.” é 

I looked him over appraisingly and 
ticketed him correctly as a man who 
wanted to talk. There was small won- 
der in that. Having been bottled up 
for a long period of time on this island 
with only women and servants for com- 
panions, it was quite natural that he 
should be aching for a male confidant. 
Some men are more that way than oth- 
ers. Plainly Mr. Joy was a raconteur. 


Are you 
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But his suggestion that I stay on the 
island until the next day did not meet 
with my unqualified approval. 

“But I can’t stay here,” I protested. 

“How would you leave?” 

“T thought that possibly some one 
could set me ashore in the Lady 
Leslie.” 

He dismissed that suggestion 
abruptly. “Impossible, my boy. Didn’t 
you understand that our only servants 
are away, the cook on board Mr. King’s 
yacht, and Sommers, God only knows 
where, perhaps dead by this time. You 
see, you have to stay.” 

No, I did not have to stay, but I did 
not tell him so. I still had Rosalind’s 
automatic in my pocket, or rather in 
Sommers’ pocket, and I felt confident 
that I could board the Lady Leslie and 
make my way to shore in spite of any 
protest of the owner. But I wasn’t sure 
that I was quite prepared to do that. 

Besides, I really wanted to hear the 
reason for the mysterious conduct of 
Mr. Spring-Gilbert and his matrimoni- 
ally inclined friend Mr. King. I admit 
that 1 am human and have a natural 
curiosity. Further than that, I am in 
the business of building plots myself, 
and it annoyed me to have a problem 
like that turn up for which I could not, 
by the use of my imagination, supply 
an adequate motive. I had been trying 
for hours to figure out the reason that 
made Mr. Spring-Gilbert take such a 
vital interest in Rosalind’s marriage, 
and my usually fertile mind had failed 
me at all points. 

Mr. Joy noticed my mental struggle 
with myself, and he chuckled thereat. 

“Well,” he inquired, “do you care to 
stay and hear ‘The Fascinating Adven- 
ture of the Girl Who Was Not Allowed 
to Die’ ?” 

I pondered only a moment. The man 
had a dime-novelist’s faculty for select- 
ing a tantalizing title. 

“T’ll stay,” I decided. 
your story.” 


CHAPTER VI 
S VER since I was a boy,” con- 
EF. fessed Mr. Joy modestly, “I have 
been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful with women.” 


“Go on with 
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Mentally, I desired to kick Mr. Joy 
once around the room. There is no type 
of man that I really dislike more in- 
stantly than one who admits that he is a 
hit with the ladies. I have found in my 
short life that there are a number of 
other men who feel as I do about this. 
However, our disapproval does not seem 
to have any appreciable effect upon the 
conceit of those who toy with women’s 
heartstrings and admit it. They go on 
Don Juaning and then telling us less 
fortunate mortals about their luck. 

“T have not gone out of my way,” Mr. 
Joy went on, “to seek the fair sex. On 
the contrary! Possibly it was my very 
reticence that charmed them. Even 
when I was fifteen, the teacher of the 
school where I went was in love with 
me. Fortunately, I had a fairly level 


head for a youngster, or I would have_ 


been married a dozen times before I was 
of age. As it was, I lived a moderately 
pleasant life free from chains, plucking 
the blossoms here and there but not set- 
tling down to the cultivation of a rose- 
garden of my own. What was the use? 
All the flowers were mine for the asking, 
and I was spared all the labor of making 
them grow. I was a vagabond of love, 
passing from door to door regaled with 
emotional hand-outs.” He sighed. 

“T was biding my time. I would not 
marry until the right woman came along, 
a woman who had charm, beauty and 
money. I was thirty when I found her. 
She was a widow with one daughter, 
Rosalind, who was then a baby. Like 
all the others, she was attracted to me 
when we first met. We were married. 
Her money brought to -me the leisure 
which I had always desired in which to 
make original research in the field of 
chemistry, and her charm and beauty 
were a lasting pleasure to a connoisseur 
like myself. I knew how to make the 
most of her, to bring each blossom to the 
full bloom. 

“But there was one drawback. Mrs. 
Joy was extremely jealous. It was hard 
to explain to her why other women were 
still interested in me after I was mar- 
ried. I couldn’t help being civil to them, 
of course, and there was something 
about me they could not resist. Of 
course, a man is a man, and I admit that 
I did not try to make myself repulsive 
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to them. Maybe you know yourself 
how hard it is to explain to one woman 
why another one is interested in you. 
I tried it, but Mrs. Joy failed to grasp 
the guiltlessness of my conduct in the 
matter. Why, she actually thought that 
I was going out of my way to win their 
love, when all the time I was telling 
them that it could not be. 

“As a consequence of this insane 
jealousy, my wife made a will to pre- 
vent me from marrying again if she 
should die. She said it was because she 
was afraid I would not take care of her 
daughter Rosalind, but her real reason 
was simply to tie me up so that I could 
never get any more pleasure out of my 
life. She had always been delicate, and 
we had only been married three years 
before she passed away. 

“There I was, tied up for the rest of 
my natural life. I had known about the 
will in a vague sort of way, but had not 
heard the full particulars until her attor- 
ney read them to me after the funeral. 
The conditions were peculiarly irksome 
to one of my gregarious and social in- 
stincts. They were something like this: 
I was to enjoy the full income from my 
wife’s fortune, but only for so long a 
period of time as I should remain un- 
married. In the event of my marriage, 
the guardianship of the girl and the use 
of the fortune was to go immediately to 
my wife’s brother, Homer Spring-Gil- 
bert. If Rosalind died or was married 
before the age of twenty-five, the money 
was also to go to this cursed brother 
of my wife. 

“Her attorney said she put that in be- 
cause she did not want her daughter to 
make the mistake of marrying before 
she was old enough to judge for herself, 
and she thought the surest way to ac- 
complish that was to make it to my 
interest to keep her single. Rather 
humiliating to me, wasn’t it? But I for- 
gave her. It was only because she loved 
me and was jealous. The rest of the 
will stated that if the conditions of the 
will were lived up to until Rosalind’s 
twenty-fifth birthday, the estate was to 
be divided between myself and her, with 
the understanding that it was all to go 
to her at my death. 

“Neat little scheme, wasn’t it? If 
ever a man was tied up with red tape 
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and bound hand and foot, I was that 
man. It forced me to watch over Rosa- 
lind as carefully as if she were a mil- 
lion-dolJar egg. If she scratched her 
finger, I had a specialist from New 
York to examine it and treat her for it. 
And when she had the measles once, I 
nearly went insane for fear she might 
die. And then when she began to grow 
up and I saw how attractive she was, I 
had to keep her on the island constantly 
for fear some headstrong youth would 
fall in love with her and marry her. 

“The worst of it was that my wife 
had told her brother about the will, and 
T had a vision of him always watching 
me, waiting for me to make the first 
false step. He took various means to 
bring about my downfall. Several beau- 
tiful women who made it a point to meet 
me I am sure were sent by him. But I 
was cautious. I.repressed my love of 
pleasure and society. I became a her- 
mit, a recluse on this island. I devoted 
my energies to study. 

“Spring-Gilbert tried other things, of 
course. Twice he attempted to kidnap 
Rosalind, but I fooled him there. I 
hired Sommers to be her bodyguard, 
and for ten years Spring-Gilbert let us 
alone. I rather supposed he had given 
up entirely, but apparently he had one 
last trick up his sleeve. I can never 
thank you enough for being there in 
time to spoil it. You surely have my 
everlasting gratitude.” 


HE rose and formally shook hands 

with me. “There, sir,” he declared, 
resuming his seat, “I have told you 
what no other being knows. To-mor- 
row Rosdlind is twenty-five. She be- 
comes the mistress of her own destiny, 
and I cease to be a nursemaid. I am 
not an old man yet, and the world is my 
oyster.” *He kissed his hand as if in 
greeting to the admiring universe. 
“Think, my boy, how I shall make up 
for the score of years I have spent in 
prison on this island. ‘I am Monte 
Cristo. There is only one fly in the oint- 
ment, and I shall soon rid myself of 
that. Mrs. Strang loves me. Poor wo- 
man, she couldn’t help it. Being here 
alone on the island for so many years 
with me, I suppose it is perfectly nat- 
ural. I have even promised to marry 
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her when my time is up, but”—he placed 
a finger roguishly upon his smirking 
lips—‘I_ am too old a dog to be caught 
again. I know a trick or two yet.” 

I gazed in fascinated abhorrence at 
this walking death of a man. With dis- 
ease gripping his heart and tearing him 
down, he was still strutting boldly be- 
fore the world, declaring his youthful 
strength. It was like an ancient courte- 
san proclaiming to her departing admir- 
ers that she was beautiful. I shuddered 
to think of Rosalind’s having existed so 
long in that atmosphere, and I rejoiced 
that the morrow would set her free. On 
her twenty-fifth birthday she too would 
begin to live, but for her, life would 
start fresh, all clean and sweet, and 
would not consist in thumbing over the 
soiled pages ‘of a grimy past. 

“When Mr. James is ready, I will 
show him to his sleeping quarters.” 


BOTH Mr. Joy and myself jumped 

guiltily at the sound of Mrs. 
Strang’s voice. She stood in the door- 
way from the dining-room, having en- 
tered noiselessly from the rear. I 
wondered how much of our conversa- 
tion’ she had heard. She certainly 
showed no signs of it in her face. It 
was calm afid competent-looking. I 
sensed by her manner of saying it that 
her speech meant that I was to retire 
at once. The woman undoubtedly had 
an air of authority which it seemed un- 
wise to dispute. Quite obviously Mr. 
Joy had no desire to do so, and I had 
no choice in the matter. Without argu- 
ment I decided that I was in for the 
night. 

“T will retire at once,” I told her. 

“Very well. You will follow me.” 

She led the way out around the ve- 
randa once more, to another of the tiny 
cottages which had been illuminated in 
advance against my arrival. 

“What do you call this cottage?” I 
asked, remembering that the other one 
had been named. 

“This is ‘The Little House with the 
Green Door,’” Mrs. Strang vouch- 
safed pleasantly. 

And sure enough, it did have a solid 
green door set in a spotless white frame. 
Inside, it was even more attractive than 
the one to which I had carried Rosalind. 
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Everything about it was dainty and 
bright, and it made me feel big and 
clumsy to be set amid such tenuous sur- 
roundings. 

“T have laid out extra linen for you,” 
Mrs. Strang said, indicating the articles 
on the back of a chair. “Mr. Sommers’ 
things appear to suit you admirably,” 
she added with a tinge of sarcasm in her 
voice; “so I have taken the liberty of 
supplying you with apparel from his 
wardrobe.” 

I inclined my head in acknowledg- 
ment of her thoughtfulness. I certainly 
was not going to take umbrage at her 
veiled suggestion that I was a thief and 
a pirate. 

When she had gone, I examined the 
bedroom more carefully. It certainly 
was not intended fora man: All around 
were fancy lacy things and dainty bits 
of bric-a-brac which would have been 
smashed up once a month, anyway, if a 
masculine person were in the habit of 
dressing there. But it was not my place 
to quarrel with my surroundings under 
the conditions. I was lucky not to be 
in jail somewhere for stealing the mo- 
tor-boat. If they had chosen to give me 
their fanciest room, it was not my place 
to object. 

I took off my clothes and crawled into 
bed, chuckling at my mental image of 
Dr. Canfield and Nurse Mallory hunting 
for me all night in the woods and re- 
turning home in the morning tired and 
cross. I hoped the fat doctor would get 
wet feet and catch such a cold that he 
would have to take a quart of his own 
nastiest pills. It was a pleasant picture, 
and I fell asleep contemplating it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IHHERE’S nothing in this sanita- 

| rium idea that you have to be 
bathed and massaged within an 

inch of your life in order to make you 
sleep. Why, I never slumbered half so 
soundly during all my stay at Saskatche- 
woc as I did for the first few hours 
after I struck that bed in “The Little 
House with the Green Door.” There 
was not a dream or a nightmare that 
dared’ invade the sacred and heavy- 
barred doors of that sleep. I was 
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muffled away from the ordinary curses 
of the night, and my mind was gently 
cradled in downy oblivion. 

All the more startling, therefore, was 
the sound that awakened me. I do not 
believe I should have noticed it at all 
save for the fact that it was right in the 
room with me, by the very side of my 
bed, in fact. 

It was a woman’s gasp of astonish- 
ment and dismay. 
= in response, I sat bolt.upright in 

ed. 

“What’s that? Who’s there? What’s 
the matter?” I asked in rapid succes- 
sion. I tried to see, but it was too 
dark. 

There was no response, but in a sec- 
ond I heard the click of a door. Who- 
ever it was had moved across the room 
when I wakened. 

“Wait !” 

I bounded from the bed and leaped 
toward the door, barking my shins un- 
mercifully on a chair in the dark as I 
did so. The door was just closing, but 
I caught it in time, and as I yanked it 
open once more, I grabbed the hand 
which was on the outside knob. 

“Rosalind!” I exclaimed. 

The hand which had struggled like 
mad to escape my clutch now became 
passive. 

“How did you know who it was, Mr. 
James?” her voice asked with a little 
laugh that had a remnant of fright in 
it: 

How did I know? I could not say. I 
just did know the instant my fingers 
touched hers. I even knew it a little 
before that. I cannot explain it. 

“You can’t see me?” she went on. 

“No.” 

“Thank heaven for that.” 

“What were you doing here?” I de- 
manded, my faculties gradually awak- 
ing to the unconventionality of the 
situation. 

“Why were you sleeping in my bed?” 
she countered. ‘This is my room. I 
woke up in one of the other cottages 
and felt strange, and so I decided to 
return to my own room. I don’t think. 
I quite understand yet why you are 
here.” 

I almost laughed out loud. “First you 
find me in your boat, and now I’ve taken 
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possession of your room. I assure you 
of my innocence in both cases, however 
much appearances are against me. Mrs. 
Strang brought me to this cottage after 
she had put you to bed in the other 
one.” 

“T wonder why ?” 


WE had been talking in subdued 
whispers for some occult reason 
connected with the fact that we stood 
"in the dark, but now at her question a 
new sound invaded the deathlike quiet. 

It was the clicking of a latch! 

“Did you hear that?” 

“Sh!” I drew her to me and threw 
an arm around her protectingly. 

We stood close together, tense with 
listening. 

Nothing happened for a full minute. 
But there was some one else in the 
room, some one who had opened the 
shutters which covered the window. I 
could see a little oblong of less opaque 
darkness in the side of the wall. 

But whoever had opened the shutters 
was listening too, listening to hear if the 
noise had disturbed anyone. 

I put the palm of my hand over Rosa- 
lind’s mouth for fear she might cry out. 
I nearly did myself—the touch of her 
warm lips was so startling. 

Suddenly from the window sprang a 
small shaft of light. Where it struck 
the wall across the room it made a spot 
no larger than a saucer. It wavered 
a moment and then traveled across the 
wall and down until it rested on the bed 
I had just left. 

The bedclothes were crumpled in a 
ridge down the middle of the bed just 
as I had shoved them aside when I 
sprang up half-awake. By a not un- 
usual freak, they looked as if some one 
were still lying there, some one who had 
pulled the covers with him as he turned 
toward the wall. 

The light wavered a moment—then 
moved toward the pillow; and as it did 
so, a jet of flame came from the win- 
dow, followed instantly by a crashing 
explosion. Rosalind screamed once in 
spite of my muffling hand. Maybe I 
was so startled myself that I had re- 
laxed my vigilance. At any rate, I 
stopped her before she could do it again, 
and her cry ended in a stifled shriek. 
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Instantly there was another shot, then 
another and then another, until six had 
been fired in rapid succession. Then the 
light was snapped off. 

We stood in trembling silence. It 
was a narrow squeak, and I’m willing 
to admit that I was frightened. 

With my hand over Rosalind’s mouth, 
I listened intently for a long time. I 
felt that the person who had fired those 
shots had left, but I was not sure, and 
I waited for some sign of his presence. 
It’s difficult to judge time, especially 
under stress of emotion. You usually 
overestimate the passage of seconds. 

I waited what I judged to be two 
minutes before I removed my hand 
from the girl’s mouth, first warning her 
in a whisper not to cry out. 

“Do you see now why you were not 
allowed to sleep in your own bed ?” 

“Yes, maybe; but why were you al- 
lowed to sleep in it?” 

That was a rather disquieting ques- 
tion. Why was I selected to receive 
that lead reception which had been in- 
tended for Rosalind? Mrs. Strang had 
put me in that room herself. Could it 
be that I was such a hit with her that 
she could not bear to have me live any 
longer? I intended to find out. 

“Thank heaven I came to waken 
you,” whispered Rosalind fervently. 

That was an aspect of the matter I 
had not considered yet. If Rosalind had 
not wakened to find herself in a strange 
bed, and if she had_not returned to her 
own room, I would certainly have re- 
ceived about half a dozen punctures up 
and down my spine. There must be 
something in this Providence thing, 
after all. 


HIS, however, was no time to con- 

sider theology. There were one or 
two tangible things to be attended to 
first. The most important of these, to 
my way of thinking, was to make my 
way over to the window cautiously and 
be sure there was no one there. 

Acting on that idea, I flattened myself 
against the wall and dragging Rosalind 
after me, crept stealthily toward that 
oblong of semilight where my would-be 
murderer had stood. The girl followed 
me without question. 

The window proved ito be vacant. 
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The miscreant, sure that his mission had 
been accomplished, had left without in- 
specting the job. 

When we reached the window, we 
discovered the source of the dim light 
which had come in when the shutters 
were opened. The fog had settled down 
once more outside, but the Pleasure 
Island light, high above us, still managed 
to send a few feeble rays as far as the 
“Little House with the Green Door.” 

It seemed an influence for good up 
there struggling interminably with the 
mists of hate and evil that rolfed in 
murky billows around it. Sometimes 
the fog thickened, and it almost dis- 
‘ appeared; then a ray would struggle 
through—then another; and the yellow 
murk would roll back for an instant 
defeated. 


All at once, while we were watching | 


that silent struggle, a new sound broke 
the stillness of the muffled night. At 
first I thought it was a revolver again, 
although it was far away and deadened 
by the damp mist. But it kept up for 
more than a dozen times and then settled 
down to a clatter like a machine-gun. 

“What do you suppose it is?” Rosa- 
lind asked. 

“T can’t imagine.” 

We both peered out the window as 
if we might pierce the darkness. 

The sound grew less a little. 

Then, as if snuffed by a giant hand, 
the Pleasure Island light, high in its 
tower, suddenly went out. 

“Who put that light out, I wonder?” 
I exclaimed. “It seems strange to turn 
it off before morning.” 

“No one ever turns it out,” Rosalind 
told me. “It is a Government pilot- 
light, and it’s kept burning all the time. 
The electricity for it comes on the 
cable from the mainland, and the light 
is connected up direct, so we can’t turn 
it off or on from here at all.” 

“Do you get your house-lights from 
the same cable?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then probably—” I stopped. 

“Probably what?” 

I had started to say that probably 
every light on the island was out of 
commission too, but I decided not to tell 
her. Plenty of time after I made sure 
that such was the case. 
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“Probably I’d better see what hap- 
pened,” I concluded lamely in place of 
the sentence that was on the tip of my 
tongue. 

“Not go out there with all that 
noise going on?” Rosalind protested, 
clinging to my arm. 

“The noise is getting less,” I reas- 
sured her. We both listened. Sure 
enough, what had been a clatter was 
now a steady hum, diminishing grad- 
ually as we listened. 

I tried to indentify the sound, to 
couple it up with something I had heard 
before, but it baffled me. It grew faint- 
er and fainter like distant drumming, 
and finally our ears could detect it no 
longer. 

Absolute silence blanketed us, and the 
fog, the last outpost of light vanquished, 
rolled sullenly over the island and blot- 
ted it down to the dead level of the sea. 
It even reached a damp hand in at the 
window where we stood and stroked 
the thin garments we were wearing until 
they clung to our shivering bodies like 
limp shrouds. 


CHAPTER IX 


s O you think you can dress in the 

D dark?” I asked. The idea was 

to give Rosalind something to 

do and at the same time not to let her 

find out yet that my suspicions about 
the lighting system were true. 

“Surely,” she answered promptly. 
“T’ve a heavy skirt in the closet I can 
slip on over my pajamas.” 

“Oh!” I had not known that she was 
wearing them. 

“We're going out to see what made 
that noise?” she questioned eagerly. 

“Well, I’m going out, anyway,” I 
began. 

“You couldn’t leave me here,” she 
interrupted decisively. “I refuse to stay 
alone any more to-night.” 

“Very well. Then I’ll turn you over 
to your stepfather’s care.” 

“I'd rather go investigating with you.” 

I made no reply to that expressed 
preference. I was busy hunting up 
elusive items of my, or rather Sommers’, 
wardrobe. I made a mehtal resolution 
upon the spot always thereafter to put 
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all my clothing in order upon an easily 
located chair, and never to hide one shoe 
under the bed. Firemen have the right 
idea. 

A feminine rustling from across the 
room indicated that my partner in the 
night’s adventure, and incidentally the 
saviour of my worthless life, was also 
getting more or less presentable against 
the coming of the light. 

“All the noise must have wakenedl 
Mrs. Strang and your stepfather,” I 
said, making conversation to fill in the 
rather embarrassing interlude. 

“It’s funny they haven’t rushed over 
here to see if anyone was hurt,” she 
mused. “Wouldn’t they be surprised 
to find us here together?” 

“They certainly would,” I admitted, 
largely to myself, making at the same 
time a mental resolution that they never 
would get that surprise if I could find 
my other shoe and get out of there. 


At last I had on enough clothing to 
do. Rosalind was ready before me. 
“Give me your hand,” I commanded, 
groping my way in the general direction 
from which J had last heard her voice. 
It seemed no trouble at all to find the 
fingers she extended toward me. I fan- 
cied that they closed around mine with 
unsimulated relief. I had not thought 
before that she was frightened, but I 
could tell from the way her clasp stead- 
ied in mine that she had been trembling. 
No wonder! The reaction from the ex- 
citement must have been tremendous 
for a high-strung woman. 

I rather wondered at my own steadi- 
ness of nerves. At the sanitarium, if 
anyone had dropped a ruler on the floor 
in my room, or if a window-shade had 
gone up with a bang, I should have 
screamed; but here I was, after being 
shot at six times, as steady as a rock. 
It was very confusing. For a moment 
I wished that the doctor were there to 
take my temperature or put a stetho- 
scope on my heart—there must be some- 
thing wrong with me that I did not un- 
derstand. 

Then I laughed silently at myself. 
Why worry about nerves if they did 
not bother me? With a_ perfectly 


equipped and careless assassin lurking 


around the corner to fill me full of lead, 
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how silly to think about one’s health! 
I might not have any to fret about inside 
of five minutes. 

“There’s only one door?” I hazarded, 
thinking that our enemy would doubt- 
less be waiting just outside that green 
panel waiting for us to open it. 

“That’s all,” Rosalind informed 
me. ‘There are plenty of windows, 
though.” 

“No,” I decided, “I’d rather face the 
music standing up than climbing out a 
window backward. Come on.” 


S° we proceeded cautiously across the 

bedroom and through the tiny parlor 
to that single exit which made it so 
easy for a person outside to trap any- 
one in the little house. 

“Wait here,” I ordered, stationing 
Rosalind at one side. If there was 
going to be any more shooting, there 
was no reason why she should stand in 
a direct line with the target. 

Having placed her in reasonable 
safety, I cautiously opened the door. 
It swung in,-thank heaven, and for that 
reason would attract less attention. 

Nothing happened—nothing, that is, 
unless you count the wet billow of 
mist that rolled in and struck me in the 
face. For once the fog was a protection. 
I could see nothing outside, and doubt- 
less anyone awaiting my exit was in the 
same fix. We had even chances. I had 
a gun as well as he; if anyone fired, I 
would shoot back. 

So, automatic in hand, I stepped 
boldly out upon the veranda. Once out- 
side, I stood tense, listening. A board 
creaked. I stepped back involuntarily ; 
something struck me from the rear. I 
turned and grappled with it, but knew 
the moment my arms closed over it that 
it was Rosalind. There was no mistak- 
ing the way she fitted. 

“Oh, at first you frightened me,” she 
cried, throwing an arm around my neck 
and clinging close. 

“Nothing like the way you frightened 
me,” I growled, intentionally overlook- 
ing the way she had grabbed me. “At 
first, I thought you were still inside.” 

“Alone?” she queried, so piteously 
that I had to laugh. 

“It’s all right now, anyway,” I ad- 
mitted. ‘“We’ve made enough racket to 
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attract the attention of everybody in the 
country. If we haven’t been shot at, 
it’s because no one is watching us.” I 
gently and regretfully detached myself 
from this girl who evidently looked upon 
me as her sole protector in a dark and 
danger-infested world. 

It was lucky it was so dark. And yet 
it made no difference. Why, I had not 
seen her face since the adventure began ; 
and yet I knew how lovely she was. 
I wonder if an unattractive girl would 
have caused the same curious thrill in 
the dark. I could not see Rosalind, and 
yet a tendril of her hair against my 
cheek rebuilt for my imagination the 
glorious dark frame it was for her face, 
and her faint, sweet breath there in the 
dark recalled vividly the bow of the 
slightly parted lips from whence it came. 

My goodness, I certainly was having 
reactions like a sophomore at college! 
I wondered vaguely if I did not belong 
in a sanitarium after all. Confound 
such self-consciousness! It made me 
push her away at arm’s-length while 
I regained my much-vaunted sang-froid. 

“Mr. Joy sleeps in the main build- 
ing?” I suggested, filling in time with 
conversation. 

Steg? 

I was sure that the master of the 
house was the occupant of that suite off 
the living-room, which was also so 
handy-to the chemical laboratory. 

“Which way in the main building?” 
I questioned. “Left or right? I can’t 
remember which, and I can’t see a 
thing.” 

“Left, down the gravel walk.” She 
took my hand. “I'll lead you.” 


Ai that, it was fortunate that we kept 
hold of hands. Otherwise we might 
have been separated. It was like being 
guided by a being from another world. 
Nothing of Rosalind seemed real ex- 
cept the tiny warm hand that held mine. 
Once or twice I was tempted to stop and 
draw her back just to reassure myself 
that the girl had not been dissolved 
into the fog, leaving me nothing of flesh 
and blood but her fingers. 

_ We proceeded slowly and in silence, 
save for the occasional crunch of a bit 
of loose gravel under our feet. I would 
have preferred to go ahead, but Rosa- 
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lind knew the way better than I and 
could therefore walk faster; so in spite 
of my attempt at least to keep her at 
my side, she preceded me. I stood 
ready, if she bumped into anything, to 
draw her back and grapple with it my- 
self—not that I am any matinée hero 
to jump in and insist upon fighting the 
villain of the piece, but it seemed as 
if it were up to me to protect this girl 
who apparently had no one else who 
would disinterestedly fight her battles 
for her. I felt positive that Mrs. 
Strang was no active ally of Rosalind’s 
and her stepfather’s attitude toward her 
welfare was most certainly a utilitarian 
one. I surmised that he would try to 
keep her alive until her mother’s fortune 
was divided, and that then his active 
interest would cease. 

We met nothing sinister save the 
silence and the fog. I think, however, 
that I would have preferred the noise 
of popping firearms and the flash of 
explosions. Lacking sound and light, 
all the senses were keyed up to intense 
speculation as to where disaster would 
break out first. It seemed as if some- 
thing sinister were brooding over us in 
the dark, trying to select the best time 
and place to strike. 


HEN we reached the veranda of 

the house, I felt sure that my 
worst suspicions were verified, because 
there wasn’t a sign of a light anywhere. 
The entire system must be out of order, 
because otherwise Mr. Joy and Mrs. 
Strang, who surely must have been 
aroused by the shooting, would certainly 
have turned on the lights. We crossed 
the veranda stealthily and entered the 
front door, which stood open save for 
the screen. Rosalind went directly 
to the wall-switch and turned it. I 
could hear it click, but that was all. 
'There was no light forthcoming. 

“Why,” she whispered in sudden 
fright, ‘the lights don’t work.” 

“Sh!” I admonished in a low tone, 
pressing her fingers reassuringly. 

We listened for some .sound to indi- 
cate that our entrance had been de- 
tected. All was still. “It’s all right, I 
guess,” I decided. “But we can’t go on 
without a light.” 

“There should be a flash-lamp here 
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in the hall,’ she said. 
get it.” 

Reluctant to lose contact with her, I 
followed, hanging on to her left hand. 
She seemed absolutely familiar with the 
lay-out of the room and went directly 
to the place she sought. It seemed to 
be a’ window-seat with a hinged cover. 
She stooped and rummaged. 

“Tt isn’t here,” she said at last. ‘Oh, 
I remember I took it with me on the 
boat for fear we would be late getting 
in. You didn’t bring it up, did you?” 

“No,” I told her. As a matter of 
fact, I hadn’t even seen it. “But I 
have seven or eight matches.” 

“And there is a big yellow candle in 
a. brass candlestick on the mantel in the 
living-room,” she whispered. ‘We will 
get that and light it.” 

“We will get it,” I corrected, “but we 
wont light it. A candle doesn’t make 
enough light to illuminate a whole room, 
but it certainly makes a swell target for 
a person who wishes to take a pot-shot 
at the holder.” 

So we found the candlestick, which 
proved to be too heavy to carry, and 
removed the candle from it. I allowed 
Rosalind to carry it, as I wished to have 
my hands free to use her automatic, 
which I had kept ready for action ever 
since we started. 

“Tt’s strange that Father is so quiet,” 
said Rosalind. 


“Wait—I will 


"THE damp mist permeated everything, 

and where your hand touched metal, 
as in the candlestick, it was clammy 
with drops of moisture. 

“Probably he is asleep,” I told Rosa- 
lind in a voice that I tried to make 
reassuring, but which failed dismally. 
“T suppose we had better go to his room 
first and wake him up.” 

Rosalind agreed silently with the pres- 
sure of a hand, and led me unerringly 
to her stepfather’s room. 

The door was shut, and I rapped 
cautiously. There was no response. I 
don’t know why, but I scarcely expected 
any. 

“Stay outside,” I instructed Rosalind 
briefly. “Stand at the right of the door, 
where I can find you.” 

Reluctantly I let go of her hand as 
I turned the knob and entered cau- 
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tiously—reluctantly for two reasons; 
one of them was that I hated to leave 
her alone, and the other was that I hated 
to be alone myself. 

But I did enter Mr. Joy’s room alone. 
My knees shook, and my: heart kept 
telling me I was a sick man, but still 
I made good. And nobody shot me. I 
waited for some one to do it, almost 

-wished some one would, after thirty 
seconds of waiting, but was apparently 
alone. 

“Mr. Joy!” I called quaveringly. 
“Mr. Joy, are you awake?” 

Either he was not, or else he was not 
there. I shifted the pistol to my left 
hand and felt in my pocket for a match. 
I had to see what was there in the dark- 
ness, 

I scratched it on my trouser-leg, and 
it sputtered into life. It was pretty 
slight illumination for a room so large 
as that library, but it sufficed to show 
me a scene of such complete disorder 
as I have seldom looked upon. In the 
brief photographic glance which my eye 
recorded before the flame flickered out, 
there was included a picture of the huge 
redwood desk overturned and all the 
drawers removed and their contents 
strewn on the floor, the doors of nearly 
all the built-in bookcases torn from 
their hinges, and all the books dumped 
unceremoniously wherever they hap- 
pened to fall. To all appearances a 
whirlwind had struck the place. 

Filled with apprehension, I lighted 
another match and made the same sort 
of inspection of the bedroom adjoining. 
I was unaccountably relieved to dis- 
cover no one there. The bed had not 
been occupied, although the closets and 
dresser had apparently been thoroughly 
and hastily ransacked. It looked to me 
as if some one had been looking for 
something in those rooms and had only 
a short time in which to do it. 

When I rejoined Rosalind outside, I 


' did not tell her in what condition I had 


found her stepfather’s rooms. There 
was no necessity, that I could see, of 
alarming her. Later I most earnestly 
wished I had told her about it, that I 
had even asked to go and look at the 
way things had been pawed over. 
Heaven knows, my intentions were 
good, and I surely had no idea of the 
7 
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way fate was going to twist us up into 
bowknots within twenty-four hours. 

“He’s not there,” was all the report 
that I made. ‘We'll try the labora- 
tory.” 


OSALIND made no comment, but I 

knew from the way that she gripped 

my fingers that she too had _ been 
frightened. 

I knew about where the laboratory 
was myself, and felt my way along the 
opposite wall until I found the door. It 
stood open, and a draught of cold air 
struck me in the face. 

“That’s funny!” JI muttered to 
myself. “Wait outside again.” 

This last was to Rosalind, as I let go 
her hand and stepped inside. There was 
too much air-current for me to light a 
match right there in the doorway, and 
so I stepped to one side. 

There I found a match and struck it, 
but it broke in my nervous fingers. I 
had to use up two before I finally got a 
light. When the third match did sput- 
ter into flame, I held it high in front of 
me and surveyed the room. 

Overhead one of the skylights was 
broken. It was through there that the 
draught was coming. But my gaze only 
lingered above for a second. A shadow 
that moved grotesquely in the flickering 
light drew my attention to the leaden 
sink below. Directly across it, face 
down, was Mr. Joy, fully and scrupu- 
lously dressed, but in a curious twisted 
attitude that I somehow knew meant 
that he was dead. 

My heart stood still while the match 
in my fingers flared suddenly in a gust 
of wind and then blew out. Then out 
of the dark before me came a resound- 
ing crash, followed by a groan. Then 
there was another crash preceded by a 
spurting burst of flame. 

I backed out of the room, and as I 
did so, a bluish-green light sprang up 
in the laboratory. By that illumination 
I looked down stupidly at the automatic 
pistol in my hand. 

It was smoking. I had inadvertently 
pressed the trigger. 

Rosalind and her rescuer continue to 
have a very lively time. Don’t miss the 


exciting episodes of “Pleasure Island” in 
our next issue—on sale October Ist. 
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by Bain L, Sabin 


T had been a good winter for Brown 
Buster. They had turned him out 
early into the higher country, to 
rustle for himself among the cattle 

and the other “horses. The cedars and 
pines gave shelter; in the draws, the 
grasses underneath the snow were long 
and nutritious, and there was satisfy- 
ing picking on the south slopes bared 
by the sun; he missed the loco-weed of 
the fatal pasture—missed it with the 
poignant yearning of the drug fiend— 
but he found none, and the hardy, sim- 
ple routine by day and night invigorated 
him wonderfully. 

In the spring he was shaggy, tough, 
and even plump. His significant ema- 
ciation had vanished; his peculiar hesi- 
tant step—similar to that step in 
locomotor ataxia of humans—had 
become strong and sure; his eyes had 
lost much of that telltale wild glassi- 
ness—only an expert in loco symptoms 
could fead anything suspicious there. 
The clean forage and the natural life 
had purged him. He felt fine. 


W HEN the snow lay in wet patches, 
and the evergreen tips were 

brightening, Brown Buster was rounded 
up with a number of his fellows and 
brought down to the ranch corrals. 

The boss himself surveyed them, as 
they jostled and snorted in their nar- 
row, ominous confines. The girl whom 
Buster loved also peered in. 

“How many, Joe?” asked the boss. 

“Sixteen. We missed a couple. They 
may have crossed the divide, some way, 
and joined Roberts’ bunch,” answered 
the rider Joe, nonchalantly unsaddling. 

“He'll find ’em.” The boss chewed 
on a straw. ‘Well, they look tip-top. 
We might rub ’em down a little—but 
I dunno.” 

“Yes sir; they wintered nice. Never 
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saw stock in better shape than they are 
this spring.” : 
“There’s Brown Buster!” exclaimed 


the girl, “Why, he looks all right. 
Are you going to sell him, Dad?” 

“Tf I get the chance. A locoed hawss 
is always a locoed hawss.” 

“And he certainly was plumb loco,” 
commented Joe, gravely. “But you 
wouldn’t think it, would you! Pity— 
a good hawss, too.” 

“Yes, he is a good horse,” warmly 
praised the girl. “Don’t you sell him, 
Dad. I’m going to ride him again. 
He’s mine, you know. I’m not a bit 
afraid. Maybe he’s cured. Aren’t you, 
Buster ?” 

Buster heard the hail and pricked 
his ears. He had memory of this clear 
voice, those gay gallops and the re- 
sultant pats, sugar and apple-slices. 
He had been a pet. But the rancher 
slowly shook his head, slightly smiled, 
and spoke emphatically. 

“Nope. Now’s the time to sell him, 
if ever. A locoed hawss is always a 
locoed hawss. You can’t trust him. 
He’s liable to break loose any minute.” 

“But ought you to sell him, then?” 
challenged the girl. 

“T should rather say so.” Her father 
was a man of decision, in his own mar- 
ket. “He’s likely to last. The average 
life of a hawss over there at the front 
is less than three days, they say. And 
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he’ll be put right through. This buyer 
wont take any but _ saddle-broken 
animals.” 

“Oh, Dad!” she sighed. 

"THE next morning was full of busi- 

ness for the corral. A stranger had 
appeared—a stout, red-faced man in 
khaki blouse, riding breeches, and put- 
tees which he constantly slapped with 
his short whip. There were the two 
cowboys, in their overalls, with rope 
and saddle and bridle ready; and the 
! boss—his straw in his mouth. The 
; women-folk did not come out. 

“These are the horses, are they?” 
queried the red-faced man, as all stood 
gazing in from the corral bars. 

SVies= sin. 

“And what is your price?” 

“A hundred and forty dollars each, 
take ’em as they come.” 

“Too much for range stock. It’s 
more than I’m authorized by my gov- 
ernment to pay.” 

“You’ve been paying it,” retorted the 
boss. “Hawsses are hawsses, these 
days. Take ’em or leave ’em. If I 
don’t sell ’em to you, I’ll sell ’em to 
somebody else.” 

“Um,” grumbled the red-faced man. 
“It'll do no harm to trot one or two 
out, so I can look them over.” 

“Which one first, Mister?” invited 
the alert Joe. 

“That white-face bay with his head 


” 


up. 

“Snake Major out, Joe,” bade the 
boss. 

Joe maneuvered along the rails; the 
horses within swerved and scuttled; the 
noose swung, intimidating; the white- 
face wheeled, with toss of head—and 
on the instant, the rope hissed for him, 
and the opening loop whipped about 
his neck, 

“You would, would yuh?” chal- 
lenged Joe, tightening the slack as he 
clambered in. “Come on, you!” 

The bars were let down; the other 
horses were kept back, and Joe led out 
Major. 

The stout buyer stood to size him 
up; critically sidled around him; ap- 
proached to pass a rapid but firm hand 
over the back and legs; looked into his 
eyes and mouth; again scrutinized his 
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outlines—rear view, front view and 
from right and left. Then he directed, 
brusquely: 

“Saddle him.” 

“Bridle, too, Mister?” 

seVieg.2* 

On went bridle; on went saddle. 
“Ride him about a bit,” said the buyer. 
On went the cowboy, Joe’s fellow. The 
stout buyer watched, for a minute. 

“All right. That will do. Er—hold 
him out, and I’ll look over some others. 
He’s got a little more white on him 
than I fancy, but—er—hold him out.” 

“Put him in the cow-yard, Frank,” 
ordered the boss. : 

Business proceeded with energy. 
Horse after horse was roped,-some by 
direction, some at convenience; led 
forth, examined—perhaps curtly dis- 
missed with the accusation: ‘Camel 
nose” or “Bad teeth” ‘or “Knee 
sprung ;” or after saddled and ridden, 
were turned in to join Major. Several 
acted up: side-stepped, danced, pitched 
a little—and Frank, the rider, laughed 
gleefully. 

“We're uncorkin’ ’em for you, any- 
way, Mister,” he cheered. 

“Of course, when first saddled in the 
spring, a hawss is bound to make a 
bluff,” explained the boss to the stout 
buyer. ‘They soon get over it. Every 
hawss in the lot is well broken.” 

“We uncork them, fast enough, our- 
selves,” remarked the buyer, grimly. 
“Too fast, sometimes.” And he 
ordered, suddenly: “Rope me that bay 
with the under-bit, next, will you? 
That light bay in the far corner.” 

“Oh, you top cuttin’-hawss,” chanted 
Joe; and he roped Brown Buster. 


ROWN BUSTER was led out. He 
was feeling normal—a little nerv- 
ous, maybe, for his last summer’s ill- 
ness had left his system frayed and 
taut; but no horrid visions were cloud- 
ing“his senses. He blew defiantly from 
his nostrils, and slightly cringed under 
the swift passages of the strange hands. 
The man opened his mouth, and peered 
keenly into his eyes. ; 
“Oh!” uttered the girl, in the house, 
witnessing through the kitchen window. 
“They’re looking at Buster!” 
“Yes,” answered her mother; “he 
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goes too, I suppose. But we'll make 
your father give you the money.” 
Stepping around, with an unexpected 
movement, the stout buyer “clapped 
Brown Buster smartly on-.the tense 
haunch. Startled, Buster sprang and 
whirled. But there was no resentment 
in him. He did not run to the end of 
the rope; he only trembled a little as 
the buyer again peered into his eyes. 
The buyer seemed somewhat puzzled. 
The boss and the two cowboys proffered 


- no comment. 


“What’s the matter with his eyes?” 

“His eyes are good. He sees as well 
as you or I, doesn’t he?” defended the 
boss. “He’s a young hawss.” 

“Yes; four-year-old. Did you raise 
this horse, sir?” 

“No sir. I bought him as a year- 
ling.” 

“What’s been his business?” 

“Cow-hawss. As soon as we found 
how easy he was on the rein, we used 
him for a cutting-hawss. Gentle as a 
kitten and willing as a dog—the best 
cutting-hawss in this section. You can 
ask the boys. Last year my daughter 
rode him, mostly.” 

“There’s something off in that ani- 
mal’s eye,” asserted the buyer. “I’d 
think he’d been abused.” 

“You see, yourself, he’s gentle. And 
I tell you my daughter uses him as a 
saddle-animal.” 

“You warrant him sound, do you?” 

“Warrant nothing,” blurted the boss. 
“FHe’s sound at this moment. That’s 
as far as I’ll go with any hawss. There 
he is. You're as good a judge as I am. 
He looks to me like an A No, I animal 
—the top of the bunch.” 

“Earmarked,” murmured the buyer. 

“Yes sir. But I can’t help that 
under-bit. He’s no less a hawss on 
that account.” 

“Um,” mused the buyer. “If it 
wasn’t for that earmark and one or 
two other things, I’d rather pay one 
hundred fifty for him than one hundred 
for the rest of the lot.” And—“All 
right,” he said. “Saddle him.” 

Brown Buster was bridled and sad- 
dled. 

“Hold on, my man,” quoth the buyer. 
“Tl ride him myself.” 

Brown Buster submitted to the 
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strange seat and hand, and to being 
put through his paces. : 

“Nice gaited and easy on the reins, 
isn’t he?” called the boss. 

“Nervous.” 

“He’s been made a pet. Likes to 
show off, I reckon,” retorted the boss. 

The buyer dismounted heavily. 

“Turn him into that other yard,” he 
ordered. And he ‘followed with his 
eyes as Brown Buster was led away. 

Thus Brown Buster was accepted for 
the cavalry service of the British army 
—“over there.” 

At the kitchen window, the girl drew 

a quick breath. 
““They’ve taken him,” she exclaimed 
passionately. “Oh, I hope he goes loco 
before ever they get him to the train. 
I hope he does.” 

“Never you mind,’ soothed her 
mother. “He wouldn’t be any account 
on the place. Nobody’d feel safe, rid- 
ing him. I should think you’d rather 
have the money.” 

The girl said no more. Only, after 
the bill of sale had been made out, and 
the buyer had departed, in the interim 
before the purchased stock were driven 
to the shipping station, she stole out to 
the yard; called Buster to the fence; 
tendered him sugar; stroked his sleek 
nose; kissed it—and with a little sob 
fled for the house. 

“Tf you’re sick, that’s all the more 
reason why we ought to keep you,” 
she wailed, self-reproachful. 

Brown Buster, his ears pricked, 
gazed after her. He loved that girl. 


E was weeks later, when, as the out- 

come of a cowing, tortuous journey, 
Brown Buster arrived in the French 
port. First, there had been the rough, 
blind railroad trip, when to them, 
packed standing, the landscape had 
flitted by in a dazing dance beyond the 
confining bars. At last they had been 
poked out, stiff and car-sick and be- 
wildered, and forced into a _ pen 
thronged with other horses from Iowa, 
Montana, Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Missouri—horses of all degrees, of all 
brands and experiences. Across the 
pens, the air wafted salty and fresh. 
Then, amidst shouts and jostlings and 
imperative commands, and _ raucous, 
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shrill whistles, they were seized, one by 
One, strapped about the middle and 
raised in the air—up, up, in dizzy 
flight—and then lowered through a 
hole, into semidarkness and deafening 
clatter and new smells. 

Brown Buster was as fit as any, in 
his appearance. Here at this crowded, 
bustling mart, horse was scarcely to be 
differentiated from horse, save by out- 
ward signs. In some of the animals, 
the long, miserable journey by rail and 
ship had developed the best; in some, 
the worst. Some, weak and shaken and 
lackluster, were as eager and docile as 
field-dogs; some, affrighted and on 
edge, bawled and bucked and fought 
with teeth and heels. During the hard, 
nauseous siege below deck, in the 
monotony of days and nights, Brown 
Buster’s brain occasionally had fal- 
tered; he had seen old visions, and 
new; and when he was landed, he was 
thinner, his gait was more unsteady, 
and his eyes were a little more peculiar 
in their glassiness. But horses must 
be fed to the front—fed, with the hun- 
dred other kinds of munitions, steel 
and iron, flesh and blood, hopes and 
fears, into the hopper of war. Shod 
afresh, his shoulder smarting with 
the British army-brand, from this 
pandemonium through still another 
pandemonium of shoutings, shufflings, 
rumblings, he was herded on with the 
common lot down a muddy, rutted 
road. 

In the final apportionment of re- 
mounts, he met with sudden favor at 
the crucial test of officers’ choice. 

“°Ere’s a likely-lookin’ ’oss, sir,” de- 
clared the stocky round-faced corporal 
who held him by the halter. 

The boyish, downy-lipped subaltern 
surveyed him with a nervous, if pro- 
fessional air. 

“You think he’s all right, do you, 


Johnson?” 
“Yes sir. Thank you, sir. ’E’s got 
good bone and barrel, sir. A bit wild 


in the h’eye, sir, but ’is ’ead can’t be 
beat. The h’other h’officers passed im 
by to pick no better, I’m thinkin’, sir.” 
“An American horse, isn’t he, John- 
son?” 
“Yes, sir. 
I judge, sir.” 


From the Western States, 
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“What’s the matter with his ear?” 

“That’s a h’owner’s mark, sir. -I 
think they call it a h’under-bit, sir. 
‘You'll find that on lots of H’American 
"osses, sir.” 

“All right, Johnson. Ride him 
around and I'll see his action.” 

Corporal Johnson boldly vaulted 
aboard, and sitting on the bare back 
with the secure seat of the English sta- 
ble-boy, and with sundry “So-ho’s” and 
“Steady, lad’s,” tried Brown Buster out. 

“That will do, Johnson.” 

“°R’s easy as a cradle, sir. ’E’s a 
little of an ’igh stepper, but ’is legs 
are sound, sir.” And Corporal John- 
son, slightly flushed, dismounted. 

“Very well, Johnson. You can save 
him out for me. Mind you don’t let 
the colonel or the major or the captain 
o any other of those beggars steal 

im.” 

“Very good, sir. H’I’ll watch sharp, 
sir.’ Thereupon the corporal saluted 
and took Brown Buster into his keep- 
ing for the lieutenant. 


HE young lieutenant importantly 

strolled away. He rather fancied 
that he had a good eye as to. horses, 
himself. For a subaltern he was in 
luck, and that night at mess amidst his 
fellows and the exchange of complaints 
and commiserations, he might becom- 
ingly brag. The battle-fields were im- 
partial; officers became, and remained, 
scarcer than horses; so, again, luck 
for the young lieutenant, now within 
touch of his seniority. 

Nagged by the cavalry curb and 
snaffle, and the new system of reining; 
well fed, but hard ridden in mud and 
rain and sun and night; his frayed 
nerves frayed further by smoke and 
dust and thunder and sharp command, 
Brown Buster had worked his best, 
according to his lights. But here was 
a world gone mad, and he was not 
sure of himself. Little there was to 
humor a horse’s eccentricities—even a 
locoed horse’s! The old poison gnawed 
at him; weaved its spell around him; 
betimes fettered his legs; dimmed his 
vision; careened him stepping at ran- 
dom and tottering, while his rider 
reined him cruelly and _ savagely 
cursed. And for another period he was 
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fairly all right, except in his inner 
consciousness. There, something told 
him that some day, or some night, he 
also would go mad—stark, staring mad. 
He had strange memories. 

As said, luck came again to the young 
lieutenant; great, good luck, and sol- 
dier’s luck. The world long ago read, 
with vague appreciation, of that at- 
tempted vast enveloping movement, 
yonder in France, when flank out- 
flanked would stem flank out-flanking, 
and centers wavered; and every arm 
of the service strained back and forth, 
giants grappling with giants, fiends with 
fiends, while the earth burst and from 
the skies a thousand infuriated Joves 
rained their slaughtering thunderbolts. 
Here waged their war a multitude of 
units. Thus it happened (as has hap- 
pened before in history), that, loosed 
from a hurly-burly so rapid as almost 
to outstrip the plans of a headquarters 
twenty miles to rear, forth swooped to 
hold by their advance a battered vil- 
lage, the remnants of a British cavalry 
troop led by an English boy. 

Bearing him, Brown Buster pounded 
along, an automaton. The springs that 
actuated him were at the breaking- 
point. The ‘night and the following 
morning had been a horse-hell of in- 
cessant jarring thunders, of erupting 
volcanoes, of huge, fearsome imple- 
ments rushed hither-thither, of gigantic 
birds rising, landing, sometimes almost 
brushing him with their pinions; of 
smoke and dust and acrid smells— 
pores sweat and blood; of human 

eings apparently crazed; of red sky, 
red earth, red forms; a world red, red, 
all red, while amidst it, he and his fel- 
lows waited. Then, at the sudden stir, 
and the first urgent prick of the rowel, 
he knew that he was loco—bad! 

As they raced down the road, he 
could riot see; he could not hear; he 
scarcely could feel. Whether he or the 
earth was moving, he could not tell. 
His hoofs were miles beneath him; the 
legs were not his legs. Grotesque 
obstacles confronted him, were sur- 
mounted only to confront again. Step- 
ping high, he strove onward. In the 
field plowed by agents demonic, all the 
horses were stepping high, plunging 
and stumbling. And when the shrapnel 
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began to find them, some fell. But 
Brown Buster did not fall—yet. 
N° Balaklava, this; nobody had 


blundered. It was only another 
methodical pin-prick on the map of 
battle where pins were constantly ad- 
vancing and receding. Nevertheless, it 
embraced an issue from which, as 
would seem, might depend a dynasty. 
The shrapnel burst faster. An aéro- 
plane hastened to hover over. From a 
shredded copse beyond the village 
ruins, a machine-gun unseen, unheard, 
spewed venomous pellets; its drum- 
ming challenge was announced by the 
hiss of lead. To the rear, a big gun 
wakened—and another, their shells 
tearing across, above—searching for 
the copse. In the sky, the one aéro- 
plane was fighting two. Now big gun 
was answering big gun; staccato and 
roar merged into a steady diapason. 
The plowed turnip field was hazed by 
the shrapnel. Supports were rallying 
for the copse beyond the ruined vil- 
lage; supports were launching to seize 
village and copse, too. The curtain of 
fire thickened. No, not a curtain, but a 
shroud of fire. The galloping, stum- 
bling hoofs of the few horses had 
aroused an inferno. 

Little of all this impinged upon the 
senses of Brown Buster. If the world 
was crazy, he was crazy with it, in a 
world of his own. His hide was red 
from shrapnel, but he did not know it. 
His mouth was red from the curb, but 
he did not know it. His master still 
sat in his saddle, but he did not know 
it. Unfeeling, unhearing, seeing naught 
earthly, with the legs of a sheep and 
the tenacity of a brain-shot cat, he went 
staggering, reeling, plunging onward, 
past the village, for the copse; and 
through the storm pressed after him 
the laboring, cheering few. 

The curtain of fire had shifted; the 
machine-gun had been silenced; but 
there were rifles, bayonets, grenades— 
an interval of fierce fighting—the 
sergeant had fallen; round-faced Cor- 
poral Johnson had fallen; dozens had 
fallen, ere this ; others were falling ; and 
down from his seat pitched at last the 
boyish subaltern. 
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Uncoerced, Brown Buster might still 
go staggering, reeling, plunging at a 
tangent along the battle-line; while 
from that rear, yonder, rushed for- 
ward the British infantry, across the 
turnip field, over the bodies of the 
sergeant, and the corporal, and the 
privates, and at last over the form— 
weakly struggling—of the boyish subal- 
tern, and into the shredded copse. 

Wet reins dragging, empty stirrups 
flopping, crimsoned hide streaming, 
hoofs sprawling, legs stiffening, head 
weaving, Brown Buster ran, in that 
drunken fashion, for a surprising dis- 
tance down the zone of fire—and in- 
stantaneously was wiped away by a 
magical cotton-puff. But even before 
this, the British infantry were “dig- 
ging in” and first aid had been admin- 
istered to the young subaltern. 


"THE home papers announced: 


Wounded in Action 

CECIL: the Honorable, lieutenant of 
Third Sussex Horse, only surviving son 
of Lord and Lady Woods-Hapley, -Great 
Bannonton, Sussex. The action in which 
Lieutenant Woods-Hapley was wounded, 
and for‘ which he has been Gazetted, is 
reported as a particularly brilliant piece 
of work, he having led a cavalry charge 
through the open against a machine-gun 
trench, under heavy fire, and so disorgan- 
ized the enemy that the infantry support 
following easily occupied the ground. 
The lieutenant himself fell only at the 
edge of the trench, He is recovering 
from his wound. 


From the hospital the Honorable 
Cecil wrote to his mother: 


Please don’t you and the pater make 
such a silly fuss about me. I really didn’t 
do anything creditable at all. The truth 
is, I exceeded orders; but I was mounted 
on a horse that went crazy, and as I 
couldn’t manage the bally brute, he ran 
away with me, straight for the Boche 
trench. Of course, my men followed. 
After I fell off, the creature continued 
by himself, they say, till shrapnel shot 
him into little pieces. I’m jolly well 
glad to be rid of him. Something was 
the matter with his brain, I think. 


And thus dismissed, the astonished 
shade of Brown Buster might interpret, 
if granted such prescience, that this 
seething, bellowing world of which he 
had been a brief inmate was forsooth 
a sane world, amidst which his own 
craziness was viewed as only discord! 
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HE name was Watt or Watts or 


something like that. When he 

was a boy, he was watching the 

teakettle on the kitchen stove 
one day when the cover fell off. 
Mother’s lad put it back on. It fell off 
once more. Watt or Watts or which- 
ever it was, examined the recalcitrant 
lid, found nothing wrong with it and 
began to speculate. Purely by accident 
he discovered that steam was a power: 
he went out to the woodshed and in- 
vented the steam-engine, and now we 
have him to thank for tourists and 
steamed oysters and commercial trav- 
elers and their stories. 

As I say, it was an accidental dis- 
covery that gave us steam. The same 
goes for Egbert the water-boy, and our 
winning of the State football champion- 
ship last year. Pure accident—and the 
Pirate King’s corns! You are getting 
this straight, and for the first time in 
public print. The college thought it was 
the team; the team thought it was 
Hempfield the coach, and Hempfield is 
convinced that it was a dream he had, 
in which he worked out a new fake 
kick. But I’m giving you the low- 
down—it was Egbert. 





O 


He was all that the name implies. 
I don’t know why they didn’t send 
him to Harvard, where he would 
have been appreciated, but they sent 
him to us. Personally I think we 
could have struggled along without 
him for months. He was one of 
these child-prodigy things: read the 
Bible through at four, was doing 
integral calculus at seven, advanced 
a theory about the fourth dimension 
at twelve, and at fourteen was an 
ornament to a struggling little col- 
lege that could have used two or 
three thousand dollars in endowment to 
much better purpose. Egbert claimed, 
after two weeks among us, that he could 
have taken the freshman and sophomore 
years in one, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, no one would have stopped him. 
I should have felt no personal loss if he 
had gorged himself with collegiate 
learning and taken his master’s degree 
in thirty days. And I’ll tell you why. 
When a guy is six feet two in his home- 
made socks, weighs two hundred and 
ten and has to depend on his cuffs for 
class-room information about Econom- 
ics, it galls him to have an infant 
phenomenon that he could put in his 
vest pocket with his matches, pop up 
two seats away and rattle off a chapter 
after glancing at the index. And then 
offering to help you afterward! That’s 
why—jealousy ! 

Because, as it turned out, Egbert was 
a right nice little lad. He was good- 
natured and accommodating, and he just 
oozed college spirit. He yearned to be 
a half-back, although he weighed at 
least eighty pounds, including what he 
knew, and he always had tonsilitis after 
a football rally, from overstraining his 
throat with the yells. They couldn’t 
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suppress his college spirit—I never saw 
so small a person with so much of any- 
thing ; and because they were afraid he’d 
go into a decline if he couldn’t do some- 
thing for the football team, he was offi- 
cially designated head water-boy. I 
claim that’s a new football position. 
But you should have seen Egbert play 
it! 


: I ‘“HERE’S another place where the 

child-wonder annoyed me: he could 
get more attention out of the stands 
when he was playing head water-boy 
than I got in four years because I was 
at center. JI want to be fair—as a 
bucket-handler Egbert was immense. 
But on the other hand, why should he 
divide honors with the dean of the col- 
lege, the back-field, and the yell-leaders, 
and leave some of the rest of us no- 
where? Did you ever know a center to 
have his name in the papers? Did you 
ever see the picture of one? Did 
you ever hear the rooters cheer for one? 
Did you ever know one of these maga- 
zine-writers to weave a tale about a cen- 
ter or a guard? Not any! Except in 
the annual Walter Camp hall of fame, 
no one but the initiated ever notices that 
a football team has such things as a 
center and two guards, right and left. 
Some day I’m going to play my position 
in a pair of red pajamas, and then we’ll 
see. 

Oh, yes, there was the Pirate King, 
right guard. The Pirate King was the 
human mountain with the corns, the 
weak and humble tool Egbert and Acci- 
dent used to win the State champion- 
ship. His real name was Bolland, Char- 
ley Bolland, and he was fairly human, 
but he hated to be joked. There was 
one thing Bolland couldn’t stand, and 
that was what Kipling called the gentle 
jape. Egbert discovered this early in 
the year. Because Bolland was big and 
black and picturesque, the boy dubbed 
him the Pirate King. I’ve forgotten 
which door it was Bolland pitched Eg- 
bert through, but I think it was the one 
to the math’ room, because that was 
drafty all the rest of that year. The 
Pirate King had a temper hot enough 
to dry a raincoat at, provided you could 
have hung the raincoat up and gone 
away and left it. Otherwise it wouldn’t 
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have been possible, for the safest place 
to be when the Pirate King was in one 
of his moods was a mile and a half away 
in a cyclone-cellar. Imagine stepping 
on the corns of a man like that! 

Egbert discovered them, as Watts-his- 
name discovered steam. It was in the 
gym’, a few nights before the State 
championship game. Our zealous little 
water-boy was listening in while Coach 
Hempfield paid his last respects to some 
of the linemen for being slow, and his 
remarks had wounded the sensibilities 
of the Pirate King. It didn’t exactly 
require any activity on the part of Eg- 
bert to make things worse, but he had to 
do the wrong thing. He kicked over a 
long bench, and the bench came down 
on the Pirate King’s feet ! 


I notice that real authors do that in 
critical moments when they don’t think 
their lines would get by the editor. No 
real author ever had language to conceal 
that compares with what I have—the 
above dots should be printed in purple 
and burnt-orange! The Pirate King 
went up and hit the rafters, came down 


‘and broke two locker-doors off the 


hinges—and then started for Egbert. 

“You four-eyed runt!” he roared, 
making a grab. “You did that on pur- 
pose! Ow-wie! Ouch! Oh, Lord! 
Oh, my corns! Oh, my toes! Oh, my 
feet! If I get my hands on you, you 
shriveled peanut-butcher, I’ll—oh, great 
suffering martyrs! Ouch, ouch, ouch!” 

The Pirate King sat down suddenly 
and picked up first one foot and then 
the other, and rocked it back and forth, 
moaning. Egbert, scared dumb, stood 
across the room with his hands out, 
measuring the distance to the nearest 
window. The rest of us were holding 
on to each other, weak from laughing, 
and the Pirate King took a shy at the 
nearest with a handy broom. But he 
couldn’t get up. He had to sit there 
and nurse his feet. 

Coach Hempfield came to first. “Lay 
off, Bolland,” he said. “The boy didn’t 
know you had chilblains.” 

“They’re not; they’re corns!”’ Bolland 
bellowed. 

“All right—corns. But you leave the 
boy alone. If you bother him, I'll take 
you on myself.” 
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The Pirate King turned. “Well, go 
ahead, then. Pitch in, if you think you 
can last! I don’t care if you are the 
coach; nobody can drop things on my 
toes and get away with it!” 

“Oh, forget it, big fellow! You'll live 
till morning if your fever doesn’t go any 
higher.” 

“But it hurts, hang it all!” 

“T suppose so. What I want to know 
is, how can you play football if you care 
so much for your little pink toes?” 

“T don’t care for ’em—not on the 
field. But in here—and that kid did it 
to ruin me! Oh, merciful providence, 
pass me the arnica!” 

He began moaning again, and Egbert, 
seeing his chance, took a four-foot dive 
and made a window without losing any- 
thing but part of one trouser-leg. Peace 
was restored to our midst then, and we 
had the rest of Hempfield’s ideas of the 
subject of animal density in college 
football lines. Personally, I would 
rather have had Egbert drop a piano on 
my corns! 


"THAT year it was highly important 
that we beat the rival team. We 
always found that highly important, not 
because we had anything against the in- 
stitution it hailed from, but because its 
student-body is made up of large-feeted 
hicks from the grain-and-hay belts and 
of rough-necks from small up-State 
towns. There is a natural antipathy 
between college men of standing and re- 
finement and family, and a lot of ham- 
handed yaps who don’t know enough to 
wear dinner-jackets. So we felt it in- 
cumbent on us to beat these rivals of 
ours at football and baseball and oratory 
and tennis and cross-country runs—and 
occasionally, when it could be arranged, 
to beat them at a fair, open street-fight 
after a game. Sometimes we _ suc- 
ceeded ; more often we didn’t. Last year 
we had to, because they had won four 
straight seasons and we had a supersti- 
tion against being beaten by the same 
outfit five times running. You can un- 
derstand how that would be: 

It is probable that even the Pirate 
King himself forgot about the corn-inci- 
dent before morning, for Hempfield was 
driving us; and when Hempfield puts 
his hands in his pockets and begins to 
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drive, I am willing to back him against 
that famous exponent of the driving 
game, Simon Legree, or that other fa- 
mous plantation foreman, Hurry-up 
Yost. You don’t have time nor energy 
for thinking of anything but football in 
the afternoons and a soft bed at night, 
and you forget your early piety very, 
very quickly. That was the sort of week 
we had before Thanksgiving. On the 
last day we rested. We thought we 
needed it, but looking back on it, I have 
a hunch that the coach had us timed to 
the minute and that we really went out 
on the national turkey-day about as fit 
as we could be. E 

In the two quarters we walked all 
over ’em. It was sixteen to seven at 
the beginning of the third quarter. All 
I had to do was to pass the ball and 
then lie down, because the other center 
was built for grace and beauty instead 
of for charging, and he didn’t worry me. 
But at this stage they put in a new 
guard and tackle opposite the Pirate 
King, and we hadn’t had the ball more 
than a minute before Wedge, our right 
half, started playing in closer on defense 
and backing the Pirate King. He 
needed backing. His hands were full. 

Our up-State rivals were locally fa- 
mous for coming up strong in the last 
part of agame. Their coach believed in 
letting the other fellow use his ammuni- 
tion in the first periods, and then in 
bringing up his own heavy artillery. We 
were still good, but we had to be. And 
the Pirate King, among other things, 
had taken a nasty kick on the head. I 
lay it to that. 


FARLY in the quarter the up-Staters 

got away from their’ own thirty- 
yard line with a forward pass, and two 
of their backs ran the length of the 
field for a touchdown. 

Five minutes later their quarter drop- 
kicked a goal. With the score seven- 
teen to sixteen against us, things were 
changed in our camp, all of a sudden. 
Little Egbert was almost crying when 
he came running out about that time, 
with his big pail slopping water. 

“It’s the line,” he mumbled to me 
when I grabbed for the sponge. “It’s 
you wooden Indians in the line. Hemp- 
field says so. He says we’re going to 
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get licked. And the Pirate King is 
showing yellow as jaundice!” 

“You shut your yap and get back 
where you belong before your family 
loses its baby boy!” the King growled. 
He had been down, with his wind 
knocked out, but he was so mad that he 
could stagger to his feet. “Call me 
yellow—” 

“Thirty—fourteen—nine—come on, 
you slackers, line up!” Captain Trader 
called; and ‘little Egbert ran, with his 
class cap over one ear. 

We were playing straight football 
now; we had to score, or we were gone. 
The Pirate King was still grunting 
about the water-boy in the next down or 
two, and he made those scrimmages 
painful sessions for the new lineman 
opposite him. 

“Yellow, am I?” he pallowed: when 
the insult came back into his mind. 
“VIl yellow somebody !” 


But down he went a minute later, and 


Egbert had to be summoned with his 
trusty pail. “Oh, it’s the Pirate King 
again, eh?” he said. “Let me at him!” 

This time poor old Bolland was out 
for a while. But Egbert was as cold- 
blooded as a police-surgeon. He wiped 
the guard’s face off and gave the big 
fellow a gouge in the eye that must 
have penetrated even as far as the sub- 
conscious ego. Bolland woke up. - 

“Better let me stay out here and hold 
your hand while you play, King,” the 
water-boy sneered. 

“When I get up, I'll break your neck 
for you, you pigeon!” the Pirate King 
replied. 

“Oh, you could, I suppose,” Egbert 
answered, speaking low to avoid trouble 
with the officials. “You could if you 
had enough rest between rounds.” 

Bolland made a swipe at him and 
knocked little Egbert’s glasses off. Eg- 
bert only grinned at him and trotted 
back to the side-lines. 

“T’m going to murder that little piece 
of fish-bait,” Bolland panted to me as 
we crouched. 

“Fair enough,” I said; “but you might 
practice on that opposing guard of 
yours now.” 

He did, too. I could hear the man’s 
back snap when the Pirate King hit 
him. 
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E went down the field. On their 

ten-yard line we were held. We 
lost the ball and they kicked out of 
danger. . So we had to do it over again. 
We did it over again twice. It was the 
sort of football that takes the zip out of 
a man and makes him wish he had gone 
into business instead of to college. I 
was having it pretty easy myself, but 
the rest of the line was in tatters, and 
the backs couldn’t get up when they 
were downed—not until they’d sorted 
out their arms and legs,and gotten the 
feeling back into them! The other side 
couldn’t score again, short of a miracle, 
but they would win with one point just 
as well as they could with nine or ten 
thousand. And it was up to us to go 
over for another touchdown. 

“Oh, you big bags of cotton, you!” 
little Egbert whimpered when he came 
out again. It was Randolph, right half, 
this time. “Oh, you flat-footed slugs! 
From the side-lines you seem to be play- 
ing cribbage—Hempfield wants me to 
ask you what you are playing.” 

He was giving Randolph water,, but 
only mechanically. I could see he was 
looking for some one else. It was the 
Pirate King. 

“Oh, there you are!” he cried. “I 
brought you out a drink of milk, Pirate 
King, in case you should want it.” 

“Don’t talk to me, shrimp,” Bolland 
snarled. “After the game I’m going to 
spank you till you’re crippled for life!” 

“Oh, after the game,” the shrimp said, 
cocking his eye, “you’re to be sent to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. The rooters are 
raising a subscription for you now.” 

“Come on there, you with the water,” 
the referee called. “If there’s any more 
stalling, I’ll penalize somebody.” 

“You see, Pirate!” Egbert cried, 
ducking and throwing a dipperful of 
water at Bolland as he ran. “Now I 
guess you'll play up!” 

By this time Bolland was boiling. 
The quarter called for a straight buck 
through the right side of the line, and 
Bolland gave them a hole you could 
have lost a bale of hay in. The two 
men who had been jamming him got 
up mad—which made three of them. 

“All right, you,” their left guard 
growled at Bolland. “I’m going to get 
you for that!” 
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“Come on in and get,” the Pirate 
King snapped. “You'll find more than 
you can carry away.” 

That’s nice, along toward the end of 
a close football game, to get family 
feuds started going merrily here and 

. there in the two lines! I couldn’t help 
seeing part of it. In the next few 
downs those two guards were at each 
other’s throats. We made twelve yards 
and were back under their goal again, 
fighting to go over, when the pile got up 
and left Bolland stretched out on the 
ground cold. 


E scared me. He was whiter than 
I like to see them, and had his legs 
twisted up and his arms spread out limp, 
and I thought we’d need the doctor and 
a stretcher, and some long-legged sopho- 
more substitute in the Pirate King’s 
head-harness. Captain Trader tried to 
turn him over, thinking it was his back; 
the guard’s face frightened him too. 

“We'll have to have our trainer, Mr. 
Waddell,” he said to the referee. 

“Trainer, your eye! I'll train the big 
hulk!” It was little Egbert. His voice 
was almost gone. His cap was in his 
pocket, and his long hair hung down in 
his eyes. His spectacles were so dirty 
I don’t believe he could see through 
them, and he had torn his hand some- 
where so that it looked like a beefsteak 
_that has been the cause of a dog-fight. 
“Don’t bother about the trainer, Cap- 
tain. Bolland’s not hurt!” 

“Who’s running this team, kid?” the 
captain said. But he didn’t call for 
‘help, because in about two motions Eg- 
bert had the Pirate King blinking his 
eyes and groaning. 

“Come on, Pirate,” Egbert said in his 
ear. “Get up and pay for your bed. T’ll 
bring you an egg-chocolate next: time 
you’re down. What are you pretending 
is the matter this time?” 

Bui the Pirate King was really hurt. 
He could still get mad, but he couldn’t 
fight. For the time being, all the fight 
had been taken out of him. 

“Tt’s my stomach,” he gasped, “—or 
my heart. Easy, kid! Oh, Lord!” 

“Tt’s the pit of your stomach,” Egbert 
said brutally. “You’ye caught cold in 
it. Get up and fight, you big cheese!” 

I couldn’t stand that myself, and I 
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cuffed Egbert over the ear. “Lay off, 
there,” I said. “The man’s hurt.” 

“Feelings,” Egbert said. 

“You're a liar!” the Pirate King 
moaned. “Tl crucify you for this, you 
young devil.” 

“Why don’t you get murderous when 
you’re playing >” Egbert snapped. 

“Just let me up,” moans the Pirate 
King, 

“Get up, ox!” Egbert retorted. 
you need a derrick ?” 

Bolland rolled over on his side, and 
two or three of them helped him to his 
feet. Egbert jumped over to me and 
held out the sponge. 

“Don’t want it,” I said, and turned 
to where Knight, the left guard, was sit- 
ting on the ball. 

“Wait, Chuck!” Egbert whispered, 
catching my arm. ‘We've got two min- 
utes to win. Make Bolland mad. Kick 
his shins. Insult him. Make him fight.” 
He looked over his shoulder at the 
referee. “Yes sir—I was only giving 
Schuyler a drink. His head hurts.” 

The referee grunted. “This is an 
awful talky game,” he growled. “I 
don’t want any more of it.” 

“No sir,” Egbert said politely. Then 
he swung toward the Pirate King. No- 
body could have seen what he was 
going to do. The Pirate was still 
groggy. The child-wonder heaved his 
heavy bucket out, and with precision 
and a perfect aim dropped its twenty- 
five pounds square across the big 
guard’s toes—and then ran! 


BOLLAND screamed. But Captain 
Trader was already calling signals. 
It was for a quarter-back buck,—our 
man Finch could squirm through for a 
touchdown if it could be done at all,— 
aud we all knew that the crisis was on 
- Crisis seems a good word. 

 Meantine Bolland was having his 
agony all to himself. I could hear him 
whimpering with pain as he crouched 
against me. 

“Oh, damn, damn, damn!” he sobbed. 
“Oh, it hurts !” 

I was sorry for him, but I began to 
wonder whether little Egbert hadn’t had 
a rush of ideas to the head, after all. 
Just as I saw the quarter’s fingers 
spread for the long pass, I shifted my 
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weight and came down on Bolland’s sore 
left foot. He thought it was the oppos- 
ing guard, I suppose—for he screamed 
and started for his man. 

You never played football next to a 
mad bull or a raving lunatic, perhaps, 
and I wish I could tell you about it. 
But I can only try. The Pirate King 
began to roar when I eased half my 
two hundred pounds on his corns, and 
they were still sensitive from the mas- 
saging Egbert had given them with the 
water-bucket. He roared straight 
through that play. And it wasn’t a 
steady, sustained roar, either; it was 
a sort of siren effect, up and down, 
swelling and dying away, like a steam- 
boat-whistle when the pressure’s low. 
It was blood-curdling, if there is such a 
thing. But it was nothing in sound 
compared to what the Pirate King was 
in action! 

He ‘hit that opposite guard with his 
two fists,—I’m sure of that,—and the 
man didn’t come to that evening. The 
second line of defense closed up and 
checked Bolland, and so he backed out a 
step or two. This brought our halves 
and little Finch up with the ball, and 
they crowded into the squirming mass 
ahead to do what could be done. Bol- 
land was rocking with the struggle 
around him, but he kept his feet. Then 
some one stepped on his toes again; his 
roar swelled up, and he hit the wriggling, 
fighting teams with his head and shoul- 
ders! Hit them? He smashed them! 
It was the irresistible force turned loose 
at last. It was two hundred and twenty 
pounds of muscle multiplied by a wrath 
that would make that of the gods seem 
like the gentle rain of mercy! 

Little Finch took the brunt of the 
blow. It heaved him out of the ruck 
like pulling violets up by the roots, and 
it sent him careening over the heads of 
the other line as if shot from a catapult. 
He struck the goal-post about eight feet 
up, glanced, went on into the ground, 
plowed a furrow eight inches deep in 
it, and stopped, end over end, five 
yards away, on his stomach. But he 
held on to the ball. 

Bolland was the first man up. “Now,” 
he shouted, frothing at the mouth, “I’ve 
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got an engagement with Egbert. Get 
out of the way for a murderer!” 


HE started, fists clenched and eyes 

rolling, but he didn’t go far. What 
men of us were near enough to reach 
him were crying on his neck. He shook 
us off, and more climbed on. We 
danced him out for the goal-try, hug- 
ging him and calling him soft names. 
Trader kicked—a perfect goal. We 
swarmed around Bolland, begging him 
to let us get down and be walked on. 
None of. them knew what he was cuss- 
ing about, nor cared, except me, and I 
was too busy celebrating to tell. Bol- 
land was lost in a fine daze of red rage; 
I don’t think he had an idea that the 
game was over. He limped, and he 
limped, and he cursed Egbert and prom- 
ised what he would do to him. 

A minute later the whistle blew. 

“Now,” the Pirate King said with 
tears running down his face, “now I’m 
going to catch that damned cub and take 
him apart to trample on his internal 
organs!” 

He started the second time, but again 
he was stopped. The rooters were on 
the field, and they met him. In another 
shake they were all around him, on top 
of him, then under him, and he was on 
their shoulders, and the serpentine be- 
gan and they wouldn’t let him go. They 
wouldn’t even listen to him. If-they 
saw that he was crying, they must have 
thought it was hysteria. 

It wasn’t. I knew. He was doubling 
up his toes in his heavy shoes, and the 
sweat of agony was running down his 
neck. It was his corns! 

Then, just behind the men who were 
carrying him, I saw Egbert, the boy 
phenomenon, who could recite original 
Chaldean and who knew Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason” from cover 
to cover—now using his dipper for a 
stick and his empty bucket for a drum, 
one glass out of his spectacles, his 
clothes torn and dusty. 

“Bolland! Bolland!” he croaked pain- 
fully. “TI knew you could doit! I knew 
you had it in you, you big stiff! You 
dear old stiff! You darling old ele- 
phant! You lovely old Pirate King!” 
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HE time was late April, and the 
place was a country road in 
the wooded hills that rise from 
the banks of the Hudson oppo- 

site West Point. More specifically, the 
time was afternoon, and the shadows 
were lengthening. Bill Tempest was 
walking with Barbara Morgan, and he 
was, pardonably enough, paying more 
attention to her than to their surround- 
ings. Yet there were sights spread out 
before his eyes that were not unworthy 
of their notice. 

The road was soft beneath their feet, 
yet firm; motors did not care to climb 
so high. Not yet were all the trees in 
leaf, but everywhere a faint green over- 
lay branch and twig, and here and there 
a dogwood blazed in all the riotous 
beauty of its blossoms. Through the 
wet loam ferns were springing up, and 
sometimes early flowers were nodding. 
The song of birds was in the air; squir- 
rels chattered at them from the trees 
and ran in front of them unafraid. 

They walked along slowly, talking. 
The girl was taken up with the sheer 
beauty of the spring, as it was all about 
them; her eyes were never still. They 
lighted up at this and that; she caught 
her breath, from time to time, in little 
gasps of pure delight. And sometimes 
she would stop and leave the road, 
bending to pluck a violet, perhaps, or 
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some other flower, to add to the little 
bunch that she carried. 

Bill would stop to wait for her, when 
she did that, and to smile, tolerantly. 
It was as if he approved, largely, a 
mood he could not altogether share. 
One must have been insensate, indeed, 
not to approve of Barbara that day. 
She wore no hat; the sun picked out 
ruddy tints in her hair, lighted it up, 
burnished it. A tall girl, she was full 
of a lithe grace. Her movements were 
all in flowing lines ; there was something 
oddly pagan about her, flinging herself 
down recklessly to lean over a bank 
and reach a blossom far below. She 
was like a flower herself then, and as 
she rose and held her booty out for him 
to see, standing flushed, her hair blow- 
ing a little in the wind, her white skirt 
wrapped about her, the pale green of 
her sweater blending with the other 
green of tree and bush. 


"THEY walked along and came to a 
turn in the road—rounded it and 
stopped to stand and stare at a tiny 
waterfall where a stream came tumbling 
down the rocky hillside, flinging white 
spray across the road, catching the sun, 
so that there was an iridescent sheen in 
air and water. 

“Oh!” said Barbara, and she looked 
spellbound upon the tumbling water. 
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And: “Gee!” said he. “We never 
came this way before, did we?” 

She cried out at that, and there was 
a sort of mocking triumph in her laugh. 

“You!” she said. “Even you, Bill! 
Even practical, utilitarian you! Isn’t it 
the loveliest spot you ever saw?” 

“Oh—I suppose so—yes,” he said. 
“But—I wasn’t just thinking about that, 
Babs. It’s the power-site. You could 
light a house—you could get power for 
everything from that fall.” 

For just a moment she seemed to 
wilt. And then she laughed at him, 
bravely. 

“Oh—Bill!” she said reproachfully. 
“But I might have known! Bill, has 
everything got to be useful before it 
means anything to you? Doesn’t— 
doesn’t just beauty—appeal to you at 
all?” 

“Why—I—yes, I guess so,” he said 
dubiously. And his face, his square, 
determined face, that had grown sober 
at the change in her, was lighted up by 
a smile, boyish, engaging. “You, now 
—why, you’re not so awfully useful, 
Babs. And, well—you—I—I’m awfully 
strong for you.” 

“You’re rather a dear, sometimes, 
Bill,” she said inconsequently. ‘“But— 
oh, you never did believe in fairies! 
Poor Bill! Come on—lI’ll race you to 
that dogwood!” 

She was off, a flying flash of green 
and white; and he, grinning, bewildered 
and yet somehow happy, lumbered after 
her. At the dogwood she was waiting 
for him, more flushed than ever, more 
elusive too..... And they went on 
sedately, with little to say to one an- 
other, until suddenly, with one of those 
swift, lithe movements of hers, Barbara 
turned aside, stooped and held out, smil- 
ing, a shoe a horse had cast in the road. 

“Look!” she said. “This is a lucky 
day, Bill! See how worn it is—how 
smooth and bright!” 

He frowned faintly as he considered 
her trophy. 

“Luck!” he said. “I—do you take 
stock in luck, Barbara? I never did.” 

“Oh!” she said, and for a moment 
was speechless. ‘‘How—how can you, 
Bill? How can you be so—so—ma- 
terial? Here—and now.” 

He looked contrite—but unconvinced. 
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And the hard lines about his mouth 
stood out, somehow; the squareness of 
his jaw seemed to be underlined. She 
sighed. 

“You—you make me think of a place 
I went to once, where they took care 
of children,” she said. ‘They were so 
proud of it. They showed me how 
clean it was, and how careful they were 
about germs, and everything, and they 
explained about the scientific way they 
fed the children and gave them just as 
many calories and proteins and starches 
and things as they ought to have. And 
then—they punished a little girl because 
she’d put a ribbon in her hair, and they 
disapproved of me most awfully be- 
cause I didn’t like it, and when I wanted 
to send out for ice-cream—why, Bill, 
you’d have thought I was trying to 
poison those kids!” 

“Well—” he began obstinately, and 
then he stopped, because after all he was 
not stupid. And he sighed too, and he 
wondered how it was and why it was 
that he and Barbara, who had been so 
close to one another so short a time be- 
fore, had drifted so far apart. But it 
seemed to him that there was nothing 
for him to do, and they walked on and 
so came to her home, in the dusk, with 
all the things that he had meant to say 
to Barbara unsaid. 


E was disappointed, and he was 

angry at himself and, a little, at 
Barbara. He had had such hopes when 
he had come up for the week-end. He 
had been so resolute, so determined. 
He had so carefully rehearsed the ques- 
tions he meant to put to Barbara; he 
had laid his plans with such guile. Not 
that he had been sure of her! He hadn’t 
been, for a minute. He was humble 
enough, and conscious enough of his 
audacity in wanting her, to have pleased 
any stickler for Victorian romance. 
And yet he did feel that he was entitled 
to his day in court; that it was his right 
to plead his case and get his answer. 
And somehow that right had been de- 
nied. This was Sunday; he had had 
her alone for the last time, he knew, 
before his going, on a late train. And 
he wasn’t going to see her again for 
weeks—weeks in which anything might 
happen. 
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Bill was pretty dull and stupid at 
tea. Mrs. Morgan, a smile in her eyes, 
tried to cheer him up, and failed. Helen 
Cameron teased him, and he didn’t even 
know she was doing it—though Bar- 
bara did, and scowled, to the confusion 
of young Westcott, who was paying her 
a hopeless sort of court. He was glad 
when Mr. Morgan waylaid him, later, 
for a talk about business conditions ; he 
was on his own ground there. He really 
was interested in the things he and 
Morgan had to talk about; for though 
Morgan was a financial giant, their or- 
bits did touch. And he was immeas- 
urably gratified by Morgan’s manner— 
encouraged to ask a question. 

“If you’re going away, sir,” he said, 
“T suppose it means that the new port- 
terminal scheme is off ?” 

“Draw your own conclusions,” said 
Morgan. “The new port would save a 
day on the transatlantic voyage—but 
you can figure costs as well as I can.” 

“They’ve kept me awake nights for 
a year,” said Bill. 

But even though the talk came to 
nothing, it kept him going until it was 
time to dress for dinner—kept him, too, 
from thinking about his wrongs. 

He brooded rather sullenly, though, 
while he dressed. In the confusion of 
his thoughts he put a sock on wrong 
side out—or in; which should one say? 
And he swore whole-heartedly as he 
ripped it off and repaired the blunder: 

“Horseshoes!” he said to himself. “I 
suppose Barbara’d say I ought to leave 
it as it was! Bad luck to change a 
thing you’ve put on wrong side to! All 
right !”” 

He was honestly at sea about Barbara 
and himself. Here it was, as nearly as 
he could come at it: He was a business 
man; being young, he had to be a hard, 
driving worker, practical, an opportun- 
ist, within limits. And Barbara didn’t 
like it because he saw a power-site 
where she saw a waterfall that should 
be painted, because he thought of waste 
and a careless driver at the sight of a 
cast shoe when she saw a gracious omen 
of good luck. It seemed to him that 
she was unfair, and a good deal less 
than kind. But immediately, of course, 
he repented, and hurried with his tie, be- 
cause she might have dressed quickly, 
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and if he were down a minute or two 
early, he might have:a minute with her 
in the great hall, where logs would be 
burning on the hearth to banish the 
faint chill of the spring night. 

He got his minute—but much good it 
did him! She had her horseshoe, and 
she made him nail it up for her, and he 
did the task ungraciously, and she felt 
his disapproval and gathered herself, 
somehow, to defend herself against it. 

“Poor Bill!” she said. “You miss so 
much—so many little thrills. Oh, I 
know it’s silly to be superstitious. And 
I don’t suppose I am, really. But Bill, 
sO many, many things I love are silly— 
little foolish things that just make life 
more gay and easier, somehow. Super- 
stitions, fancies—they—I think they 
help to keep life young, somehow !” 

“T wish I could understand, Babs,” 
he said, rather wretchedly, so that she 
was sorry for him. 

“Oh, you will!” she said. And then 
her eyes seemed to search him, and her 
voice was so low that he could scarcely 
hear. “Only—I hope it wont be when 
it’s too late.” 

“Babs—” he said, taking a step to- 
ward her. But some one came down 
the stairs, and his minute was over. 


E went back to the city and his work 

that night. And the next day, he 
knew, she would be off, with her father 
and mother, on the yachting trip that 
would keep her out of touch with him 
for weeks. It was a young man ex- 
tremely sorry for himself, almust amus- 
ing in his patent bewilderment, who sat 
gloomily in the smoker all the way down 
the river. 

When it came to Barbara, Bill showed 
up pretty badly. He blundered ; he made 
ludicrous mistakes; he was inept, awk- 
ward, given to choosing the wrong 
moment. In his business he was amaz- 
ingly different. Business was for him 
the great game—the game that Kim 
played and that all men play in whom 
the creative spark has leaped to life. 
Here Barbara—and others—had mis- 
judged him grotesquely. They saw him 
absorbed in routine, in dull, drab things, 
and never saw that for him these things 
were not drab, that they were veiled for 
his eyes with all the colors of romance. 
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It had always been so with him. In 
college he had failed to emerge from 
the ruck of his class until luck had 
thrust him into the management of some 
enterprise always theretofore conducted 
at a loss. That had been the begin- 
ning. He had gone on from triumph 
to triumph. He had set the musical 
clubs upon their financial feet; he had 
reorganized a dying college paper, and 
filled its treasury. So it had gone. 

And Bill’s success after he had taken 
his degree had been meteoric. He was 
vice-president, now, of the Standard 
Construction Company; for three 
months he had been its sole head, in 
the enforced absence of Newberry, the 
president, who had worked himself to 
the verge of collapse and was likely to 
be gone for three months more, chafing 
under his doctor’s orders. It was only 
a question of time, could be only that, 
before Bill should fill Newberry’s place 
permanently. And he was just thirty- 
two, with all the world before him. 
Only, of course, he did not think about 
it in just that way. 


BILL was restless in the morning; he 

sharply resented the irritability that 
gripped him during a conference with 
three of his directors, men who on prin- 
ciple distrusted him because of his 
youth. For a long hour they nagged 
him; again and again he explained, 
from one new point of view after an- 
other, the imperative need of the ex- 
pansion upon which he had resolved. 
They challenged him querulously, point- 
ed out what seemed to them the dan- 
gerous increase of overhead expense, 
objected to expansion at a moment 
when all industry was crying out re- 
trenchment, suggested waiting. He 
closed his teeth on that, stood up and 
faced them, grim, resolute. 

“Wait!’ he said. “That’s the one 
thing we can’t do! We've got to decide, 
and decide now. If this chance goes, it 
goes for good. And now—I’m sorry, 
but I have some pretty important work 
that must be done. If you have any 
more questions—” 

They had. They hemmed and hawed; 
in the end he could get nothing more 
definite from them than a promise to 
lay the matter, without prejudice, be- 
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fore the entire board. He went out to 
lunch in a futile rage that was almost 
childish. The fact was that he was feel- 
ing the strain Newberry’s absence had 
involved; three months before, he 
would have been able to laugh at the 
solemn caution of his directors—men 
who, lacking exact knowledge, followed 
their instinct to distrust the man who 
had it and was impatient because they 
lacked it. He vaguely felt that he had 
not been tactful, that Newberry would 
have brought them around easily, and 
that he ought to have been able to do 
it, too. 

But after lunch, on his way back to 
the office, he obeyed an impulse and tele- 
phoned that he would not return at all. 
He went instead to the yacht-club, in 
the southernmost wilds of Brooklyn, 
where he kept his motor-boat, and took 
her out on the Bay. All afternoon he 
waited, being tossed about, drifting with 
the tide, under the Staten Island shore, 
to pick out the Vishnu. 

He smiled at the sheer futility, the 
gorgeous pointlessness, of what he was 
doing. It suddenly struck him that this 
was just the sort of thing Barbara 
would like, just the sort of thing she 
would never believe he would do. She 
had forbidden him to see her off; she 
hated leave-takings. And so he didn’t 
want her to see him, and yet he wished, 
illogically, that he could draw her eyes 
when the Vishnu came, and make her 
wave to him, at least. 

But when she came, and he caught 
just a glimpse of Barbara leaning over 
the taffrail, looking back at the reced- 
ing towers of the city, he made no ef- 
fort to be seen. He only looked, and 
wondered what she was thinking of, and 
whom. 

He was tired enough to feel better, 
relaxed, perhaps, when he went ashore. 
And when he got home, the first thing 
his eyes fell upon was a package, ad- 
dressed to him in Barbara’s hand. He 
rather caught his breath when he saw 
that; for a minute he just held it, weigh- 
ing it, staring at it. She had never sent 
him anything before. And then he tore 
off the paper wrapping and disclosed a 
book—a book old and weatherbeaten, a 
sort of relic, it seemed to him, He curi- 
osity grew as he opened it. And then 
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he smiled. The book was an old one 
that dealt with pirates and their ways 
—with the romance of the brave days 
when buccaneers had sailed the Span- 
ish Main. And on the flyleaf Barbara 
had written a few words: 


Read it for my sake. And—read it be- 
tween the lines! 


There was no mirth in his smile. 
Indeed, in a moment, for a moment, he 
frowned. Barbara and her eternal play- 
ing upon romance! But after all, it 
was the thought that had brought the 
book that counted; it was that that sof- 
tened his mood, gave him, probably, a 
better night’s sleep than he should have 
had with the knowledge that the Vishnu 
was steaming steadily southward, reel- 
ing off her twelve knots every hour, to 
plague him. 

It was the next morning that the curi- 
_ @us sequence of events that was to 
sweep him on to the incredible and im- 
possible climax began. 


HE was shaving when he turned, sud- 

denly, at some noise, and swept his 
shaving mirror to the floor, where it was 
shattered: Perhaps, if he hadn’t been 
thinking so constantly of Barbara, the 
first thought that flashed into his mind 
would not have been one about the 
superstition of the seven years of bad 
luck that follow a broken mirror. But 
it was. He laughed it down, denied to 
himself that he had harbored it. But 
that, as Dr. Freud could have told him, 
was not the way to get rid of a dis- 
turbing idea! 

He thought again of the broken mir- 
ror later, when he walked rather defi- 
antly under a ladder that leaned against 
a wall. He had a way of doing that, 
anyhow; he scoffed just as loudly at 
practical men who talked about the pos- 
sibility of becoming the target for a pot 
of paint as he did at those who, like 
Barbara, frankly avoided the shadows 


of ladders just because of superstition. 


But this time he paid up! Some one— 
thinking, probably, that no one would 
walk under the ladder—had left a coil 
of rope on the sidewalks. Bill tripped 
upon it and went down sprawling. He 
rose, brushed himself off, was conscious 


of a pain in his knee, and more than 
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conscious of -the great triangular rip 
that had ruined his trousers. Fuming, 
he went home, bathed his cut knee and 
changed his clothes. He was half an 
hour late at the office; the delay, com- 
ing on top of his wanton truancy the 
previous afternoon, had piled his desk 
sky high with urgent matter requiring 
his instant and undivided attention. 

All morning, as he tried to work, one 
thing after another went wrong. As 
he struck a match, its head flew off into | 
a tray of letters ready for his signature 
and set them afire ; before he could abol- 
ish the blaze, half of them were ruined 
and must be typed again. A file con- 
taining papers it was essential for him 
to have was missing—only misplaced, 
of course, but that contributed to his 
nervousness. From the West came the 
report of a flood that had wrought un- 
tellable mischief on a big job already far 
behind its schedule; he saw profits 
wiped out at a single blow there. And 
there were other things—a querulous 
letter from Newberry, complaining of 
the impossibility of keeping track of 
what was going on from his, Bill’s, re- 
ports. He grimly tossed that letter over 
to his secretary. 

“Save that, Miss Sherman,” he said. 
“I’m trying to obey the doctor—as you 
know! And I get that for thanks!” 

Miss Sherman smiled tolerantly, 
without letting him see her do it. She 
could have told Barbara many things 
about the essential boyishness of a great 
business executive as he appears in cer- 
tain moments..... She knew ex- 
tremely well the sulky drooping of the 
corners of his mouth. And she wished 
that Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Dorgan 
and Mr. Hammarskold, the three di- 
rectors who had made such unqualified 
nuisances of themselves the day before, 
would stop telephoning to Bill at fre- 
quent intervals—because he wasn’t smil- 
ing, half wearily, half tolerantly, this 
morning as he got rid of them and hung 
up the receiver, and she knew that for 
a bad sign. She was afraid of what 
might happen when the board met that 
afternoon. 


TILL, even Miss Sherman, concerned 
though she was, never anticipated 
what really did happen. It was a highly 
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confidential meeting, so that she did not 
attend it. She knew that it wasn’t 
going smoothly; once or twice, when 
she passed the board-room, she heard 
angry voices coming through the door, 
And then, just before five o’clock, when 
she was in Bill’s room sorting out some 
papers, its door was flung open and she 
saw Bill, his back turned, gesticulating 
angrily. 

“No—you can’t come in!” he said. 
“There’s nothing to talk over! I’ve said 
my piece. And I want to be let alone 
now! I’ve work to do.” 

He slammed the door, but not before 
she caught a glimpse of Armstrong, one 
fat protest, beyond it. Bill turned and 
came toward her and his desk, two spots 
of color high on his cheek-bones, his 
eyes blazing. When he saw her, he 
calmed down a little and grinned in 
the friendliest way. But he grew sober 
at once. 

“Well—I’ve done it now, Miss Sher- 
man!” he said. “I’ve resigned.” 


“T was afraid you were having a try-- 


ing time,” she said diplomatically. 

“You don’t get me,” he said. “I’ve 
honest to goodness resigned! It isn’t 
one of those bluff resignations that the 
chief’s always pulling off. I—well, I 
guess I saw red, in there, after they’d 
been ragging me awhile.” 

“But—I don’t see—how can you re- 
sign?” she asked, really concerned, all 
at once. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I just did! 
It’s the lowest down trick I ever played, 
and the biggest break I ever made, too, 
I guess—because, after all, the tail can’t 
wag the dog! This dog may be annoyed 
about losing its tail for a while, but it 
will keep right on doing business at the 
old stand. But a tail without a dog 
isn’t much use—and that’s me!” 

She heard it all, in incoherent, jerky 
sentences. 

“T can’t crawl now—or I wont!” he 
said finally. “I’m right enough, you 
know—but after all, I ought to have re- 
membered that it’s up to them about 
spending the money. I delivered an 
ultimatum. If I back down now, they’ll 
never have any use for me—and if they 
back down, they’ll never have any use 
for themselves. Oh, it’s a pretty mess!” 

There wasn’t much for her to say, of 
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course. She made tentative suggestions 
—reconsideration, thinking it over, 
wouldn’t he, and the others too, feel 
differently in the morning? He shook 
his head. 

“You didn’t hear me,” he said. “Oh, 
I’m not trying to defend myself, Miss 
Sherman! I put myself in the wrong, 
absolutely, I'd like to apologize—but 
it wouldn’t do.” 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with 
me!” he broke out. “I’ve been getting 
snappier every day for the last two 
weeks ; and to-day I haven’t been fit to 
live with. And now I forget about the 
chief and cut up like this—just because 
I happen to know I’m in the right.” 

He knew he couldn’t make the way he ~ 
felt about that sound convincing, but he 
knew, too, absolutely, that here was a 
case in which, even if two wrongs 
wouldn’t make a right, a wrong and a 
right would be even worse. 

“Here’s what I’ll do, Miss Sherman,” 
he said. “It’s a low-down trick again, 
but I don’t see anything else for it. I'll 
disappear for a week—longer, maybe. 
I need a rest, anyhow—ought to go to 
Bloomingdale, probably, if you come 
down to it! And there’s just a chance 
that they may come around, if I’m not 
here to make three or four more sorts 
of an idiot of myself talking to them. 
Preston will have to run things—with 
your help. I’m sorry for you, but—” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’ll be all right,” she said. “It prob- 
ably is the best thing for you to do, too. 
Can you leave me an address?” 

“Tll try to, before I go,” he said. 
“And anyhow, I'll keep in touch with 
you. Something for me to sign?” 

He dropped into his chair and the 
routine of the job. Use and habit kept 
him going. But he loathed himself as 
he sat there working. To act like that! 
To let a lot of directors goad him into 
putting himself in the wrong when all 
he had needed to do was to wait behind 
the impregnable defense of his convic- 
tion that he was right! But: 

“Oh, well—I don’t give a hang, any- 
how!” he said as he went out. 


BILL might have done anything in his 
present mood; but what he did do 
was to go to his rooms and hunt up the 
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book Barbara had sent him, just because 
it was so eloquent of her, somehow. 

He found himself interested in the 
book for its own sake, before long. It 
was oddly worded ; there was something 
quaint about the old phrases, something 
intriguing about the matter-of-fact way 
in which it dealt with battle and murder 
and sudden death, with violence and 
rapine. Before he knew what he was 
doing he had let the book carry him 
along. And then suddenly he came to a 
check. He turned a page, and what he 
read didn’t connect with what had been 
on the previous page. He thought-a 
leaf was missing—and then he saw that 
two pages had stuck together. A mo- 
ment’s scrutiny showed him, too, that 
it was not by accident, but by design, 
that they were so attached. He was 
piqued ; his curiosity was aroused. 

Yet he was half angry with himself 
as he steamed the pages to separate 
them; he laughed incredulously when 
between them, after he had carefully 
pried them apart, he found, securely 
hidden, a loose sheet of old, yellowed 
paper—-older even than the book, he 
thought. 

But what a piece of paper! All 
creased and stained it was, and curling 
at the edges. It laid a sort of spell upon 
him, and he laughed nervously as he 
saw that lines were drawn upon it, and 
that there was writing. 

There was a map, rudely, roughly, 
drawn in faded ink. Such ink, it seemed 
to be, as children are alowed to play 
with sometimes, much diluted. It 
showed a cove; a sandy beach was 
marked, and ground rising up gradu- 
ally to a ridge where stood a group of 
trees. From one of them an arrow 
pointed. There were marks of latitude 
and longitude. There was a date—a 
date incredible, absurd, a date in the 
eighteenth century. Bill laughed again 
at that. But still he read the queer, 
sprawling words that had been written 
carefully below the map: 


From ye arrow walk a hundred paces 
along the line of ye shadow that is cast 
at noon precisely by ye tree ye arrow 
marks. The treasure-chest lies there. 


Bill stared at the words. They were 
oddly formed; some of the letters were 
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archaic. “Ye arrow,’ it was, not 
“the.’ The oddest feeling seemed to 


steal over Bill, take hold of him. He 
wanted to laugh. And yet somehow he 
couldn’t. He jotted down, absently, the 
position that was given for the cove, and 
he rose, to go to his mantel and find 
and fill a pipe. Somewhere about the 
room were a lot of charts, Government 
charts, that he used for motor-boat trips. 
But of course he wasn’t going to look 
up the spot that was marked on that 
map And then he found himself 
bending low, reaching into the drawer 
under his bookcase, bringing out the 
proper chart, taking it back to the light, 
poising his pencil over the exact spot 
where met the lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude that were named on the old map. 

He roused himself before the lead 
could mark the chart. He sprang up, 
shaking his head angrily. What a fool 
he was! This was some hoax, of course. 
Was he a romantic idiot, to let it fool 
him even for a moment? He remem- 
bered what Barbara had said—some- 
thing about believing in fairies! Well 
—a man would have to believe in fairies 
before he could take a thing like this 
seriously! He folded the map and put 
it away. He wouldn’t throw it out, 
though that had been his first instinct ; 
he’d save it, to show to Barbara when 
she came home. After all, she was con- 
cerned with it, in a way. And it was 
the sort of thing that might amuse her. 


on Te ueere tue’ 


HE little devils of ill luck that had 

been dogging Bill were active that 
night. He had to dine alone, and he 
didn’t want to be alone. And he found 
it utterly impossible to buy, at any price, 
tickets for the only play in town he cared 
to see that night. It was a new musical 
comedy, and its opening night. His 
wanderings in search of seats brought 
him face to face with Armstrong, the 
director he hated most violently; they 
had more words, and Armstrong, his 
face purple, really settled matters. 

“You can’t bluff us!” he stormed. 
“We were going to refuse to accept 
your resignation. Now I shall insist on 
its immediate acceptance.” 

Bill was a good deal depressed. He 
couldn’t understand himself. It seemed 
to him that he had been swept abruptly 
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from all the moorings of his life. All 
his rules, all the principles that had 
guided him, had brought him to this— 
mess! He thought of Barbara, of 
course. And he wandered about gloom- 
ily. Some special providence must have 
protected him from taxicabs and other 
menaces. 

He didn’t want to go home, but he 
had nowhere else to go. So he wan- 
dered rather aimlessly ; at Twenty-third 
Street some bookshops, where he some- 
times picked up a bargain, attracted 
him. 

But in the shop into which he turned, 
the first display that struck his eyes was 
one of picaresque books. There was an 
extraordinary collection—“Gil Blas” 
and all the rest. He picked up a his- 
tory, thumbed its pages, was caught by 
a phrase, sat down to finish a page—and 
was lost. An hour later, shamefaced, 
he slunk out of the shop and homeward, 
carrying half a dozen books that the 
bookseller had recommended. 


ND at three o’clock next morning 

Bill was applying himself, soberly 
and in good earnest, to an analysis of 
the evidence for and against the belief 
that certain buccaneers had buried part 
of their booty hereabout—along the 
coast of Long Island, of New Jersey, 
of Maine, up the Hudson, even. And 
he had his map out and was comparing 
it curiously with figures given in some 
of his books, and staring at it with 
scowling, troubled eyes. 

“Oh, rot!” he said to himself. 
“But—” 

After all, here he was! All his life, 
since it had counted for anything, he 
had been sober, materialistic, indus- 
trious, practical, And what had it all 
come to? A smash that any fool 
would have had sense enough to avert! 
He had laughed at superstitions, bo- 
gies, signs of ill luck. He had broken 
a mirror—and what, in heaven’s name, 
had gone right for him since that mo- 
ment? 

“T’'ll do it!” he vowed. “T’ll dig out 
for that cove! Ill follow the shadow 
of that tree for a hundred paces at 
high noon, and then Ill dig! I need 
some exercise, anyhow!” © 

But, be it understood, he didn’t be- 
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lieve in fairies, or, to avoid symbolism, 

in the good faith of the map. He had~ 
to go away somewhere. He didn’t 

know where the Vishnu had gone; 

Barbara had refused to tell him. So 

his only logical destination, for the 

trip he had to take, wasn’t available. 

None of the usual resorts one goes to 

in the spring appealed to him. And 

so— 

He borrowed a cruiser—his own 
boat was too small and uncomfortable 
for the trip. But he had no trouble in 
getting a boat that was just what he 
wanted. He laid in provisions and 
shovels and tobacco and books, and took 
a tent along, in case he wanted to camp 
on shore. And then he set out for— 
“Somewhere on the Atlantic coast.” 
There are reasons for vagueness as to 
his actual destination. 

He couldn’t keep his promise to keep 
in touch with Miss Sherman, but he 
decided that that was just as well. If 
the directors backed down, it wouldn’t 
hurt them to worry for a few days; if 
they didn’t, his absence wouldn’t mat- 
ter anyhow. All things being consid- 
ered, he was reasonably care-free and 
happy as he steered his boat through 
the heavy traffic of the East River and 
toward the freer waters of the Sound. 
(So much of a hint as to his direction 
it is safe to give. But the censor de- 
letes his running-time to that cove.) 


HE picked up the ridge, with its 

sentinel trees, early in a morn- 
ing made to order for such a quest 
as his. And it seemed to him that the 
spot, too, was made to order. His 
skepticism had a shock as he made out 
the two small jutting headlands that 
sheltered the cove; he hadn’t really 
expected to find any such spot as had 
been marked on the map. Yet there 
it was before him, exactly as it had 
been on the map. There were the 
trees; the sight of them shook him 
most of all, somehow. They ought 
not to have survived; he would have 
been content had he found their rot- 
ted stumps. 

He looked about him. It seemed to 
him that he ought to know this spot, 
and yet he didn’t. The sun was hot 
already ; the day was going to be warm; 
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there was scarcely a cloud in the sky. 
And for witnesses of his digging there 
would be gulls; there wasn’t a human 
habitation, or a sign that there had 
ever been one, anywhere about. The 
isolation, the solitude of that sandy 
waste, with the dunes rising endlessly, 
and just the one solid ridge that was 
his particular concern, were queerly 
impressive. So much he had to admit 
—a pirate, seeking a safe hiding-place, 
could hardly have chosen better! 

He made his landing—an easy mat- 
ter, on the sloping beach. He took his 
tent ashore and pitched it, and amused 
himself by gathering wood and mak- 
ing a fire. There was any amount of 
driftwood for his purpose, and it 
pleased him to cook his breakfast over 
a real fire instead of by the alcohol- 
flame that he used on the boat. It 
wasn’t so bad—all of it. It was a 
change, and a welcome one, from the 
city and the driven life he had been 
living for months. He could relax 
and let himself go utterly, and he did. 
After his breakfast he stretched out 
on the sand and let the sun beat down 
upon him while he smoked. 

He made sure of noon—chronom- 
eter was confirmed by an observation in 
good sea-fashion. And on the instant 
he walked along the shadow of the 
tree until he came to the spot where 
he was to dig. He stared curiously 
down at the sand—he had left the ridge 
and come to sand again. It looked as 
if it had never been disturbed. But 
that meant nothing. Sand blows; men 
might have been digging here within 
the week, and he would never know. 


So he set to work digging. He went 

at his task slowly, steadily. It 
would be long, he was sure; a heavy 
chest would sink; moreover much sand 
might have been deposited since it had 
been buried. 

“As if I expected to find anything!” 
he said aloud in a tone of infinite con- 
tempt. “I’m doing this for exercise— 
instead of golf or tennis.” 

Straight down he dug, for half an 
hour; then he rested. And so it 
went, while the sun slipped down in 
the west and the gulls circled about 
above him, screaming. Straight down 
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he dug, until he was sure he had dug 
too deep—then extended the circle of 
his digging, lest he might havé missed 
that clash of shovel against wood or 
iron that, somehow, despite his skepti- 
cism, he had from the first moment 
been listening for. And still, when it 
was quite dark, and the flames of the 
fire that he had from time to time 
stopped to replenish were casting weird 
shadows across the sand, he had found 
nothing. 

He stopped at last and straightened 
up, the sweat pouring down into his 
eyes, every muscle sore and aching 
from his unwonted labor. He had to 
climb out of the. great pit he had dug, 
over the ramparts of wet sand that 
he had thrown up; in the bottom of his 
pit there was a pool of water in which 
he had been standing while he dug. His 
hands were blistered; he was dripping 
wet from head to foot. 

Slowly, wearily, he went down to his 
fire and his tent. He stripped off 
his reeking clothes and, with a bucket, 
bathed. Shivering, then, he dressed 
and crouched over the fire to get warm. 
The reaction was not long delayed; a 
delicious sense of well-being stole over 
him. And tired as he was, his hunger 
asserted itself too, and he had to fry 
bacon and potatoes, and make coffee, 
of which he drank cup after cup. Not 
until he had finished, and was smok- 
ing his pipe, would he admit to himself . 
that his disappointment had fairly sick- 
ened him. He knew, then, that he had 
expected to find something—not a 
treasure-chest perhaps, but something. 
And he was as disappointed as a boy 
could have been. 

He might have lain awake had he 
not been so utterly tired. But as it was, 
he built up his fire and turned in and 
slept like a log. 


E awoke to a startled realization 

that he was lying on the ground 
with a rubber sheet beneath him, with 
canvas walls instead of those of his 
own room about him. And then his 
lip curled as he remembered. Even 
before he cooked his breakfast he went 
and looked down into his pit. It was 
deep enough—he had been foolish 
enough. He would dig no more, as 
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he had for the last hour the night be- 
fore, with the thought that the next 
shovelful of sand might reveal the 
quarry. He turned away bitterly and 
went back to his fire, hating himself. 
He thought of Barbara. If she knew, 
she would laugh, probably. Well—a 
man ought to stick to his own game! 
He would, hereafter. He began to 
think of ways of retrieving his glori- 
ous blundering at the office. 

After breakfast he climbed the ridge 
again and did what he had not taken 
the pains to do the day before—sur- 
veyed the ground all around from that 
vantage-point. And suddenly some- 
thing startled him and brought his eyes 
close together in a puzzled frown. 

He could see a row of stakes, 
stretching west, as far as, farther, in- 
deed, than his eyes could follow. They 
bent, those stakes, as they neared him, 
and swung around the northern head- 
land of the two that sheltered his cove. 
He stared at them—then whistled and 
went back very thoughtfully to his 
boat. He carried a map with him when 
he walked along the beach and passed 
beyond the headland. 
saw that another and a larger cove 
stretched beyond—the shore, indeed, of 
what was almost a natural harbor. A 
glance showed him that there was shal- 
low water outside—but showed him 
something else too, and set him to 
studying his map. And on shore here, 
there were more stakes, in oddly sym- 
metrical arrangement. They puzzled 
him, but they set his eyes to blazing 
too. 


HOSE stakes didn’t puzzle him for 

long. They could have just one 
meaning. He had never known, defi- 
nitely, the location of that new port of 
which he had tried to talk to Morgan. 
But he had known that it must be 
somewhere near here. And now his 
map made it all clear. The tunnels 
under New York—the great bridge at 
Heli Gate—all fitted in. Here could 
be such a modern harbor as would 
eliminate lighterage, transshipment. To 
the clear day’s saving of the ocean- 
trip would be added half a day, at 
least, by reason of direct railroad han- 
dling. 


And then he 
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And he could see that the very rea- 
sons that would have made his own di- 
rectors scoff at such a time for such a 
project would compel the decision of 
a man like Morgan, a man with real 
vision. The war? It had come down 
to a matter of ocean-transport. Save 
a day’s time for a hundred ships, and 
you add just so many ships to your 
total! He grinned at his own wisdom. 
And then he spun around, and stared 
out to sea, startled by a sudden sound. 

What he had heard had been the 
running-out of the anchor chains of 
the Vishnu. There she was—the yacht 
he had last seen as she carried Barbara 
to the West Indies, as he had supposed. 
For a moment he couldn’t believe his 
eyes. And then, somehow, everything 
ran together. Richard Morgan—those 
stakes he had seen! And he knew, be 
it remembered, where he was. In his 
mind’s eye there was a map of the 
whole Atlantic coast, with certain lines 
of railroad spreading over it, coming 
{0-a_ pOttitiwec=5s He grinned, and then 
he frowned. He raced back to his 
tent. 

When the Vishnu’s launch scraped 
along the beach, he was waiting to greet 
those who landed: Morgan, Stephen 
Trask, another malefactor of great 
wealth, with Morgan intimately asso- 
ciated in many great affairs, and Cob- 
den, of the Thirtieth National Bank. 
And of course Barbara—a Barbara who 
caught her breath at the sight of him, 
and then smiled, radiant, incredibly 
transformed—a Barbara who blushed 
and laughed and tried to hide her eyes 
from him all in the same moment. 

The sight of Barbara gave him his 
first clue. His jaw fell. He stood and 
stared at her, incredulous, angry, be- 
wildered, hurt somehow. The book she 
had sent him was in his hand; he saw 
how she was looking at it, and how she 
was all afire with excitement and delight 
—a delight mocking, mischievous and 
yet tempered with a tenderness that her 
eyes had never held for him before. 


MORGAN was upon him before he 
could speak. It takes so much 
longer to describe some things than it 
takes for them to happen! 
“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
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asked savagely. 
here, Tempest?” 
“Taking observations,” said Bill gen- 
ially. He flashed one steely look at 
Barbara, and she turned away at that 
and stood apart for a time, with elo- 
quent shoulders that moved strangely. 
“Taking observations,” Bill repeated. 
Barbara would have to wait; he would 
get around to her later. Just at present 
he meant to spoil the Egyptians. “I’m 
surprised at you, Mr. Morgan—the way 
you took advantage of my confidence 
in you! I took you at your word when 
you said the transatlantic terminal plans 
were going over a year. And now I find 
this—and you and Mr. Trask and Mr. 
Cobden pussy-footing around here!” 
“Spy!” said Cobden furiously. 
“Please!” said Bill. “Be nice! Let’s 
keep this discussion on a high plane!” 


“What are you doing 


“Huh!” said Trask. He grinned 
faintly. “Well—you seem to have us, 
young man! What are the terms of 


surrender?” 

“To you—they’re easy,” said Bill. “T 
get nothing. And I’m not greedy for 
my company, even. You needn’t give 
us the contracts for all your construc- 
tion. We don’t want the dredging, for 
example, How about this? You’re 
to take me into your confidence as to 
your plans, so that we can make prepa- 
rations and begin assembling our mate- 
rial before the news of this job leaks 
out and disorganizes prices. Then, in- 
stead of a flat bid, we’ll do our share 
at cost plus fifteen per cent. Say yes 
to that, and you needn’t worry about 
any premature publicity.” 

Morgan and Trask exchanged glances. 
Cobden scowled. 

“Talk it over,” Bill suggested. 
“There’s no hurry.” He turned to Bar- 
bara. ‘Would you like a little walk? 
I’ve something I’d like to show you.” 


HE went with him without a word. 
He took her arm to guide her. And 
they walked in silence until they came 
to the great hole he had dug in the sand. 
“T suppose it was a pretty good joke,” 
he said dourly. “You're entitled to the 
satisfaction of seeing how successfully 
you hoaxed me.” 
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“Oh!” she said. For a moment she 
seemed to be speechless. “Oh, Bill! Is 
that all you’ve seen?” 

“It’s a good deal, I should say,” he 
said thoughtfully. ‘“I—well, there were 
various things. It was clever of you to 
hide the map the way you did! I never 
thought about you—that you had done 
it—until I saw you coming ashore! Ro- 
mance—” e 

“Romance!” She snatched the word 
from him. “Bill, can’t you see? Oh, 
I wanted you to come! I wanted to 
know that you could do a mad, wild, 
boyish thing—that you could believe 
in fairies, just for once! And—and— 
you followed the rainbow, and you 
found the crock of gold at its end, 
didn’t you? Didn’t you?” 

“Babs!” he said, his voice uncertain. 
“You—why—Babs—you worked it all 
out! You meant me to find out what 
they were doing!” 

“Of course I did!” she cried. “I 
wanted you to have your reward if you 
would only play my game, Bill! I 
knew—oh, you see, I knew so well that 
I could trust you—that you’d do noth- 
ing mean.” 

It was a little time before he could 
find words again. Meanwhile, some- 
how, she was in his arms, and every- 
thing had come right—just how, he 
didn’t know. Nor did he care. He was 
supremely content. 

“And now, of course,” he said scorn- 
fully, “I can make them eat .crow! 
They’ll have to admit my plans for ex- 
pansion were right. Oh, you’ve given 
me all the cards to play, my dear!” 

“There’s just one thing,” he said a 
little later. “Any time things look bad 
for me,.after this, I’m going after the 
nearest mirror with an ax! I'll pick up 
pins and stick them in something above 
my head! Ill knock wood when I 


boast! And I’ll play every other super- 


stition you hold to—except the one 
about mirrors!” 

She laughed at him mockingly until 
he stopped her in the way that had so 
newly become possible. And then they 
got up and went back, rather gravely, 
hand in hand, to find Mr. Morgan and 
explain a lot of things to him. 


William Almon Wolff's next story deals with football and another great game. 
Watch for it in the November BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale October Ist. 
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TRETCH an invisible cord knee- 
high across the sidewalk at Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street, and 
in five minutes a hundred prettier 

girls than Daisy Reynolds will stumble 
over it. (A hundred homelier girls too, 
for that matter!) 

Daisy was just the Girl in the Crowd. 
Look down the aisle of your subway- 
or surface- or L-car on the way home 
to-night, and you will see her. You will 
see her by the dozen. 

But you will not observe her, unless 
you look hard. She is not the type of 
girl to make you murmur fatuously: 
“Gee, but I wish she was my stenog- 
rapher!” Nor is she the sort that ex- 
cites pity for her plainness. She is— 
yes, my term “the Girl in the Crowd” 
best fits her. 

For three years, after she left high 
school, Daisy occupied twenty-eight 
inches of space along one of the two 
sides of a room whose walls were wain- 
scoted in honeycombed metal. At 
shelves in front of the honeycombing 
sat double lines of girls with ugly steel 
appliances over their frizzed or lanky 
hair. Their hands were ever flitting 
from spot to spot in the perforated 
wainscoting, deftly shifting plugs from 
hole to hole. 

An excrescence, like a misshapen 





black-rubber lily, jutted forth 
from the wall facing each girl. 
Into these lily-mouths the dam- 
sels were wont to croon such 
airy sentiments as these: 

“Schuyler 9051 don’t answer. —Yes, 
I’m ringing Aud’bon 2973. —Beekman 
4000 is busy. —I’ll give you Inf’ma- 
tion. —’Xcuse it, please. —No’m, I 
didn’t cut you off. What number was 
you talking to? —Schuyler 478g is still 
busy. —lIt’s just twelve-forty-two, by 
the c’rect time. —Number, please.” 

Up and down the double rank 
marched a horribly efficient woman who 
discouraged repartee and inter-desk con- 
‘versation. The long room buzzed with 
the rhythmic droning of fifty voices 
and with the purring of countless plugs 
clicked into innumerable sockets. 

To end, once and for all, the killing 
suspense, the room wherein Daisy Rey- 
nolds toiled for the first three years of 
her business career was a telephone- 
exchange. 

And at the three years’ end, she was 
assigned to the job of day-operator at 
the Clavichord Arms. 


THE pay at the hotel was no larger 

than at the exchange; but there was 
always the possibility of tips, and the 
certainty of Christmas-money. Besides, 
there were chances to rest or to read 
between calls. On the whole, Daisy re- 
joiced at the change—as might a private 
who is made corporal. 
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The Clavichord Arms is a glorious 
monument to New York’s efforts at 
boosting the high cost of living. The 
building occupies nearly a third of a 
city block, in length and depth, and it 
towers to the height of nine stories. Its 
facade and main entrance and cathe- 
dral-like lobby are rare samples of an 
architecture whose sacred motto is, ‘“‘Put 
all your goods in the show-window.” 

When the high cost of living first 

menaced our suffering land, scores of 
such apartment-houses sprang into life, 
in order that New Yorkers might do 
their bit toward the upkeep of high 
prices. Here, at a rental ranging from 
fifteen hundred to five thousand dollars 
a year, one may live in quarters almost 
as commodious as those for which a 
suburbanite or smaller city’s dweller 
pays fifty dollars a month. 
_ And nobly did New York rally to 
the aid of the men who sought thus to 
. get its coin. So quickly did the new 
apartments fill with tenants that more 
and yet more and more such buildings 
were run up. 

Men who grumbled right piteously at 
the advance of bread from five to six 
cents a loaf eagerly paid three thou- 
sand dollars a year for the privilege of 
living in the garish-fronted abodes, and 
they sneered at humbler friends who, 
for the same sum, rented thirty-room 
mansions in the suburbs. 

And this, by prosy degrees, brings us 
back to Daisy Reynolds. 


HE CLAVICHORD ARMS?’ inte- 
rior decorator had used up all his 
ingenuity and his appropriation before 
he came to the cubby-hole behind the 
gilded elevators—the cubby-hole that 
served as the _ telephone-operator’s 
quarters. The cubby-hole was airless, 
windowless, low and sloped of ceiling, 
calcimined of wall, and equipped with 
no furniture at all except the switch- 
board-desk, a single kitchen chair, one 
eight-candle-power electric light and an 
iron clothes-hook. 
Here, for eight hours a day, sat 
Daisy Reynolds. Here, with stolid 
_conscientiousness, she manipulated the 
plugs, that the building’s seventy tenants 
might waste their own and their friends’ 
time in endless phone-chats. 
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It was dull and uninspiring and 
lonely in the dark cubby-hole, after the 
lights and the constant work and com- 
panionship of the Exchange. There 
was much more leisure, too, than at the 
Exchange. 

Daisy at first tried to enliven this 
leisure by reading. She loved to read; 
book of magazine—it was all the same 
to Daisy, so long as the hero and heroine 
at last outwitted the villain and came 
together at the altar. 

But there are drawbacks to reading 
all day—even to reading union-made 
love stories, by eight-candle-power light 
and with everlasting interruption from 
the switchboard. So Daisy, by way of 
amusement, began to “listen in.” 

“Listening in” is a plug-shifting 
process whereby the telephone-operator 
may hear any conversation over the 
wire. In some States, I understand, it - 
is a misdemeanor. But perhaps there is 
no living operator who has not done it. 
In some private exchanges it is so com- 
mon a custom that the cry of “Fish!” 
warns every other operator in the room 
that a particularly listenable talk is 
going on. This same cry of “Fish” is 
an invitation for all present to listen in. 

(Yes, your telephonic love-talk, your 
fierce love-spats and your sacredest 
love-secrets have been avidly heard— 
and possibly repeated—again and again, 
by Central. Remember that, next time. 
When you hear a faint click on the wire 
during your conversation,—and some- 
times when you don’t,—an operator is 
pretty certain to be listening in.) 

At first Daisy was amused by what 
she heard. The parsimonious butcher- 
order of the house’s richest woman, the 
hiccoughed excuses of a husband whom 
business detained downtown, the vapid 
chatter of lad and lass, the scolding of 
slow dressmakers, the spicy anecdotes 
told by half-hour phone-gabblers—all 
these were a pleasant variation on the 
day’s routine. But at last, they began 
to pall. And just as they waxed tire- 
some—romance began. 


: | ‘HE voice in Apartment 60—a clear 

voice, girlish and vibrant—called up 
9999-Z Worth. And Worth 9999-Z re- 
plied in a tone that fairly throbbed with 
eager longing. That was the beginning. 
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Shamelessly—soon rapturously—Daisy 
Reynolds listened in. 

The voice in Apartment 60 belonged 
to a girl named Madeline. And Worth 
9999-Z (whose first name, by the way, 
was Karl) spoke that foreign-sounding 
name Madeline as though it were a 
phrase of hauntingly sweet church- 
music. He and Madeline had known 
each other, it appeared, for some 
months; but only recently had they 
made the divine discovery of their mu- 
tual love. It was then that the phone- 
talks had begun—the talks that varied 
in number from three to seven a day, 
and in length from three to thirty 
minutes. 

Always, now, promptly at nine o’clock 
in the morning, Karl called up his sweet- 
heart. And always, an hour or so later, 
she called him up for a return-dialogue. 
Their talk was not mushy ; it was beauti- 
ful. It thrilled with a love as. deathless 
as the stars, a love through whose 
longing ran a current of unhappiness 
that Daisy could not understand. 

Daisy grew to live for those talks. 
They became part of her very life—the 
loveliest part. She was. curt, almost 
snappish, when other calls interfered 
with the bliss of listening-in. More than 
once she shamelessly broke off the con- 
nection when Madeline chanced to be 
talking to some old bore at a time when 
Karl sought to speak to her. 

Karl, it seemed, was a downtown 
business man. As scientists reconstruct 
an entire fossil animal from a single 
bone of its left hind leg, so Daisy Rey- 
nolds built up a vision of Karl from his 
deep and powerful voice. He was tall, 
slender, graceful, yet broad of shoulder 
and deep of chest. Brown curls crisped 
above his white Greek forehead. His 
eyes were somber yet glowing. His age 
was from twenty-eight to thirty. He 
dressed like a collar advertisement. 

Madeline was still easier to recon- 
struct, from her voice. She too was 
tall. She was willowy and infinitely 
graceful—gold-brown of hair, dark blue 
‘of eye, with soft-molded little features 
and long jetty lashes. With such a 
voice, she could not have been other- 
wise. 

Daisy gathered from their earlier 
talks that Madeline’s family disap- 
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proved the match. She even learned, 
from something Karl said, that there 
was another suitor—one Phil—on 
whom the family smiled and whom 
Madeline cordially detested. Once or 
twice, too, Phil called up Apartment 60. 
He had a husky voice and spoke brief 
commonplaces. Madeline answered 
him listlessly and still more briefly. But 
he seldom phoned to her. And she 
never, by any chance, phoned to him. 


S° the ardent, tenderly melancholy 
love-story wore on. The lovers 
would make appointments for clandes- 
tine meetings—would speak in joyous 
retrospect of luncheons or motor-drives 
of the preceding day. Evidently, Made- 
line’s cruel family kept stern watch 
upon her movements. Daisy used to 
smile in joyous approval at the girl’s 
dainty cleverness in outmaneuvering 
them and meeting her sweetheart. 

Ever through the glory of their love 
ran that black thread of melancholy. 
Apparently all the glad secret meetings 
and the adoring phone-talks could not 
make up to them for the family’s oppo- 
sition. Daisy had to bite her lips, some- 
times, to keep from breaking in on the 
conversation and demanding: 

“Why don’t you two run off and get 
married? They’d have to come around, 
then. And if they didn’t, why should 
you care?” 

To a girl cooped up alone all day in 
a stuffy cubby-hole, imagination is ten 
times stronger than to the girl whose 
thoughts can be distracted by outside 
things. To Daisy, immured in her dim- 
lighted cupboard behind the elevators, 
this romance of Karl and Madeline was 
fast becoming the very biggest thing in 
her drab life. 

These two lovers were as romantic, 
as poetical, as yearningly adoring as 
Romeo and Juliet. Karl was as des-. 
perately jealous as Othello or as the 
hero of one of Laura Jean Libbey’s 
greatest books. Madeline was the Cap- 
tive Maid come to life again. Oh, it 
was all very, very wonderful! 

Then came the day of jarring disillu- 
sionment, a day which Daisy followed 
by sobbing until midnight on her none- 
too-soft boarding-house bed, three 
blocks to westward. 
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PROMPTLY at nine that morning, 
e as usual, Karl called up Apartment 


“Sweetheart,” he joyfully hailed 
Madeline, “I’ve just bought the new car. 
It’s a beauty. And you’re going to be 
the very first person to ride in it—to 
consecrate it.” 

“That’s darling of you!” replied 
Madeline in evident delight. “I’d rather 
ride in a wheelbarrow with you than in 
a Rolls-Royce with—with—” 

“With Phil?” asked Karl almost 
savagely. 

“With anybody,” she evaded. “Telf 
me more about the car. Is it—” 

“T’m not going to tell you,” he re- 
fused. “I’m going to show it to you 
instead. Here’s my idea: I’ll knock off 
work at noon and bring the car uptown. 
T’ll meet you at the subway kiosk at 
half-after twelve; we can run up to the 
Arrowhead to lunch, and then on up to 
the Tumble Inn for—” 

“But I can’t, dear—I can’t!” expostu- 
lated Madeline. “Don’t you remember? 
I told you I have to lunch with Phil and 
those people from Buffalo, at the Knick- 
erbocker; at one o’clock. Oh, dear! I 
wish I didn’t have to. But I—” 

“Phone him you're sick,” urged Karl. 
“T’ve set my heart on christening the 
new car this way.” 

“T could get away to-morrow—” she 
began. 

“But J can’t,” he said. “I’ve a direct- 
ors’ meeting at three. Oh, come along 
to-day, Beautiful! Tell Phil you’re 
sick and—”. 

“And have him come rushing up here, 
in a fidget, for fear I’m going to die?” 
she suggested. “That is just what Phil 
would do. No, dear, I—” 

“Then tell him you don’t want to 
lunch with him,” urged Karl, losing pa- 
tience as a man will when some baby- 
ishly cherished woman-plan of his is 
upset. “Tell him you have to go to 
your sister’s or—” 

“IT can’t, Karl!” she declared; and 
she added, beseechingly: “Don’t be un- 
reasonable, dear boy. Please don’t. 
And don’t be cross; it makes me so 
unhappy when you are. You know how 
hard I try to do everything you want 
me to—and how glad I am to. But I 
can’t get out of this luncheon. Phil 
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especially wants me to be there. These 
Buffalo people are old friends of his.” 

“Why should you have to go there, 
just because he wants you to?” de- 
manded Karl, far more crankily than 
ever Daisy had heard him speak. 
“Why do you? You aren’t his slave.” 

“No,” returned Madeline, her own 
temper beginning to fray, “but I am his 
wife. You seem to forget that.” 

“T don’t forget it half as often as 
you do!” flashed Karl. 

At which brutally truthful reply, the 
receiver of Apartment 60’s wire clanked 
down upon its hook. Nor could all of 
Karl’s repeated efforts bring Madeline 
back to the telephone. 


DAISY REYNOLDS slumped for- 

ward upon the switchboard desk, 
her face in her hands, her slim body a- 
shake. She felt as though her every 
nerve had been wrenched. She was sick 
all over. This, then, was the wondrous 
romance in which she had reveled. This 
was the melancholy, beauteous love- 
story which had become part of her own 
colorless life! A vulgar intrigue be- 
tween a married woman (not a wife, 
but a married woman—Daisy now re- 
alized the difference between the two) 
and a man not her husband! 

The iridescent bubbles of romance 
burst into thinnest air. Daisy was numb 
with the horror and disgust of it all. 
Even of old she had fastidiously refused 
to listen in when another girl’s merry 
cry of “Fish!” had told that some such 
illicit dialogue was on the wire. And 
now, for weeks, she had been raptly lis- 
tening to just such talks. 

She loathed herself for the silly bub- 
bles she had blown. Their lovely sheen 
was miasmic slime. They were filled 
with foul gases. A great shame pos- 
sessed Daisy Reynolds. 

Next morning Daisy came to work 
swollen-eyed from futile crying over 
the death of her dreams, and dull- 
headed from too little sleep. Half an 
hour later, promptly at nine, Karl called 
up Apartment 60. 

Daisy’s hand trembled as she made 
the connection. She hated herself for 
listening in. Yet from morbid fascina- 
tion she did it. 

“Darling!” was Karl’s remorsefully 
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passionate greeting as Madeline an- 
swered the phone-bell’s summons. “I’m 
so sorry! So horribly sorry! I spoke 
rottenly to you yesterday. Wont you 
forgive me? Please do!” 

“Please don’t let us speak about it,” 
began Madeline stiffly. 

Then her shell of offendedness col- 
lapsed, and she went on with a break 
in her sweet voice. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you called up! I 
was so afraid you wouldn’t. And I 
was going to try so hard not to phone 
to you. But I knew I’d do it—I knew 
I would—if you didn’t call me first. 
I’ve been terribly unhappy, dear.” 

“You’ve had nothing on me, in that,” 

he made answer. “I haven’t slept all 
night, thinking how I spoke to you. It 
was our first quarrel. And it was all 
my fault.” 
. “Tt wasn’t,” she contradicted chokily. 
“Tt was all mine. I shouldn’t have been 
hurt by what you said about my forget- 
ting so often that—” 

“Don’t, dear,” he begged. “Don’t! 
It was a rotten thing for me to say.” 

“It was—it was true,” she replied, her 
voice quavering as she fought back the 
tears. “But you told me yourself that 
you don’t blame me. You know what 
my life with him has been, from the 
very beginning. And till I met you I 
used to wish I were dead. Oh, you can’t 
blame me for forgetting him, for—for 

oul”? 

“You’re an angel!” he declared. “I’m 
not fit to touch your hand. But my love 
for you is the only thing there is in my 
life. And it’s brought me the only hap- 
piness I ever knew. I used to think I’d 
like to kill myself if it weren’t for my 
mother. And now you’ve given me 
something—everything—to live for. I 
love you so, Madeline! Are you sure 
you’ve forgiven me?” 

“Forgiven you?” she echoed. “Why, 
Karl, I Jove you.” 

Yes, the reply was banal enough. But 
the tone was not, nor was the wordless 
exclamation of worship with which 
Karl received it. And to her own self- 
disgust Daisy felt a stir of answering 
emotion in her own breast. 

Just then she was required to connect 
Apartment 42 with the market, and at 
once afterward to put through a long- 
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distance call for the building’s superin- 
tendent. And when next she sought to 
listen in, Karl and Madeline were 
finishing their talk. All Daisy could 
catch was Madeline’s childish query: 

“Can’t we please try out the new 
car to-morrow, if the directors’ meeting 
is going to keep you this afternoon?” 

And he answered gayly: 

“To blue blazes with the directors! 
We’re going to Tumble Inn to-day, you 
and I, sweetheart—even if New York 
doesn’t get a stroke of business done 
south of Canal Street all afternoon. 
Good-by. You'll be sure to call me up 
later, wont you?” 


DAlsy sat back in her wabbly chair 
to take mental account of stock. 
She was amazed at herself—amazed, 
and a bit displeased, though not as much 
so as she could have wished. All her 
ideas and ideals seemed to be as wabbly 
as the kitchen chair she sat in. Woman- 
like, she straightway began to justify 
herself. True, an hour earlier, she had 
been filled with contempt for these two. 
Equally true, she was now irresistibly 
drawn to them again—which most cer- 
tainly called for a reason; so she sup- 
plied the reason: 

Madeline had been forced into a mar- 
riage, in mere childhood, with a man 
she did not love. And had she not said, 
“You know what my life with him has 
been, from the very beginning?” That 
alone told the story—the heartbreaking 
story of neglected wifehood, of ill-treat- 
ment, of a starved soul. 

Who was Daisy to blame this pathetic 
young wife if she had at last let love 
into her heart after years of bondage 
to a brute? Daisy recalled Phil’s husky 
voice. From it she built up a physique 
that was a blend of Simon Legree’s and 
Falstaff’s, with a tinge of Bill Sikes. 
And, her moral sense deserting her, she 
realized that right or wrong she was 
steadfastly on the side of the lovers. 

During the days that followed, she 
listened in again, with all her old-time 
hero-and-heroine-worship. Now she 
understood the strain of melancholy in 
these two people’s love. It was the 
hopelessness of that love which made 
them so sad, in the midst of their 
stolen happiness. 
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Once, in a free moment, Daisy slipped 
from her cubby-hole and into the super- 
intendent’s office, to ask for a stronger 
light-bulb. There on the wall hung a 
typed list of the house’s tenants. Steal- 
ing a glance at it while the superintend- 
ent’s back was turned, Daisy ran her 
eye down the list until she came to the 
number she wanted : 

Apartment 60—Mr. and Mrs. Philip 

Caleb Vanbrugh. 

Caleb! ‘Yes, that was the sort of 
middle name her ugly-tempered clod 
of a husband would have been likely 
toown. The names Madeline and Caleb 
could no more blend than could violets 
and prunes. Doubly, now, Daisy’s heart 
was with the lovers. 

One qualm, only, marred her sympa- 
thy. From the fact that Karl always 
spoke of Vanbrugh by his first name, 
the men apparently were friends. And 
to woo one’s friend’s wife is black vile- 
ness. Evén Daisy knew that. So she 

eadjusted matters in her elastic mind, 

and decided the men were merely close 
business acquaintances, and that friend- 
ship did not enter into their relations. 
Daisy felt better about it, after that— 
much better. 


ONE morning when Daisy connected 

the wire for the lovers and pre- 
pared for her daily feast of listening 
in, a sharp whir from another apart- 
ment in the house drew her back to 
earth. In her nervous haste to make 
the new connection and get back to her 
listening, she awkwardly knocked out a 
plug or two. Absent-mindedly she re- 
adjusted them, trying meantime to catch 
what the second caller was trying to say 
to her. 

This caller was a fussy woman in 
Apartment 12, who first wanted to know 
the correct time and then asked for a 
wire to Philadelphia. A full minute 
elapsed before Daisy could get back to 
the lovers. And as she turned again to 
their talk, she realized with a guilty 
start that in the mix-up of the various 
plugs she had left the switch open. 

Have you ever called up a telephone- 
number and been let in on a conversa- 
tion already going on between the per- 
son you called up and somebody else? 
’ It gives one an absurdly guilty feeling. 
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‘And it means the switch has carelessly 
been left open, so that anybody calling 
up can tap the wire. That is the condi- 
tion in which Daisy had chanced to 
leave the switch to Apartment 60. Ea- 
gerly she stretched forth her hand to 
repair the error. As she did so, three 
sentences struck her ear. They were 
spoken in quick succession by three 
people—as follows: 


“Good-by, darling,” said Karl. “T’ll 
be there ‘at one.” 

“Good-by, boy dear,’ answered 
Madeline. “I'll call you up again 


before then.” 

“Who in hell are you?” bellowed a 
third and huskier voice. “And what 
do you mean by calling my wife 
darling?” 

Click! All three wires were shut off 
by one lightning swirl of Daisy’s 
fingers. 


SHE sat aghast. The third voice had 
most assuredly been Phil’s—Philip 
Caleb Vanbrugh’s. What had she 
done? What hadn’t she done? Then 
she became aware of a buzzing call. 

“Clavichord Arms,” she said primly 
in reply as she sought to rally her 
shaky nerves. 

“That the house operator?” harshly 
demanded the husky voice. “TI called up 
my apartment-—-Apartment 60—a min- 
ute ago, and my wife was talking over 
the phone. What number was she talk- 
ing to?” 

“What apartment did you say?” 
asked Daisy. 

“Sixty! 

“Apartment 60 hasn’t had a call this 
morning,” solemnly answered Daisy, her 
throat tightening under the grip of 
outraged conscience. “Nor it hasn’t sent 
in one, either.” 

“T’d swear that was my wife’s voice,” 
growled the man. “I couldn’t place the 
man’s. But it was my wife’s, all right. 
And—” 

“Tt may ’a’ been Sarah Bernhardt’s 
voice, for all I know,” snapped Daisy. 
“But it didn’t come from Apartment 60. 
Not any calls have been turned in from 
there since I came on.” 

“You’re sure?” he asked in sour 
doubt. 

“You can look at my slip here on the 
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desk,” pertly retorted Daisy. “All the 
‘calls are marked on that.” 

“No,” said the man slowly, “I wont 
do that—because, if you’ve lied, you 
wouldn’t be past altering the slip. What 
I’m going to do is to ask the building’s 
superintendent for an itemized list of all 
the calls from my apartment for the 
past month or two. He’s obliged to fur- 
nish it on demand. That ought to tell 
me something.” 


HE hung up. Daisy sat gasping. 
Before her mental gaze ranged the 
memory of forty-odd calls a month to 
Worth g999-Z. Then she came to a 
decision. Out into the marble-lined 
hallway she went. There she corralled 
the second elevator-boy and bribed him 
with twenty-five cents to take charge of 
the switchboard for a few minutes. A 
moment or so later, a colored maid was 
ushering her into Apartment 60. 

In the middle of a garish living-room 
stood Daisy, trying desperately to think 
straight. The curtains parted, and a 
woman came into the room. Daisy 
blinked at her in bewilderment—then 
said: 

“T should like to speak to Mrs. Van- 
brugh, please. It’s very important.” 

“Ym Mrs. Vanbrugh,” answered the 
woman, eying the girl with curiosity. 

a mean Mrs. Madeline Van- 
brugh,” faltered the girl. 

“T am Mrs. Madeline Vanbrugh,” 
was the answer, and now Daisy recog- 
nized the voice, “—Mrs. Philip C. Van- 
brugh. What can I do for you?” 

Daisy could not answer at once. 
Around her dumfounded head the bub- 
bles were bursting like a myriad Roman- 
candle balls. 

This woman framed in the doorway 
was Madeline—her Madeline? This 
woman whose dumpy figure was 
swathed in a bedraggled negligee that 
had once been clean! This woman 
whose scalp was haloed by a crescent 
of kid-curlers that held in hard lumps 
her brass-hued front hair! - This wom- 
an with the hard, light eyes and sag- 
ging mouth-lines and beaklike nose— 
this woman whose face was sallow and 
coarse, because it had not yet received 
its daily dress of make-up! This—this 
was Madeline! 
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“What can I do for you?” the woman 
was saying for the second time, her 
early air of curiosity merging into one 
of dawning hostility. 

“Tam the switchboard operator 
downstairs,” said Daisy faintly. 


Ay LOOK of terror that had all along 
lurked in the hard eyes now sprang 
to new light. 

“What do you want of me?” 

“T want to tell you your husband 
heard the last part of your phone-talk 
just now,” returned Daisy conscien- 
tiously, though her heart was no longer 
in her mission of rescue. ‘‘He called me 
up about it. I—” 

“You told him?” blithered the woman 
in panic. 

“YT told him your apartment hadn’t 
had a call all morning.” 

“You did?” cried the woman, her 
sweet voice sharpening to a peacock- 
screech of relief. “Good for you! Good 
for you! And you were perfectly right 
to come directly up here for your pay. 
What do you think would be fair re- 
ward? Don’t be afraid to say. You've 
done me a great service, and—” 

“T don’t understand you,” stammered 
Daisy. “I don’t understand you at all. 
If you think I did this for money—” 

“My dear,” laughed the woman nerv- 
ously, “we do everything for money. 
So you needn’t be ashamed. We don’t 
always say it’s for money. But it is. 
That’s why I got into this scrape. My 
husband is the stingiest man in New 
‘York. He pretends his business is on 
such a ragged edge that he can’t give 
me any extra cash. But I know better. 
That’s why I let myself get interested 
in Mr. Schreiner. He is a widower, and 
he has more money than he can—” 

“Oh!” cried Daisy in sick horror. 

“So he'll make it good to you for 
all that you’ve done for us,” prattled on 
the woman, without noticing. “He’ll—” 

“That isn’t why I came up here!” 
broke in Daisy angrily. “And I don’t 
want your filthy money, either. I wont 
touch it. I came up here to warn you 
that your husband is going to—” 


HE buzz of the flat’s front-door bell 
interrupted her. The woman, too, 
turned nervously to look. They heard 
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the maid fumble with the knob. Then 
some one brushed past the servant and 
into the living-room. 

The intruder was a chunky and yel- 
lowish man, of late middle years—in- 
credibly bald of head and suspiciously 
black of eyebrows. He caught sight of 
Mrs. Vanbrugh, who chanced to be 
standing between him and Daisy. And 
he exclaimed: 

“T jumped into a taxi and hustled 
here, as soon as I left the phone. I 
‘didn’t dare call up again. Do you sup- 
-pose he recognized me?” 

Yes, the voice was indubitably the 
voice of Karl. But the fat and elderly 
swain was in anything but a loverly 
mood. He was a-quake with terror. 
Beads of sweat trickled down on his 
brows and mustache. His yellowish 
complexion was blotchy from fear. He 
was not a pretty sight. 

‘ Daisy by this time should have been 
past ‘surprise. Yet her preconceived 
vision of Karl—of young, athletic, hero- 
featured Karl—died hard and in much 
rand sudden pain. Poor Daisy! Until 
he spoke, she had mistaken him for the 
husband. 

“Tf he knew my voice,” babbled the 
man, “we’re up against it. I’d better 
get out of town for a while, I suppose. 
Maybe he—” 

“Don’t worry!” interposed Madeline 
acidly. “You wont have to run away 
from town and leave me to face it all. 
This girl has gotten us out of it. She 
is the operator downstairs. Phil called 
up and asked her all sorts of questions. 
And she told him the apartment hadn’t 
had a call all morning. Isn’t she a 
brick?” 

A sound like the exhaust of an empty 
soda-siphon broke from between Karl’s 
puffy lips—a sound of pure if porcine 
reaction from dread. 

“Good girl!” he croaked, still hoarse 
with recent fright. “Dandy girl!” 

He sought to pat Daisy approvingly 
on the shoulder with one pudgy hand. 
She recoiled. 

“How much?” he asked jovially, not 
observing the stark repulsion in her face 
and gesture as she shrank away. “How 
much, little girl? You’ve done a mighty 
big stroke of business this day. What 
do you say I owe you? Or will you 
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leave it to me to do the right thing by 
you?” 

He juggled a bloated wad of bills 
from his trousers pocket as he spoke. 
And at his motion something in Daisy’s 
taut brain seemed to snap. 


"THE girl did not “see red.” She saw 
only two fat and greasy creatures 
who thought she was as vile as they— 
who took it for granted that she had 
done this thing to extort a rich tip from 
them, for covering up their sin. And 
wrath gave her back her momentarily 
lost power of speech. : 

“Oh!” she cried in utter loathing, 
“you’d dare pay me for trying to hee 
you? If P’d known what you both are, 
all the money in New York wouldn’t 
have gotten me to lift a finger for you. 
You horrible—” 

“There, there, my dear!”  oilily 
soothed Karl. “You're a little bit ex- 
cited. Calm down and tell us how 
much—” 

“Tf you don’t want pay,” shrilled 
Madeline, “what did you come here 
for?” 

“What did I come here for?” echoed 
Daisy, white with rage. “To make a 
fool of myself, of course. Tao warn 
you that your husband is going to get 
the call-lists for the past month from 
the super, and find out from them what 
numbers you’ve been calling up. 
‘That’s—” 

“Good Lord!” gabbled the woman in 
crass horror. 

Karl’s fat jaw dropped upon his 
fatter throat. He tried to speak. He 
could only gargle. 

“That’s why I came here!” finished 
Daisy, striding past them toward the 
door. “To warn you. And now I’ve 
done it. Your husband’s liable .to be 
streaking back home any minute now. 
And I’m going. And if either of you 
says any more about money, I’Il—” 

She was making for the outer door. 
But for all her start, Karl reached it 
three lengths ahead of her. He banged 
it shut after him as he darted out. 
Through the panel Daisy could hear 
him ringing frantically for the elevator. 

Daisy was following, when a choking 
sound made her turn back. The woman 
still stood in the middle of the living- 
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room. Her hard, light eyes were dark 
and dilated. Her sallow face was hag- 
gard and ghastly. Yet her features 
were unmoved. There was about her 
bearing and expression a certain hope- 
less courage that lent dignity to the 
squat figure. 


AISY hesitated—then turned back 

into the room. The woman stared 
dully past her toward the doorway 
through which Karl had vanished. She 
acknowledged the girl’s presence by 
muttering, in a curiously dead voice, 
more to herself than to Daisy: 

“Men are queer animals, aren’t they? 
He has sworn to me, time and again, 
that he’d stand by me to the end.” 

“Yes,” assented Daisy in perfect sim- 
plicity, “I’ve heard him say it to you 
myself—twice.” 

“He’s gone,” went on the woman in 
that same dead voice so unlike her own. 
“He’s gone. And I’m left to hold the 
bag. I—TI think I’m cured. There are 
worse things than a husband who loves 
you—even if he can’t give you all the 
money you want to spend. Phil would 
never have run away like that, from 
anything—not that the lesson is likely 
to do me any good, now.” 

“Here!” exclaimed the girl, shaking 
the dazed Madeline roughly by the 
shoulder. “I’m going to get you out 
of this. I don’t know_why, but I am. 
Maybe I’ve a bill of my own to pay, as 
well as you have. We’ve all done some 
learning to-day, I guess. And learning 
isn’t on the free-list.” 

“But” 

“Go to the phone right away,” com- 
manded Daisy, “and call up the super. 
Tell him you’ve got to see him, up here, 
in a hurry. Act scared. Tell him it 
can’t wait a single minute. Get him up 
here. That’s the main thing. Then— 
then tell him you want new faucets in 
the bathroom. Or tell him anything at 


all. Do as I say. Jump! There isn’t 
much time to waste. Hubby’s sure to 
be hotfooting it home. And when 


hubby comes, deny everything. Deny! 
And keep on denying. He wont have 
any proof, remember that. He'll have 
no proof. Pay for the lie by being a 
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whole lot decenter to him, forever-after- 
amen.” 


MeVING away from the dum- 
founded woman, Daisy bolted out 
of the flat and was lucky enough to 
catch a down-going elevator. She 
reached the ground floor just as the 
building’s perplexed superintendent 
came to the shaft on his way to answer 
Madeline’s urgent summons. 

Into the superintendent’s deserted 
office sped Daisy. Going directly to his 
unlocked desk, she rummaged feverishly 
amid its drawers until she found what 
she wanted. 

Crumpling and pocketing the tele- 
phone-sheets for the past two months, 
she crossed to the file cabinet, hunted 
through a stack of dusty papers and 
drew forth the sheaf of penciled tele- 
phone-slips for the preceding year. 

Selecting from these the slips for the 
two one rete months, she put back 
the rest of the sheaf. Then, changing 
with eraser and pencil the date of the 
year on the two slips she had abstracted 
from the cabinet, she put them in the 
drawer. After which, feeling oddly 
weak about the knees, she started out 
of the office. 

At the door she almost collided with 
the returning superintendent. Vexed 
at having been called upstairs in such 
haste on an utterly trivial errand, he 
very naturally wreaked his ill-temper on 
the first subordinate he chanced to 
meet—which was Daisy. 

“What are you doing away from your 
switchboard ?” he snarled. “I wont stand 
for any loafing. Get that into your 
mind, once and for all. What did you 
want in here, anyhow?” 

“TI came in to see you, sir,’ 
girl’s demure reply. 

“What do you want of me?” he 
rasped. 

“T wanted to tell you I’m leaving here 
to-morrow,” said Daisy. “I’m going 
back to work at the Exchange. I’m 
lonesome on this job. There aren’t 
enough things happening at the Clavi- 
chord Arms. It’s too slow—not enough 
excitement for a live wire like me. 
That's all, sir.” 


, 


was the 


There will be another story by Mr. Terhune in an early issue. 
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(Events of the previous installments:) 


T dusk one night in 1865, just 
after the Civil War, an old 
trapper named Slingerland 
rode into the camp of some 

engineers who were at work in the 
Black Hills on a hazardous survey—the 
laying out of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Slingerland reported that a lit- 
tle party of eastbound travelers was 
threatened by Sioux near by, and asked 
help of the soldiers who accompanied 
the surveying party. The soldiers im- 
mediately went to the rescue, and with 
them rode an adventurous young engi- 
neer named Warren Neale and his 
cowboy friend Larry King. 

- Meanwhile the travelers under the 
leadership of a man named Horn had 
made a fort of their wagons; and Horn 
had buried a treasure of gold he was 
bringing back from California. 

Among the travelers were two 
women—Mrs. Durade and her daugh- 
ter Allie, a girl of sixteen; and before 
the Indian attack, Mrs. Durade made 
a confession to her daughter. 

“T ran off with Durade before you 
were born,” Mrs. Durade told her 
daughter. “Durade is not your father! 
Your name is Lee. Your father is Alli- 
son Lee. I’ve heard he’s a rich man 
now. Oh! I want to get back—to give 
you to him—to beg forgiveness. 

“We were married in New Orleans 
in 1847. My father made me marry 
him. I never loved Allison Lee. I met 
Durade, a Spaniard—a_blue-blooded 
adventurer. I ran off with him to Cali- 
fornia. You were born out there in 
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1850. He was a crooked gambler. He 
made. me share in his guilt. My face 
lured miners to his dens! Thank God 
I left him—before it was too late—for 
you!” 

And then the yells of the attacking 
Sioux cut short Mrs, Durade’s story. 


HEN Warren Neale and the sol- 
diers came upon the scene it 
seemed at first that they were too late, 
for they found only charred ashes and 
mutilated bodies. 
Neale, King and Slingerland lingered 
after the soldiers had left, however; 
and under a ledge of rock they came 
on a young girl, unconscious but still 
alive, sole survivor of the massacre. 

They took the girl to Slingerland’s 
cabin, and there she gradually came to 
herself. Neale was detailed to pass the 
winter in this vicinity in order to take 
He lived 
at Slingerland’s cabin, and the time 
passed happily, for Allie blossomed 
into new health and beauty; when in 
the spring Neale went back to his work 
with the construction survey, he left 
Allie engaged to him. 

A busy summer followed, in the 
course of which Larry and Neale each 
saved the other’s life in exciting adven- 
tures. Fall brought a bitter disappoint- 
ment, for Neale was ordered to Omaha 
and was unable to visit Allie at 
Slingerland’s. 

In the Omaha office Neale came into 
collision with the forces of graft. 
One of his surveys was declared faulty 
and the construction work ordered done 
over again—simply for the additional 
profits of the repeated construction. 
Neale protested, but in vain. 

When spring came, Neale threw up 
his work in Omaha and left for the 
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frontier again. With Larry he jour- 
neyed to Slingerland’s cabin—and 
found only an abandoned heap of 
charred embers. 


Muc8 had happened to Allie. Slin- 
gerland had left her alone one day, 
and four outlaws had come to the 
cabin, robbed it of the trapper’s furs, 
set it afire and carried Allie off. The 
girl had escaped from them, however, 
only to be captured by Indians. Des- 
tined for a young chief, Allie was 
liberated and helped to escape by the 
chief’s jealous wife. For days Allie 
made her way alone across the wilder- 
ness; and when at last she found suc- 
cor, it was from a party of travelers led 
by the gambler Durade, Allie’s foster- 
father. Durade took her to Benton, 
where he opened a gambling-house. 
Meanwhile Neale, heartbroken at 
Allie’s loss, gave up his job, and seek- 
ing distraction, came also, with Larry, 
to Benton. There he met Slingerland, 
who told him how Allie was lost; and 
then, eventually, he found Allie her- 
self; for she had escaped from Durade 
and had taken refuge with General 
Lodge, leader of the engineering party. 
Fearful that Durade would again 
abduct Allie, Neale arranged that she 


should go on with the engineers in 
company with two or three other 
women, wives of the officers. So it 
happened that Allie was with the party 
when it was attacked by a large force 
of Sioux accompanied by border ruf- 
fians. And when, after the cabins had 
been burned and many of the party 
killed, reinforcements at last arrived 
and drove off the redskins, Neale 
found that his sweetheart had again 
disappeared. 


(The story follows in detail:) 


CHAPTER XIX 


EALE took up lodgings with his 
friend Larry. He did not at 
first tell the cowboy about his 
recovery of Allie Lee and then 

her loss; and when finally he could not 
hold the revelation any longer, he re- 
ae that he had been compelled to 
tell. 

Larry took the news hard. He in- 
clined to the idea that she had run out 
of town only to fall again into the hands 
of the Indians. Nevertheless he grew 
at once terribly bitter against men o 
the Fresno stamp, and in fact against 
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all the outlaw, ruffianly desperado 
class so numerous in Benton. Neale 
begged Larry to be cautious, to go slow, 
to ferret out things, and so help him, 
instead of making it harder to locate 
Allie. But Larry said gloomily: 

“Pard, I reckon Allie’s done for.” 

“No—no! Larry, I feel she’s alive 
—well. If she were dead or—or— 
wouldn’t I know?” protested Neale. 

But Larry was not convinced. He 
had seen the hard side of border life; 
he knew the odds against Allie. 

“Reckon I’ll look fer that Fresno,” he 
said. Deeper than ‘before, Larry 
plunged into Benton’s wild life. ‘And— 
the dance-halls got him. 

One evening Neale, on returning 
from work to his lodgings, found the 
cowboy there. In the dim light Larry 
looked strange. He had his gun-belt in 
his hands. Neale turned up the lamp. 

“Hello, Red—what’s the matter? 
You look pale and sick,” said Neale. 

“They wanted to throw me out of 
thet dance-hall,” said Larry. 

“Which one?” 

“Stanton’s.” 

“Well, did they?” inquired Neale. 

“Wal, I reckon not. I walked. An’ 
aes night I’ll shore clean out thet 
hall.” 


EALE did not know what to make 

of Larry’s appearance. The cow- 
boy seemed to be relaxing. His lips, 
which had been tight, began to quiver, 
and his hands shook. Then he swung 
the heavy gun-belt with somber and 
serious air, as if he were undecided 
about leaving it off even when he went 
to bed. 
- “Red, you’ve thrown a gun!” ex- 
claimed Neale. 

Larry glanced at him, and Neale sus- 
tained a shock. 

“Shore!” drawled Larry. 

“By George, I knew you would!” 
declared Neale excitedly, and he 
clenched his fist. “Did you—you kill 
some one?” : 

“Pard, I reckon he’s daid,” mused 
the cowboy. “I didn’t look to see. 
.... Fust gun I’ve throwed fer 
Honea es It'll come back now, 
shorer’n blazes!” 

“What’ll come back?” queried Neale. 


THE BLUE 


Larry did not answer this. 

“Who’d you shoot ?” Neale went on. 

“Pard, I reckon it aint my way to 
gab a lot,” replied Larry. 

“But you'll tell me,’ insisted Neale 
passionately. He jerked the gun and 
os from Larry and threw them on the 

ed. 

“All right,” drawled Larry, taking a 
deep breath. “I went into Stanton’s 
hall the other night an’ a pretty girl 
made eyes at me. Wal, I shore asked 
her to dance. I reckon we’d been good 
pards if we’d been let alone. But 
there’s a heap of fellers runnin’ after 
her, an’ some of them didn’t cotton to 
me. One they called Cordy—he shore 
did get offensive. He’s the four-flush 
loud kind. I didn’t want to make any 
trouble fer Ruby—thet’s her name; so 
I was mighty good-natured. 

“T dropped in Stanton’s to-day. Ruby 
spotted me fust off, an’ she asked me 
to dance. Shore, I’m no dandy dancer, 
but I tried to learn. We was gettin’ 
along powerful nice when in comes 
Cordy, hoppin’ mad. He had a feller 
with him, an’ both had been triflin’ with 
red liquor. You oughter seen the crowd 
get back. Made me think Cordy an’ 
his pard had blowed a lot round heah, 
an’ got a rep’. Wal, I knowed they 
was bluff—jest mean, ugly four-flushes. 
Shore, they didn’t an’ couldn’t know 
nothin’ of me. I reckon I was only 
thet long-legged red-headed galoot from 
Texas. Anyhow, I was made to un- 
derstand it might get hot sudden-like, 
if I didn’t clear out. 

“I left it to the girl. ‘An’ some of 
them girls is full of hell. Ruby jest 
stood there scornful an’ sassy, with her 
haid leanin’ to one side, her eyes half 
shut an’ a little smile on her face. I’d 
call her more’n hell—a nice girl gone 
wrong. Them kind shore is the dan- 
perest;..-.; Wal, she says: ‘Reddy, 
are you goin’ to let them run you out 
of heah? They haven’t any strings on 
me.’ So I slapped Cordy’s face an’ 
told him to shut up. He let out a roar 
an’ got wild with his hands, like them 
four-flush fellers do who wants to look 
real bad. I says, pretty sharp-like: 
‘Don’t make any moves now!’ An’ the 
darned fool went fer his gun!.... 

“Wal, I caught his hand, twisted the 
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gun away from him, poked him in the 
ribs with it an’ then shoved it back in 
his belt. He was crazy—but pretty pale 
an’ surprised. Shore, I acted sudden- 
like. Then I says: ‘My festive gent, 
if you think of thet move again, you’ll 
be stiff before you start it!??)..... 
Guess he believed me.” 


LARRY, paused in his narrative and 
wiped his face and moistened his 


lips. Evidently he was considerably 
shaken. 

“Well, go on,” said Neale impa- 
tiently. 


“Thet was all right so far as it went,” 
resumed Larry. “But that pard of 
Cordy’s—he was half drunk an’ a big 
brag, anyhow. He took up Cordy’s 
quarrel. He hollered so he stopped the 
music an’ drove most everybody out of 
the hall. They was peepin’ in at the 
door. But Ruby stayed. There’s a 
game kid, an’ I’m goin’ to see her to- 
morrow.” 

“You are not,’ declared Neale. 
“Hurry up. Finish your story.” 

“Wal, the big bloke swaggered all 
over me, an’ I seen right off thet he 
didn’t have sense enough to be turned. 
Then I got cold. I always used to. 
.... He says: ‘Are you goin’ to keep 
away from Ruby? 

“An’ I says very polite: ‘I reckon 
not.’ 

“Then he throws hisself in shape, 
like he meant to leap over a hoss, an’ 
hollers; ‘Pull yer gun!’ 

“T asks very innocent: ‘What for, 
mister?” 

“An’ he bawls fer the crowd: ‘ Cause 
I’m a-goin’ to bore you, an’ I never kill 
a man till he goes fer his gun!’ 

“To thet I replies more considerate: 
‘But it aint fair. You'd better get the 
fust shot.’ 

“Then the fool hollers: ‘Redhead!’ 

“Thet settled him. I jumps over 
quick, slugged him one—left-handed. 
He staggered, but he didn’t fall... .. 
Then he straightens up an’ goes fer his 

n.” 

Larry halted again. He looked as 
if he had been insulted, and a bitter 
irony sat upon his lips. 

“T seen, when he dropped, thet he 
never got his hand to his gun at. all. 


By Zane Grey 


Wal, what made me sick was—my bul- 
let went through him an’ then some of 
them thin walls—an’ hit a girl in an- 
other house. She’s bad hurt..... 
They ought to have walls thet’d stop a 
bullet.” 


NEALE heard the same narrative 

from the lips of Ancliffe, and it 
differed only in the essential details 
of the cowboy’s consummate coolness. 
Ancliffe, who was an eyewitness of the 
encounter, declared that drink or pas- 
sion or bravado had no part in deter- 
mining Larry’s conduct.  Ancliffe 
talked at length about the cowboy. 
Evidently he had been struck with 
Larry’s singular manner and look and 
action. Ancliffe had all an English- 
man’s intelligent and phlegmatic observ- 
ing powers, and the conclusion he drew 
was that Larry had reacted to a situa- 
tion familiar to him. 

That night Hough and then many 
other acquaintances halted Neale to gos- 
sip about Larry Red King. The cow- 
boy had been recognized by Texans vis- 
iting Benton. They were cattle barons, 
and they did not speak freely of King 
until ready to depart from the town. 
Larry’s right name was Fisher. He 
had a brother—a famous Texas out- 
law called King Fisher. Larry had al- 
ways been Red Fisher, and when he 
left Texas, he was on the way to be- 
come as famous as his brother. Texas 
had never been too hot for Red until 
he killed a sheriff. Red was a born 
gun-fighter, and was well known on all 


- the ranches from the Panhandle to the 


Rio Grande. He had many friends; 
he was a great horseman, and he knew 
the cattle business. He had never 
been remarkable for bad habits or ugly 
temper, but he had an itch to throw 
a gun, and he was unlucky in always 
running into trouble. Trouble gravi- 
tated to him. His red head was a tar- 
get for abuse, and he was sensitive and 
dangerous because of that. Texas, the 
land of gun-fighters, had seen few who 
were equal in cool nerve and keen eye 
and swift -hand. 

Neale did not tell Larry what he 
had heard. The cowboy changed 
subtly, not in his attitude toward Neale, 
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but toward all else. Benton and its 
wildness might have been his proper 
setting. So many rough and bad men, 
inspired by the time and place, essayed 
to be equal to Benton. But they lasted 
a day and were forgotten. The great 
compliment paid to Larry King was the 
change in the attitude of this wild camp. 
He had been one among many—a 
stranger. The time came when the 
dance-halls grew quiet as he entered, 
and the gambling-hells suspended their 
games. His fame increased, as from 
lip to lip his story passed, always 
gaining something. Jealousy, hatred 
and fear grew with his fame. It was 
hinted that he was always seeking some 
man or men from California. He had 
been known to question new arrivals: 
“Might you-all happen to be from Cali- 
fornia? Have you ever heerd of an 
outfit thet made off with a girl out heah 
in the Black Hills?” 


NEALE, not altogether in the inter- 
est of his search for Allie, became 
a friend and companion of Place 
Hough. Ancliffe sought Neale also, 
and he was often in the haunts of these 
men. They did not take so readily to 
Larry King. The cowboy had become 
a sort of nervous factor in any com- 
munity. His presence was not condu- 
cive to a comfortable hour. For Larry, 
though he still drawled his talk and 
sauntered around, looked the name the 
Texas visitors had left him. His flash- 
ing blue eyes, cold and intent, and hard 
in his flaming red face, his blazing red 
hair, his stalking form and his gun 
swinging low—these were so eer ine as 
to make his presence always felt 
Beauty Stanton claimed the cowboy had 
ruined her business and that she had 
a terror of him. But Neale doubted 
the former statement. All business, 
good and bad, grew in Benton. 

It was strange that as this attractive 
and notorious woman conceived a ter- 
ror of Larry she formed an infatuation 
for Neale. He would have been blind 
to it but for the dry humor of Place 
Hough and the amiable indifference of 
Ancliffe, who had anticipated a rival 
in Neale. Their talk, like most talk, 
drifted through Neale’s ears. What 
did he care? Both Hough and Ancliffe 


THE BLUE 


began to loom large to Neale. They 
wasted every day, every hour; and yet 
underneath the one’s cold, passionless 
pursuit of gold, and the other’s serene 
and gentle quest for effacement, there 
was something finer left of other years. 

Benton was full of gamblers and 
broken men who had once been gentle- 
men. Neale met them often—gambled 
with them, watched them. He meas- 
ured them all. They had given life up, 
but within him there was a continual 
struggle. He swore to himself, as he 
had to Larry, that life was hopeless 
without Allie Lee; yet there was never 
a sleeping or a waking hour that he gave 
up hope. The excitement and allure- 
ment of the dance-halls, though he ad- 
mitted their power, were impossible for 
him, and he frequented them, as he 
went everywhere else, only in search 
of a possible clue. 

Gambling, then, seemed the only ex- 
cuse open to him for his presence in 
Benton’s sordid halls. And he had to 
bear as best he could the baseness that 
attached itself to him there. Women 
had free run of all the places in 
Benton. 


T first Neale was flirted with and 
importuned. Then he was scorned. 
Then he was let alone. Finally, as he 
was always courteous, even considerate 
of the women who happened in his way, 
but blind and cold to the meaning of 
their presence there, he was at last 
respected and admired. 

There was always a game in the big 
gambling-place, and in fact the greatest 
stakes were played for by gamblers like 
Hough, pitted against each other. But 
most of the time was reserved for the 
fleecing of the builders of the U. P. R., 
the wage-earners whose gold was the 
lure and the magnet. Neale won money 
in those games in which he played with 
Place Hough. His winnings he scat- 
tered or lost in games where he was 
outpointed or cheated. 

One day a number of Eastern capi- 
talists visited Benton. The fame of the 
town drew crowds of the curious and 
greedy, and many of these transient 
visitors seemed to want to have their 
fling at the gambling-hells and dance- 
halls. There was a contagion in the 
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wildness that affected even the selfish. 
It would be something to remember and 
boast of when Benton with its life was 
a thing of the past. 

Place Hough met old acquaintances 
among some St. Louis visitors who were 
out to see the road and Benton, and 
perhaps to find investments and he 
blandly assured them that their visit 
would not be memorable unless he re- 
lieved them of surplus cash. Soa game 
with big stakes was begun. Neale, with 
Hough and five of the visitors, made 
up the table. 

Eastern visitors worked upon Neale’s 
mood, but he did not betray it. He was 
always afraid he would come face to 
face with some of the directors, whom 
he did not care to meet theré That was 
why, while gambling, he seldom looked 
up from his cards. The crowd came 
and went, but he never saw it. 

This big game attracted watchers. 
' The visitors were noisy; they drank a 
good deal; they lost with an equanimity 
that excited interest even in Benton. 
The luck for Neale seesawed back and 
forth. Then he lost steadily until he 
had to borrow from Hough. 


ABOUT this time Beauty Stanton, 

with Ruby and another woman, en- 
tered, and they were at once attracted 
by the game, to the evident pleas- 
ure of the visitors. And then, un- 
expectedly, Larry Red King stalked in 
and lounged forward, cool, easy, care- 


less, his cigarette half smoked, his blue » 


eyes keen. 
_ “Hey, is that him?” whispered one of 
the visitors, indicating Larry. 

“That’s Red!” replied Hough. “I 
hope he’s not looking for one of you 
gentlemen.” 

They laughed, but not spontaneously. 

“T’ve seen his like in Dodge City,” 
said one. 

“Ask him to sit in the game,” said 
another. 

“No. Red’s a card-shark,” replied 
Hough. “And I’d hate to see him catch 
one of you pulling a crooked deal.” 

They lapsed back into the intricacies 
and fascination of poker. 

Neale, however, found the game un- 
able to hold his undivided attention. 
Larry was there, looking and watching; 


By Zane Grey 


and he made Neale’s blood run cold. 
The girl Ruby was there across from 
him, with her half-closed eyes, mysteri- 
ous and sweet, upon him. And Beauty 
Stanton was there, behind him, as she 
had often stood to watch a game. 

“Neale, I’ll bring you luck,” she said, 
and she put her hand on his shoulder. 

Neale’s luck did change. Fortune 
faced about abruptly with its fickle in- 
consistency, and Neale had a run of 
cards that piled the gold and bills before 
him and brought a crowd three deep 
around the table. When the game broke 
up, Neale had won three thousand 
dollars. 

“See! I brought you luck!” whis- 
pered Beauty Stanton in his ear. And 
across the table Ruby smiled hauntingly 
and mockingly. 

Neale waved the crowd toward the 
bar. Only the women and Larry re- 
fused the invitation. Ruby gravitated 
irresistibly toward the cowboy. 

“Aren’t you connected with the 
road?” inquired one of the visitors, 
drinking next to Neale. 

“Yes,” replied Neale. 

“Saw you in’ Omaha at the office of 
the company. My name’s Blair. I sell 
supplies to Commissioner Lee. He-has 
growing interests along the road.” 


NEALE'S lips closed, and he set 
down his empty glass. Excusing 
himself, he went back to the group he 
had left. Larry sat on the edge of the 
table ; Ruby stood close to him, and she 
was talking; Stanton and the other 
woman had taken chairs. 

“Wal, I reckon you made a rake-off,” 
drawled Larry as Neale came up. 
“TLend me some money, pard.” 

Neale glanced at Larry, and from him 
to the girl. She dropped her eyes. * 

“Ruby, do you like Larry?” he 
queried. 

“Sure do,” replied the girl. 

“Reddy, do you like Ruby?” went on 
Neale. 

Beauty Stanton smiled her interest. 
The other woman came back from no- 
where to watch Neale. Larry regarded 
his friend in mild surprise. 

“I reckon it was a turrible case of 
love at fust sight,” he drawled. 

“I'll call your bluff!’ flashed Neale. 
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“I’ve just won three thousand dollars. 
I'll give it to you..... Will you take 
it and leave Benton—go back—no! go 
on West—begin life over again?” 

“Together, you mean!” exclaimed 
Beauty Stanton, as she rose with a glow 
on her faded face. No need to wonder 
why she had been named Beauty! 

“Yes, together,” replied Neale in 
swift steadiness. ‘“You’ve started bad. 
But you’re young. It’s never too late. 
With this money you can buy a ranch— 
begin all over again.” 

“Pard, haven’t you seen too much 
red liquor?” drawled Larry. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Too late!” she said softly. 

“Wh 2 

“Larry is bad, but he’s honest. I’m 
both bad and dishonest.” : 

“Ruby, I wouldn’t call you dishon- 
est,” returned Neale bluntly. “Bad? 
Yes—and wild. But if you had a 
chance—” 

“No,” she said. 

“You're both slated for hell. 
the sense of it?” 

“T don’t see that you’re slated for 
heaven,” retorted Ruby. 

“Wal, I shore say echo,” drawled 
Larry as he rolled a cigarette. “Pard, 
you’re drunk this heah minute!” 

“Ym not drunk. I appeal to you 
Miss Stanton,” protested Neale. 

“You certainly are not drunk,” she re- 
plied. “You’re just—” 

“Crazy!” interrupted Ruby. 

They laughed. 

“Maybe I do have queer impulses,” 
replied Neale, and he felt his face grow 
white. “Every once in a while I see a 
flash of—of I don’t know what. J could 
do something big—even now—if my 
heart wasn’t dead.” 

“Mine’s in its grave,” said Ruby bit- 
ely, “Come, Stanton, let’s get out of 
this.” 


What's 


UT Neale deliberately reached out 


and stopped her as she turned away. 
He faced her. 


“You’re no four-flush,” he said. 
“You’re game. You mean to play this 
out to a finish... . But you’re no— 


no maggot like most of—of them here. 
You can think. You’re afraid to talk 
to me.” 


THE BLUE 


“I’m afraid of no man. But you— 
you’re a fool, a sky-pilot. You’re—” 

“The thing is—it’s not too late.” 

“Tt is too late!” she cried with trem- 
bling lips. 

Neale saw and felt his dominance 
over her. 

“Tt is never too late!” he responded 
with all his force. “I can prove that.” 

She looked at him mutely. The ghost 
of another girl stood there instead of 
the wild Ruby of Benton. 

“Pard, you’re drunk, shore!” ejacu- 
lated Larry, as he towered over them 
and gave his belt a hitch. The cowboy 
sensed events. 

“T’ve annoyed you more than once,” 
said Neale. ‘“This’s the last time. . . . . 
So tell me the truth: could J take you 
away from this life?” 

“Take me? How, man?” 

“I—I don’t know. But somehow. 
I’d hold it—as worthy—to save a girl 
like you, any girl, from hell.” 

“But how?” she faltered. The bitter- 
ness, the iron, the wrong done her by 
life, was not manifest now. 

“You refused my plan—with Larry. 
oe Come, let me take you some- 
where—find a home for you—with good 

ple.’ 

“My God—he’s not in earnest!” 
gasped the girl, to her women friends. 
How cruel must have been the thought 
forced upon her, to rise by it, to lose 
some of her hate of men, to feel soft- 
ened once more—all in vain! She could 
not believe. She received no help from 
her friends. 

“T am in earnest,” said Neale. 

Then the tension of the girl relaxed. 
Her face showed a rebirth of soul. 

“T can’t accept,” she replied. If she 
thanked him, it was with a look. As- 
suredly her eyes had never before held 
that gaze for Neale. Then she left the 
room, and presently Stanton’s compan- 
ion followed her. But Beauty Stanton 
remained. She appeared amazed at 
something, in dismay with something. 


LARRY lighted his cigarette. 

“Shore, I’d call thet a square kid,” 
he said. “Neale, if you get any drunker, 
you'll lose all thet money.” 

“T’ll lose it anyhow,” replied Neale 
absent-mindedly. 
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“Wal, stake me right heah an’ 
now.” 
At that, Neale generously and. still 
absent-mindedly delivered to Larry gold 
and notes that he did not count. 

“T aint no bank!” protested the cow- 
b 


oy. 

Hoa and Ancliffe joined them and 
with amazement watched Larry try to 
find pockets enough for his small 
fortune. 

“Easy come, easy go, in Benton,” said 
the gambler with a smile. Then his 
glance, alighting upon the quiet Stan- 
ton, grew a little puzzled. “Beauty, 
what ails you?” 

She was pale, and her expressive eyes 
were fixed upon Neale. Hough’s words 
startled her. , 

“What ails me? Place, I’ve had a 
forgetful moment—a happy one; and 
I’m deathly sick!” 

Ancliffe stared in surprise. He took 
her literally. 

Beauty Stanton looked at Neale 
again. 

“Will you come to see me?” she 
asked with sweet directness. 

“Thank you—no,” replied Neale. He 
was annoyed. She had asked him that 
‘before, and he had coldly but courte- 
ously repelled what he thought were 
her advances. This time he was 
scarcely courteous. 

The woman flushed. She appeared 
about to make a quick and passionate 
reply, in anger and wounded pride, but 
she controlled the impulse. She left 
the room with Ancliffe. 

“Neale, do you know Stanton is in- 
fatuated with you?’ asked Hough 
thoughtfully. 

_ “Nonsense!” replied Neale. 

“She is, though. These women can’t 
fool me. I told you days ago I sus- 
pected that. Now I'll gamble on it. 
And you know how I play my cards!” 

“She saw me win a pile of money,” 
said Neale with scorn. 

“T’ll bet you can’t make her take a 
dollar of it—any amount you want, and 
any odds.” 


OF course, Neale would not accept 

the wager. What was he talking 
about, anyway? What was this drift 
of things? His mind did not seem 
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right. Perhaps he had drunk too much. 
The eyes of both Ruby and Beauty 
Stanton troubled him. What had he 
done to these women? 

“Neale, you’re more than usually 
excited to-day,” observed Hough. “It 
probably was the run of luck. And then 
you spouted to the women.” 

Neale confessed his offer to Ruby 
and Larry, and then his own impulse. 

“Ruby called me a fool—crazy— 
a sky-pilot. Maybe—” 

“Sky-pilot! Well, the little devil!” 
laughed Hough. “I'll gamble she 
called you that before you declared 
yourself.” 

“Before, yes. I tell you, Hough, I 
have crazy impulses. They’ve grown on 
me out here. They burst like lightning 
out of a clear sky. I would have done 
just that thing for Ruby..... Mad, 
you say? Why, man, she’s not hope- 
less. There was something deep behind 
that impulse—strange, not understand- 
able! I’m at the mercy of every hour 
here. Benton has got into my blood. 
‘And I see how Benton is a product of 


- this great advance of progress—of civi- 
fe D 


lization—the U We're only 
atoms in a force no one can understand. 

“Look at Reddy King. That cowboy 
was set—fixed like stone, in his char- 
acter. But Benton has called to the 
worst and wildest in him. He’ll do 
something terrible. Mark what I say: 
we'll all do something terrible—even 
you, Place Hough, with all your cold, 
implacable control! The moment will 
come, born out of this abnormal time. 
I can’t explain, but I feel. 

“How few of the real workers here 
dream of the spirit that is working on 
them! That Irishman Shane—think of 
him! He fought while his brains oozed 
from a hole in his head. I saw, but I 
didn’t know, then. I wanted to take his 
place. He said no—he wasn’t hurt— 
and Casey would laugh at him. And 
Casey would have laughed! They are 
men. There are thousands of them. 
The railroad goes on! It can’t be 
stopped. It has the momentum of a 
great nation rolling on from behind. 
And I who have lost all I care for, 
and you who are a drone among the 
bees, and Ruby and Stanton with their 
kind, and the mob of leeches—why, we 
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all are so stung by that nameless spirit 
that we are: stirred beyond ourselves 
and dare both height and depth of im- 
possible things.” 

The gambler showed strong response 
to Neale’s passion. 

“You must be drunk,” he said gravely, 
“and yet what you say hits me hard. 
I’m a gambler. But sometimes—there 
are moments when I might be less or 
more. There’s mystery in the air. This 
Benton is a chaos. Those hairy work- 
men at the rails! I’ve watched them 
hammer and lift and dig and fight. By 
day they sweat and bleed and sing and 
joke and quarrel—and go on with the 
work. By night they are seized by the 
furies. They fight among themselves 
while being plundered and murdered ey 
Benton’s wolves. Heroic by day—hell- 
ish by night! .... And so, spirit or 
what—they set the pace!” 


NEXT afternoon, when parasite Ben- 
ton awoke, it found the girl Ruby 
dead in her bed. 

Her door had to be forced. She had 
not been murdered. She had destroyed 
much of the contents of a trunk. She 
had dressed herself in simple garments 
no one in Benton had ever seen. It did 
not appear what means she had em- 
ployed to take her life. She was only 
one of many. More than one girl of 
Benton’s throng had sought the same 
short road, and so had cheated life of 
further pain, 

When Neale heard about it, upon his 
return to Benton late that afternoon, 
Ruby was in her grave. It suited him 
to walk out in the twilight and stand 
awhile in the silence beside the bare 
sandy mound. No stone—no mark! 
Another nameless grave! She had been 
a child once, with dancing eyes and 
smiles, loved by some one, surely, and 
perhaps mourned by some one living. 
The low hum of Benton’s awakening 
night-life was borne faintly on the wind. 
The sand seeped; the coyotes wailed; 
and yet there was silence. Twilight 
lingered. Out on the desert the shad- 
ows deepened. 

By some chance the grave of the scar- 
let woman adjoined that of a laborer 
who had been killed by a blast. Neale 
remembered the spot. He had walked 
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out there before. A morbid fascination 
often drew him to view that ever-in- 
creasing row of nameless graves. As 
the workman had given his life to the 
road, so had the woman. Neale saw a 
significance in the parallel, 

_ Neale returned to the town troubled 
in mind. He remembered the last look 
Ruby had given him. Had he awakened 
conscience in her? Upon questioning 
Hough, he learned that Ruby had ab- 
sented herself from the dancing-hall and 
had denied herself to all on that last 
night of her life. 


"THERE was to be one more incident 

relating to this poor girl, before 
Benton in its mad rush should forget 
her. Neale divined it before it came to 
pass, and he was present, and as power- 
less to prevent it as any other spectator 
in Beauty Stanton’s hall. 

_ Larry King reacted in his own pecu- 
liar way to the news of Ruby’s suicide 
and the rumored cause. He stalked into 
that dancing-hall, where his voice 
stopped the music and the dancers. 

“Come out heah!” he shouted to the 
pale Cordy. 

And King spun the man into the cen- 
ter of the hall, where he called him 
every vile name known to the camp, 
scorned and slapped and insulted him, 
shamed him before that breathless 
crowd, goaded him at last into a des- 
perate reaching for his gun—and killed 
him as he drew it. 


CHAPTER XX 


ENTON slowed and quieted down 

a few days before pay-day to get 

ready for the great rush. Only 
the saloons and dance-halls and gam- 
bling-hells were active, and even here 
the difference was manifest. The rail- 
road-yard was the busiest place in the 
town, for every train brought huge loads 
of food, merchandise and liquor, the 
transporting of which taxed the team- 
sters to their utmost. 

The day just before pay-day saw the 
beginning of a singular cycle of change. 
Gangs of laborers rode in on the work- 
trains from the grading-camps and the 
camps at the head of the rails, now miles 
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west of Benton. A rest of several days 
inevitably followed the visit of the pay- 
car. It was difficult to keep enough 
men at work to feed and water the 
teams; and there would have been sorry 
protection from the Indians had not 
the troops been on duty. Pay-days were 
not off-days for the soldiers. Steady 
streams of men flowed toward Benton 
from east and west; and that night the 
hum of Benton was merry, subdued, 
waiting. 

Bright and early the town with its 
added thousands awoke. The morning 
was clear, rosy, fresh. On the desert 
the colors changed from soft gray to 
red, and the whirls of dust, riding the 
wind, resembled little clouds with sun- 
set hues. Silence and solitude and un- 
broken level reigned outside, in infinite 
contrast to the seething town. Benton 
resembled an ant-heap at break of day. 


A thousand songs. arose, crude and . 


coarse and loud, but full of joy. Pay- 
day and vacation were at hand! 

Then drill, my paddies, drill, 

Drill, my heroes, drill, 

Drill all day, 


No sugar in your tay, 
Workin’ on the U. P. Railway— 


Casey was one Irish trooper of thou- 
sands who varied the song and tune to 
suit his taste. The content alone they 
all held. Drill! They were laborers 
who were able to turn into regiments at 
a-word. They shaved their stubbly 
beards and donned their best—a 
bronzed, sturdy, cheery army of wild 
boys. The curse rested but lightly upon 
their broad shoulders. 

Strangely, the morning began without 
the gusty wind so common to that lati- 
tude; and the six inches of powdery 
white dust did not rise. The powers of 
heaven smiled in the clear, quiet morn- 
ing, but the powers of hell waited—for 
the hours to come, the night and 
darkness. 

At nine o’clock a mob of five thou- 
sand men had congregated around the 
station, most of them out in the open, 
on the desert side of the track. They 
were waiting for the pay-train to arrive. 
This hour was the only orderly one that 
Benton ever saw. There was laughter, 
, profanity, play—a continuous hum, but 
compared to Benton’s usual turmoil it 
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was pleasant. The workmen talked in 
groups, and like all crowds of men sober 
and unexcited, were given mostly to 
badinage and idle talk. 

“Wat was ut I owed ye, Moike?” 
asked a strapping grader. 

Moike scratched his head. 
thorty dollars this toime ?” 

“It wor. Moike, yez hev a mimory,” 
replied the other... .. s 

A big negro pushed out his huge jaw 
and blustered at his fellows. 

“T’s a-gwine to bust thet yaller nig- 
ger’s haid,” he declared. 

“Bill, he’s your frien’. Cool down, 
man,” replied a comrade. ... . 

A teamster was writing a letter in 
pencil, using a board over his knees. 

“Jim, you goin’ to send money 
home?” queried a fellow-laborer. 

“T am that, an’ first thing when I get 
my pay,” was the reply. 

“Reminds me I owe for this suit I’m 
wearin’, I’ll drop in an’ settle,” an- 
nounced the laborer hopefull 

‘A group of spikers held forth on a 
little bank above the railroad track, at a 
joint where a few weeks before they had 
fastened those very rails with lusty 
blows. 

“Well, boys, I think I see the smoke 
of our pay-dirt—way down the line,” 
said one. 

“Bandy, your eyes are po’r,” replied 
another. 

“Yep, she’s comin’,” said another. 
“*Bout time, for I haven’t two bits to 
my name.” 

“Boys, no buckin’ the tiger for me, 
to-day,” declared Bandy. 

He was laughed at by all, except one 
quiet comrade who gazed thoughtfully 
eastward, back over the vast and rolling 
country. He was thinking of home, of 
wife and little girl, of what: pay-day 
meant for them. 

Bandy gave him a friendly slap on 
the shoulder. : 

“Frank, you got drunk an’ laid out 
all night, last pay-day.” 

Frank remembered, but he did not 
say what he had forgotten that last pay- 


day. 

A LONG and gradual slope led from 
Benton down across the barren 

desert toward Medicine Bow. The 


“Wor it 


oe ew ee 
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railroad track split it and narrowed 
to a mere thread upon the horizon. The 
crowd of watching, waiting men saw 
smoke rise over that horizon-line and a 
dark, flat, creeping object. Through the 
big throng ran a restless murmur. The 
train was in sight. It might have been 
a harbinger of evil, for a subtle change, 
nervous, impatient, brooding, visited 
that multitude. A slow movement 
closed the disintegrated crowd, and a 
current of men worked forward to en- 
counter resistance and like currents. 
They had begun to crowd for advan- 
tageous positions closer to the pay-car, 
to be the first in line. 

A fight started somewhere, and loud 
curses and dull blows; and then a jos- 
tling mass tried the temper of the slow- 
marching men. Some boss yelled an 
order from a box-car, and he was 
hooted. There was no order. When the 
train whistled for Benton, a hoarse and 
sustained shout ran through the mob, 
not from all lips, nor from any massed 
group, but taken up from man to man— 
a strange sound, the first note of calling 
Benton, 

The train arrived. Troops alighting 
preserved order near the pay-car; and 
out of the dense mob a slow stream of 
men flowed into the car at one end and 
out at the other. 

Bates, a giant digger and a bully, was 
the first man in the line, the first to get 
his little share of the fortunes in gold 
that were passing out of the car that 


ay. 

Long before half of that mob had re- 
ceived its pay, Bates lay dead upon a 
sanded floor, killed in a drunken brawl. 

And the Irishman Mike had received 
his thirty dollars. 

And the big negro had broken the 
head of his friend. 

And the teamster had forgotten to 
send money home. 

And his comrade had neglected to set- 
tle for the suit of clothes he was 
wearing. 

And Bandy, for all his vows, had 
gone straight for bucking the tiger. 

And Frank, who had gotten drunk 
last pay-day, had been mindful of wife 
and little girl far away and had done 
his duty—which Benton that day made 
his last! 


THE BLUE 


AS the spirit of the gangs changed 
with the coming of gold so did that 
of the day. 

The wind began to blow; the dust 
began to fly; the sun began to burn— 
and the freshness and serenity of the 
morning passed. 

Main Street in Benton becante black- 
streaked with men, white-sheeted with 
dust. There was a whining whistle in 
the wind as it swooped down. It com- 
plained ; it threatened; it strengthened ; 
and from the heating desert it blew 
in hot. A steady tramp-tramp-tramp 
rattled the loose boards as the army 
marched down upon Benton. It moved 
slowly, the first heave of a great mass 
getting under way, with an increasing 
momentum. Stores and shops, restau- 
rants and hotels and saloons, took toll 
from these first comers. Benton swal- 
lowed up the builders as fast as they 
marched from the pay-train. It had an 
insatiable maw. The bands played 
martial airs; and soldiers who had lived 
through the rebellion felt the thrill and 
the quickstep and the call of other 
days. 

Toward afternoon Benton began to 
hurry. The hour was approaching when 
crowded halls and tents must make 
room for fresh and unspent gangs. The 
swarms of men still marched up the 
street. Benton was gay and noisy and 
busy then. White shirts, and blue and 
red and plaid, held their brightness 
despite the dust. Gaudily dressed wom- 
en passed in and out of the halls. All 
was excitement, movement, color, mer- 
riment, and dust and wind and heat. 
The crowds moved on, because they 
were pushed on. Music, laughter, 
shuffling feet and clinking glass, a 
steady tramp, voices low and voices 
loud, the hoarse brawl of the barker— 
all merged into a roar, a roar that 
started merry and wore strangely dif- 
ferent and swelled to nameless din. 


"THE sun set, the twilight fell, the 

wind went down, the dust settled— 
and night mantled Benton. The roar 
of the day became subdued. It re- 
sembled the pur of the gorged cat. 
The yellow and glaring torches, the 
bright lamps, the dim, pale lights behind 
tent-walls, all accentuated the blackness 
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of the night and filled space with shad- 
ows like specters. Benton’s streets were 
full of drunken men, staggering back 
along the way they had marched in. 
No woman showed herself. The dark- 
ness seemed a cloak, cruel yet pitiful. It 
hid the flight of a man, running from 
fear; aycotiened the sounds of brawling 
and deddened the pistol-shot. Under its 
cover soldiers slunk away sobered and 
ashamed, and murderous bandits waited 
in ambush, and brawny porters dragged 
men by the heels, and young gamblers in 
the flush of success hurried to new 
games, and broken wanderers sought 
some place to rest. 

Life indoors that night in Benton was 
monstrous, wonderful and _ hideous. 
Every saloon was packed, and every 
dive and room, with a hoarse, violent 
mob of furious men. The big gambling- 
hell had extra lights, extra attendants, 
extra tables; around the great, glitter- 
ing mirror-blazing bar struggled and 
laughed and shouted a drink-beset mass 
of humanity. And all through the rest 
of the big room groups and knots of 
men stood and bent and sat round tables, 
intent, absorbed, obsessed, listening 
with strained ears, watching with wild 
eyes, reaching with shaking hands— 
only to gasp and throw down cards 
and push rolls of gold toward cold- 
faced gamblers and lurch up with a 
curse and glare, This was the night of 
golden harvest for the black-garbed, 
steel-nerved, cold-eyed card sharps. 
Thy knew the brevity of time and hour 
and life. 

In the dancing-halls there was a mad- 
dening whirl, an immense and incredible 
hilarity, a wild fling of unleashed burly 
men, That was the last pay-day Beauty 
Stanton’s dancing-hall ever saw. Like- 
wise it was to be the last she was ever 
to see. In the madness of that night, 
which produced sights no sober eye 
could recall, there was written finality— 
the end. 

Benton seemed breathing hard, labor- 
ing under its load of evil, dancing 
toward its close. 


IGHT wore on, and the hour of 
dawn approached. 

The lamps were dead; the tents were 

dark ; the music was stilled ; and the low, 
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soft roar was a hollow mockery of its 
earlier strength. 

Like specters, men staggered slowly 
and wonderingly through the gray 
streets. Gray ghosts! All was gray. 
A vacant laugh pealed out, and a stri- 


- dent curse, and then again the low mur- 


mur prevailed. Benton was going to 
rest. Weary, drunken, spent nature 
sought oblivion—on disordered beds, 
hard floors and in dusty corners. An 
immense and hovering shadow held the 
tents and halls and streets in obscurity. 
Through this opaque gloom the silent 
and the numerous revelers reeled along. 
Louder voices broke the spell only for 
an instant. Death lay in the middle of 
the main street, in the dust—and_ no 
passing man halted. It lay as well down 
the side-streets, in sandy ditches and on 
tent floors, behind the bar of the 
gambling-hell and in a corner of Beauty 
Stanton’s parlor. Likewise death had 
his counterpart in hundreds of prostrate 
men, who lay in drunken stupor, asleep, 
insensible to the dust in their faces. 

The gray lifted out of the streets; the 
shadows lightened; the east kindled; 
and the sweet, soft freshness of a desert 
dawn came in on the gentle breeze. 
And when the sun arose, splendid and 
golden, with its promise and beauty, it 
shone upon a ghastly, silent, motionless 
Benton asleep. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Allie Lee, again a prisoner in 
the clutches of Durade, the days 
in Benton had been mysterious, 

the nights dreadful. In fear and trem- 
bling she listened with throbbing ears 
to footsteps and low voices, ceaseless, 
as of a passing army—and a strange 
muffled roar, rising and swelling and 
dying. 

Durade’s caravan had entered Benton 
in the dark. Allie had gotten an im- 
pression of wind and dust, lights and 
many noisy hurried men, and a crowded 
jumble of tents. She had lived in a 
back room of a canvas house. A door 
opened out into a little yard fenced high 
with many planks, over or through 
which she could not see. Here she had 
been allowed to walk. She had seen 
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Durade once, the morning after Fresno 
and his gang had brought her to Benton, 
when he had said meals would be sent 
her and she must stay there until he had 
secured better quarters. He threatened 
to kill her if he caught her in another 
attempt to escape. Allie might have 
scaled the high fence, but she was more 
afraid of the unknown peril outside 
than she was of him. 

She listened to the mysterious life of 
Benton, wondering and fearful; and 
through the hours there came to her a 
nameless certainty of something tre- 
mendous and terrible that was to happen 
to her. But spirit and hope were un- 
quenchable. Not prayer or reason or 
ignorance was the source of her sus- 
tained and inexplicable courage. A star 
shone over her destiny, or a good angel 
hovered near. She sensed in a vague 
and perplexing way that she must be the 
center of a mysterious cycle of events. 
The hours were fraught with strain and 
suspense ; yet they passed fleetingly. A 
glorious and saving moment was com- 
ing—a meeting that would be as terrible 
as sweet. Benton held her lover Neale 
and her friend Larry. They were 
searching for her; she felt their near- 
ness, | : 

It was that which kept her alive, she 
knew with her heart. And while she 
thrilled at the sound of every step, she 
also shuddered. For there was Durade 
with his desperadoes! Blood would be 
spilled. Somewhere, somehow, that 
meeting would come. Neale would rush 
to her. And the cowboy! Allie remem- 
bered the red blaze of his face—the sin- 
gular piercing blue of his eye, his cool, 
easy, careless air, his drawling speech— 
and underneath all his lazy gentleness a 
deadliness of blood and iron. 

So Allie Lee listened to all sounds, 
particularly to all footsteps, waiting for 
that which was to make her heart stand 
still. 


SOME one had entered the room ad- 
joining hers—was now fumbling at 
the rude door which had always been 
barred from the other side. It opened. 
Stitt, the mute who attended and 
guarded her, appeared, carrying bun- 
dles. Entering, he deposited these upon 
Allie’s bed. Then he made signs for her 
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to change the buckskin garb she wore to 
what evidently was in the bundles. 
Further, he gave her to understand she 
was to hurry—that she was to be taken 
away. With that he went out, shutting 
and barring the door after him. 

Allie’s hands shook as she opened the 
packages. The very hour might bring 
her freedom! She was surprised to find 
a complete outfit of woman’s apparel, 
well made and of fine material. Benton, 
then, had stores, and women! Hur- 
riedly she made the change, which was 
very welcome. The dress did not fit her 
as well as it might have, but the bonnet 
and cloak were satisfactory, as were the 
little boots. She found a long, dark veil 
and wondered if she was expected to put 
that on. 

A knocking at the door preceded a 
call: “Allie, are you ready?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

The door opened; Durade entered. 
He appeared thinner than she had ever 
seen him, with more white in or beneath 
his olive complexion, and there were 
strain and passion on his face. Allie 
knew he labored under some strong sup- 
pressed excitement. More and more he 
seemed to lose something of his old 
character—of the Spanish manner. 

“Put that veil on,” he said. “I’m not 
ready for Benton to see you.” 

“Are you—taking me away?” 

“Only down the street. I’ve a new 
place,” he replied. “Come. Stitt will 
bring your things.” 

Allie could not see very well through 
the heavy veil, and she stumbled over 
the rude thresholds. Durade took hold 
of her arm and presently led her. out 
into the light. The air was hot, windy, 
dusty. The street was full of hurrying 
and lounging men. Allie heard different 
snatches of speech as she and Durade 
went on. Some stared and leered at her, 
at which times Durade’s hold tightened 
on her arm, and his step quickened. She 
was certain no one looked at Durade. 
Some man jostled her; another pinched 
her arm. Her ears tingled with unfa- 
miliar and coarse speech. 


"THEY walked through heavy sand 
and dust, then along a board walk, 
to turn aside before what was appar- 
ently a new brick structure. But a 
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closer view proved it to be painted 
wood. The place rang hollow with a 
sound of hammers. It looked good but 
did not feel stable under foot. Durade 
led her through two large hall-like 
rooms into a small one, light and newly 
furnished. 

“The best Benton afforded,” said 
Durade, waving his hand. ‘You'll be 
comfortable. There are books—-news- 
papers. Here’s a door opening into a 
little room. It’s dark, but there’s water, 
towels, soap. And you’ve a mirror. 

Allie, this is luxury to what 
you’ve had to put up with.” 

“It is indeed,” she replied, removing 
her veil and then the cloak and bonnet. 
“But—am I to be shut up here?” 

“Yes. Sometimes at night, early, I’ll 
take you out to walk. But Benton is—” 

“What ?” she asked as he paused. 

“Benton will not last long,’ he 
finishéd with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“There'll be another one of these towns 
out along the line. We'll go there. And 
then—to Omaha.” 

More than once he had hinted at go- 
ing on eastward. 

“T’ll find your mother—some day!” 
he added darkly. “If I didn’t believe 
that, I’d do differently by you.” 

“Why pe 

“T want her to see you as good as she 
left you. Then! Are you ever going to 
tell me how she gave me the slip?” 

“She’s dead, I told you.” 

“Allie, that’s a lie. She’s hiding in 
some trapper’s cabin or among the In- 
dians. I should have hunted all over 
that country where you met my caravan. 
But the scouts feared the Sioux. The 
Sioux! Wehadtorun. And so I never 
got the truth of your strange appear- 
ance on that trail.” 

Allie had learned that reiteration of 
the fact of her mother’s death only con- 
vinced Durade the more that she was 
living. While he had this hope, she was 
safe—as long as she obeyed him. A 
dark and sinister meaning lay covert in 
his words. She doubted not that he had 
the nature and the power to use her to 
be revenged upon her mother. That and 
gambling appeared to be all for which 
he lived. : 

Suddenly he seized her fiercely in his 
arms, 
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“You're the picture of her!’ 

Then slowly he released her, and the 
corded red of his neck subsided. His 
action had been that of a man robbed 
of all he loved, who remembered in a 
fury of violent longing, hate and de- 
spair, who found that the mother’s 
daughter did not suffice. 


LLIE was left alone. 

She gazed around the room that 
she expected to be her prison for an in- 
definite time. Walls and ceilings were 
sections, locking together; and in some 
places she could see through the cracks 
between. One side opened upon a tent 
wall, the other into another room, the 
small glass windows upon a house of 
canvas. When Allie put her hand 
against any part of her room, she found 
that it swayed and creaked. She 
grasped then that this house had been 
made in sections, transported to Benton 
by train and hurriedly thrown together. 

She looked next at the newspapers. 
How strange to read news of the build- 
ing of the U. P. R.! The name of Gen- 
eral Lodge, chief engineer, made Allie 
tremble. He had predicted a fine future 
for Warren Neale. She read that Gen- 
eral Lodge now had a special train and 
contemplated an inspection-trip out as 
far as the rails were laid. She read that 
the Pacific construction company was 
reputed to be crossing the Sierra 
Nevadas—that there were ten thousand 
Chinamen at work on the road—and 
that the day when East and West were 
to meet was sure to come. 

Eagerly she searched, her heart 
thumping, for the name of Neale, but 
she did not find it. She read in one 
paper that the Sioux were active along 
the line between Medicine Bow and 
Kearney. Every day the workmen 
would sight a band of Indians, and 
growing accustomed to the sight, they 
would become careless; thus many lost 
their lives. A massacre had occurred 
out on the western end of the road 
where the construction-gangs were 
working. Day after day the Sioux had 
prowled around, without attacking, until 
the hardy and reckless laborers lost fear 
and caution. Then one day a grading 
gang working a mile from the troops 
was set upon by a band of swiftly rid- 
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ing Sioux and before they could raise 
a gun in defense, were killed and 
scalped in their tracks. 

Allie read on. She devoured the 
news. Manifestly the world was awak- 
ening to the reality of the great railroad. 
How glad Neale must be! Always he 
had believed in the greatness and the 
reality of the U. P. R. Somewhere 
along that line he was working ; perhaps 
every night he rode into Benton! Her 
emotions overwhelmed her as_ she 
thought of him so near, and for a mo- 
ment she could not see the print. Neale 
would never again believe she was dead. 
Strangest of all was that she did live! 
She breathed—she was well, strong, pal- 
pitating, right there in Benton, reading 
about the building of the railroad. It 
was terrible. She wondered with a 
pang what her disappearance meant to 
Neale. He had said his life would be 
over if he lost her again. She shivered. 
What might happen to him there in Ben- 
ton if he no longer had her to think of ? 


UDDENLY her eye rested on printed 
letters, familiar somehow, startling 
her. Allison Lee! 

“Allison Lee!” she breathed, very 
low. “My father!” 

And she read that Allison Lee, com- 
missioner of the U. P. R., and con- 
tractor for big jobs along the line, would 
shortly leave his home in Council Bluffs, 
to meet some of the directors in New 
York City in the interests of the 
railroad. 

“Tf Durade and he ever meet!” she 
whispered. 

And in that portent she saw loom on 
the gambler’s horizon another cloud. In 
his egotism and passion and despair he 
was risking more than he knew. He 
could not hope to keep her a prisoner 
this way for very long. Allie felt again 
the gathering surety of an approaching 
climax in this dire situation. 

“My danger is—that he may harm 
me—tse me for his gambling lure, or 
kill me!” she murmured. And her pre- 
vision of salvation contended with the 
dark menace of the hour. But as al- 
“ ways she rose beyond hopelessness. 

Her thought here was interrupted 
by the entrance of the mute Stitt, who 
brought her a few effects left at the 
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former place, and then a tray holding 
her dinner. 

That day passed swiftly. 

Darkness came, bringing a strange 
augmentation of the sound with which 
Allie had become familiar. She did not 
use her lamp, for she had become accus- 
tomed to being without one, and she 
seemed to be afraid of a light. Only a 
dim, pale glow came in at her window. 
But the sound of Benton—that grew as 
night fell. She had heard something 
similar in the gold-camps of California 
and in the grading-camp where Durade 
had lingered; this was at once the same 
and yet vastly different. She lay listen- 
ing and thinking. The low roar was 
that of human beings, and any one of its 
many constituents seemed difficult to 
distinguish. Voices, footsteps, move- 
ment, music, mirth, dancing, clink of 
gold and glasses, the high, shrill laugh 
of a woman, the loud, vacant laugh of a 
man, sudden gust of dust-laden wind 
sweeping overhead—all these blended 
in the mysterious sound that seemed the 
strife and agony of Benton. For hours 
it kept her awake; and when she did 
fall asleep, it was so late in the night 
that when she awakened next day, she 
thought it must be noon or later. 


"THAT day passed and another night 

came. It brought a change, in that 
the house she was in became alive and 
roaring. Durade had gotten his estab- 
lishment under way. Allie lay in sleep- 
less suspense. Rough, noisy, thick- 
voiced men appeared to be close to her, 
in one of the rooms adjoining hers, and 
outside in the tents. The room, how- 
ever, into which hers opened was not 
entered. Dawn had come before Allie 
fell asleep. 

Thus days passed during which she 
saw only the attendant Stitt; and Allie 
began to feel a strain that she believed 
would be harder on her than direct con- 
tact with Benton life. While she was 
shut up there, what chance had she of 
ever seeing Neale or Larry if they were 
in Benton? Durade had said he would 
take her outdoors occasionally, but she 
had not seen him. Restlessness and 
gloom began to weigh upon her, and she 
was in continual conflict with herself. 

She began to think of disobeying 
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Durade. Something would happen 
to him sooner or later, and in that event 
she would be no better off than if she 
tried to escape. Whatever the evil of 
Benton, it was possible that she might 
not fall into evil hands. Anything 
would be better than her confinement 
here, with no sight of the sun, no one 
to speak to, nothing to do but brood and 
fight her fancies and doubts and listen 
to that ceaseless, soft, mysterious din. 
Allie believed she could not long bear 
that. Now and then occurred a change 
in-her mind which frightened her. It 
was a regurgitation of the old tide of 
somber horror which had been her mad- 
ness after the murder of her mother. 

She was working herself into a fren- 
zied state when unexpectedly Durade 
came to her room. At first glance she 
hardly knew him. He looked thin and 
worm; hiseyes glittered; his hands 
shook; and the strange radiance that 
emanated from him when his passion 
for gambling had been crowned with 
success shone stronger than Allie had 
ever seen it. 

“Allie, the time’s come,” he said. He 
seemed to be looking back into the 
past. 

“What time?” she asked. 

“For you to do for me—as your 
mother did before you.” 

“T—I—don’t understand.” 

“Make yourself beautiful !’’ 

“Beautiful! How?’ Allie had an 
inkling of what he meant, but all her 
mind repudiated the thought. 


URADE laughed. He had indeed 

changed. He seemed a weaker 
man. Benton was acting powerfully 
upon him. 

“How little vanity you have! Allie, 
you are beautiful now—any time. 
‘You'll be so when you’re old or dead. 
I mean for you to show more of your 
beauty... 25 Let down your hair. 
Braid it a little. Put on a white waist. 
Open it at the neck..... You re- 
member how your mother did.” 

Allie stared at him, slowly paling. 
She could not speak. It had come— 
what she had dreaded. 

“You look like a ghost!” Durade ex- 
claimed. “Like she did—years ago 
when I told her this—the first time!” 
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“You mean to use me—as you used 
her?” faltered Allie. 

“Yes. But you needn’t be afraid or 
sick, Ill pick the men who are to see 
you. You'll only be looked at. I’ll al- 
ways be with you.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Be ready in the afternoon when I 
call you.” 

“T know now why my mother. hated 
you,” burst out Allie. For the first time 
she too hated him, and felt the stronger 
for it. 

“She'll pay for that hate, and so will 
you,” he replied passionately. His 
physical action seemed involuntary—a 
shrinking as if from a stab. Then fol- 
lowed swift violence. He struck Allie 
across the mouth with his open hand, a 
hard blow, almost upsetting her. 

“Don’t let me hear that from you 
again!” he continued furiously. 

With that he left the room, closing 
but not barring the door. 


LLIE put her hand to her lips. 
They were bleeding. She tasted 
her own warm and salty blood. Then 
there was born in her something that 
burned and throbbed and swelled, and 
drove out all that had been pitying 
toward this man, and all her vacillations. 
That blow was what she had needed. 
There was a certainty now as to her 
peril, just as there was imperious call 
for her to help herself and save herself. 
“Neale or Larry will visit Durade’s,” 
she soliloquized, with her pulses beating 
fast. “And if they do not come, some 
one will come—some man I can trust!” 
Therefore she welcomed Durade’s in- 
tention. She paid more heed to the 
brushing and arranging of her hair, and 
to her appearance, than ever before in 
her life. The white of her throat and 
neck mantled red with a blush of shame 
as she exposed them, intentionally, for 
the gaze of men. Her beauty was to be 
used as her mother’s had been. And 
she prayed that if she must submit to 
bold gaze and indignity from many 
roisterers there might be one, attracted 
as the others, who would see through 
her beauty to her soul, and know that 
she was not what she seemed. 
She had not long to meditate. She 
heard the heavy steps and voices of men 
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entering the room next hers. Presently 
‘Durade called her. With a beating 
heart Allie rose and pushed open the 
door. From that moment there never 
would be any more monotony for her— 
neither peace nor safety. Yet she was 
glad, and faced the room bravely, for 
Neale or Larry might be there. 
Durade had furnished this larger 
place luxuriously, and evidently in- 
tended to use it for a private gambling- 
den, where he would bring picked 


gamesters. Allie saw about eight or ten. 


men who resembled miners or laborers. 

Durade led her to a table that had 
been placed under some shelves littered 
with bottles and glasses. He gave her 
instructions what to do when called 
upon, saying that Stitt would help her; 
and then motioning her to a chair, he 
went back to the men. It was difficult 
for her to raise her eyes, and she could 
not at once do so. 

“Durade, who’s the girl?” asked a 
man. 

The gambler vouchsafed for reply 
only a mysterious smile. 

“Bet she’s from California,” said an- 
other. “They bloom like that out 
there.” 

“Now, aint she your daughter?” 
queried a third. 

But Durade chose to be mysterious. 
In that. he left his guests license for 
covert glances without the certainty 
which would permit boldness. 


"THEY gathered around a table to play 

faro. Then Durade called for 
drinks. This startled Allie, and she 
hastened to comply with his demand. 
When she lifted her eyes and met the 
glances of these men, she had a strange 
feeling that somehow recalled the Cali- 
fornia days. Her legs were weak under 
her; a hot anger labored under her 
breast; she had to drag her reluctant 
feet across the room. Her spirit sank, 
and then leaped. It whispered that 
looks and words and touches could only 
hurt and shame her for this hour of her 
evil plight. They must rouse her resist- 
ance and cunning wit. It was a fact 
that she was there, helpless for the pres- 
ent. But she lived, and her love was 
infinite; and through these facts she 
trusted herself to her fate. 
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Fresno was there, throwing dice with 
two soldiers. To his ugliness had been 
added something that robbed his face of 
bronze and health, the tinge of outdoor 
life, and gave it red and swollen iines 
and shades, and beastly greed. Benton 
had made a bad man worse. 

Mull was there, heavier than when he 
had ruled the grading-camp, sodden 
with drink, thick-lipped and_ red- 
cheeked, burly, brutal and still showing 
in every action and loud word the bully. 
He was whirling a wheel and rolling a 
ball and calling out in his heavy voice. 
With him was a little sallow-faced man, 
like a wolf, with sneaky, downcast eyes 
and restless hands. He answered to the 
name of Andy. These two were en- 
gaged in fleecing several blue-shirted, 
half-drunken spikers. 

Durade was playing faro with four 
other men—or, at least, there were that 
number seated with him. One, whose 
back was turned toward Allie, wore 
black, and looked and seemed different 
from the others. He did not talk nor 
drink. Evidently his winning aggra- 
vated Durade. Presently Durade called 
the man Jones. 

Then there were several other stand- 
ing around, dividing their attention be- 
tween Allie and the gamblers. The 
door opened occasionally, and each time 
a different man entered to hold a mo- 
ment’s whispered conversation with 
Durade, and to go out again. These 
men were: of the same villainous aspect 
that characterized Fresno. Durade had 
surrounded himself with lieutenants 
and comrades who might be counted 
upon to do anything. 

Allie was not long in gathering this 
fact, nor that there were subtle signs of 
suspicion among the gamesters. Most 
of them had gotten under the influence 
of the drink, that Durade kept ordering. 
Evidently he furnished this liquor free 
and with a purpose. 


PRESENTLY the afternoon’s play 
ended. As far as Allie could see, 
Jones, the man in black, a pale, thin- 
lipped, cold-eyed gambler, was the only 
guest to win. Durade’s manner was not 
pleasant while he paid over evident 
debts. Durade always had been a poor 
loser. 
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“Jones, you'll sit in to-morrow?” 
asked Durade. 

“Maybe,” replied the other. 

“Why not? You’re winner,” retorted 
Durade, hot-headed in an instant. 

“Winners are choosers,” returned 
Jones with an enigmatic smile. His 
hard, cold eyes shifted to Allie and 
seemed to pierce her; then they went 
back to Durade and Mull and Fresno. 
Plain it was to Allie, with her woman’s 
intuition, that if Jones returned, it 
would not be because he trusted that 
trio. Durade apparently made an effort 
to swallow his resentment or whatever 
irritated him. The gambling pallor of 
his face had never been more marked. 
He went out with Jones, and the others 
slowly followed. 

Fresno approached Allie. 

“Hullo, girly! You sure look purtier 
then in thet buckskin outfit,” he leered. 

Allie got up, ready for flight or de- 
fense, anything. Durade had forgotten 
her. 

Fresno saw her glance toward the 
door. 

“He’s goin’ to the bad,” he went on, 
his big hand indicating the door. “Ben- 
ton’s too hot fer his kind. He’ll not 
git up some fine mornin’... .. An’ 
you’d better cotton to me! You aint 
his kin—an’ he hates you, an’ you hate 
him. I seen thet. I’m no fool. I’m 
sorta gone on you! I wish I hadn’t 
fetched you back to him!” 

“Fresno, I’ll tell Durade,” replied 
Allie, forcing her lips to be firm. But 
if she expected to intimidate him, she 
was disappointed. Fresno _ leered 
wisely. 

“You'd better not. Fer I’ll kill him, 
an’ then you'll be a sweet little chunk 
of meat among a lot of wolves!” 

He laughed and lurched his huge 
frame up. He wore a heavy gun and a 
knife in his belt. Also there protruded 
the butt of a pistol from the inside of 
his open vest. Allie felt the heat from 
his huge body, and she smelled the 
whisky upon him and sensed the base, 
faithless animalism of the desperado. 
Assuredly, if he had any feas, it was not 
of Durade. 

“T’m sorta gone on you myself,” re- 
peated Fresno. “An’ Durade’s a 
greaser. He’s runnin’ a crooked game. 
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All these games are crooked. But Ben- 
ton wont stand for a polite greaser who 
talks sweet an’ gambles crooked. Meb- 
be no one’s told you what this place 
Benton is.” 

“T haven’t heard. Tell me,” replied 
Allie. She might learn from anyone. 

Fresno appeared at fault for speech. 

“Benton’s a beehive,” he replied pres- 
ently. “An’ when the bees come home 
with their honey, why, the red ants an’ 
scorpions an’ cent:nedes an’ rattlesnakes 
git busy: I’ve seen some places in my 
time, but Benton beats ’em all..... 
Say, I’ll sneak you out at nights to see 
what’s goin’. on. An’ I'll treat you 
handsome. I’m sorta—” 

The entrance of Durade cut short 
Fresno’s further speech. 

“What are you saying to her?” de- 
manded Durade, in anger. 

“T was jest tellin’ her about what 
a place Benton is,” replied Fresno. 

“Allie, is that true?” queried Durade 
sharply. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Fresno, I did not like your looks.” 

“Boss, if you don’t like ’em, you know 
what you can do,” rejoined Fresno im- 
pudently, and he lounged out of the 
room. 

“Allie, these men are all bad,” said 
Durade. “You must avoid them when 
my back’s turned. I cannot run my 
place without them—so I am compelled 
to endure much.” 

Allie’s attendant came in then with 
her supper, and she went to her room. 


"THUS began Allie Lee’s life as an un- 

willing and innocent accomplice of 
Durade in his retrogression from a 
gambler to a criminal. In California 
he had played the game diamond-cut- 
diamond. But he had broken. His 
hope, spirit, luck, nerve, were gone. 
The bottle and Benton had magnifying 
and terrible influence upon his passion 
for gambling. 

The days passed swiftly. Every 
afternoon Durade introduced a new 
company to his private den. Few ever 
came twice. This was sickening, al- 
though it had a grain of hope, for if all 
the men in Benton or out on the road 
could only pass through Durade’s hall, 
the time would come when she would 
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meet Neale or Larry. She lived for 
that. She was constantly on the look- 
out for a man she could trust with her 
story. Honest-faced laborers were not 
wanting in the stream of visitors 
Durade ushered into her presence, but 
either they were drunk or obsessed by 
gambling, or no opportunity afforded to 
give a hint to one that might bring him 
back again. Durade did not want any 
visitors of this kind to return. Many 
who had been there tried but failed to 
gain admittance. Durade and his deal- 
ers worked deliberately. 
These afternoons grew to be hideous 
‘for Allie. She had been subjected to 
every possible attention, annoyance, in- 
dignity and insult, except direct vio- 
lence. She could only shut her eyes and 
ears and lips. Fresno found many op- 
portunities to approach her, sometimes 
with Durade there, blind to all but the 
cards and gold. At such times Allie 
wished she were sightless and deaf and 
feelingless. But after she was safely 
in her room again, she told herself noth- 
ing had happened. She was still the 
same as she had always been. And a 
sleep obliterated what she had suffered. 
Every day was one nearer to that fate- 
ful and approaching moment. And 
when that moment did come, what 
would all this horror amount to? It 
would fade—be as nothing. She would 
not let words and eyes harm her. They 
were not tangible; they had no sub- 
stance for her. They made her sick 
with rage and revolt at the moment, but 
they had no power, no taint, no en- 
durance. They were evil passing winds. 


AS Allie saw Durade’s retrogression, 
so she saw the changes in all 
about him. His winnings were 
large, and his strange passion for 
play increased with them. The free 
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gold that enriched Fresno and Mull 
and Andy augmented the wildness that 
claimed them. There were Durade’s 
other helpers: Black, his swarthy 
doorkeeper; a pallid fellow called Da- 


‘vis, who always glanced behind him; 


and Grist—a short, lame, bullet-headed, 
silent man, all of them subtly changed 
till the change was great. Their use- 
fulness to Durade was not in gambling 
among themselves, but they would do it. 
He could not control them. Violence 
threatened many times to be enacted in 
the private den; yet it always held off 
until the second visit of the gambler 
Jones. With Durade’s success had come 
the craze for bigger stakes, and these 
could only be played for with other 
gamblers. So the black-frocked, cold- 
faced sharps became frequent visitors at 
Durade’s. Jones won on that second 
visit—a fatal winning for him. Allie 
saw the giant Fresno suddenly fling him- 
self upon Jones and bear him to the 
floor. Then Allie fled to her room. But 
she heard curses—a shot, a groan, Du- 
rade’s loud voice proclaiming that the 
gambler had cheated—and then the 
scraping of a heavy body being dragged 
out. 

This murder horrified ‘Allie; yet it 
sharpened her senses. She had seen 
the life of the days. Providence had 
protected her. Durade had grown rich, 
—wild, vain, mad to pit himself against 
the coolest and most skillful gamblers 
in Benton,—and therefore his end was 
imminent. Allie lay in the dark, listen- 
ing to Benton’s strange wailing roar, sad 
yet hideous, and out of what she had 
seen and heard, and from the mournful 
message on the night wind, she realized 
how closely associated were gold and 
evil and men, and how inevitably they 
must wear to wildness and to blood and 
to death. 


EALE and Allie Lee encounter even more stirring adventures in the 
next installment of this widely and enthusiastically read novel. Be 


sure to order your November BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE early; it will 
be on sale October 1st. 
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HEN Matthew Breck, 

of the firm of Glynn, 

Breck & McKey, pic- 

ture-frame manufac- 

turers, returned to the office after 

his long illness, he found that the 

shop had readjusted itself during 

his absence and that he seemed to 

be no longer necessary. Another 

sat at his desk in-his private office and 

dictated to his stenographer. This 

other was Arthur Glynn, son of Peter 
Glynn, the senior partner. 

“You were away so long,” explained 
Arthur uneasily, “that Dad thought 
somebody ought to step in and take 
charge of things.” 

“Unnecessary,” asserted Breck irri- 
tably, for he was still weak and nervous, 
and it annoyed him to find some one else 
in his chair. “Miss Hammond could 
have done everything needful. Miss 
Hammond knows as much about this 
business as I do.” 

“Very likely,” agreed Arthur dryly. 
“Miss Hammond has been very helpful 
to me in routine matters, but the larger 
questions arising could not be left to the 
judgment of a stenographer, and neither 
Dad nor McKey has any time to give 
to the business.” 

“Well, no matter,’ rejoined Breck. 
“No harm done, I guess, and I'll be 
coming back in a few days—just as 
quick as the doctor will let me. He says 
I’m not strong enough to take hold 

et.” 
y “Better see Dad first,” advised Arthur 
significantly. 

Breck did not like either the words or 
the tone, but he said nothing more then. 
He was in no condition for a contro- 
versy, and he felt that there was no 









need of one, anyway. He would re- 
sume his old position in a few days, and 
that would settle everything. 

On his way out, he paused a moment 
at Miss Grace Hammond’s desk. Miss 
Hammond had been his personal stenog- 
rapher, and her desk had been in a 
corner of his private office, where he 
could consult with her freely, but now 
she was in the main office with the other 
clerks and stenographers. He did not 
like that. Miss Hammond was a won- 
derfully capable and efficient young 
woman, with an intimate knowledge of 
the firm’s affairs that would make her 
invaluable to a new manager, and the 
fact that she was thus apparently ban- 
ished troubled him. 

“How’s the business, Miss Ham- 
mond?” he asked with a smile. 

She looked up at him and shook her 
head, but what she said was: “Oh, we’ve 
been getting along nicely.” 

He realized that the shake of the head 
was for him, and the verbal reply for 
the others in the office, and it confused 
him. 

“Well, I'll be taking hold again in a 
few days,” he said. 

Again she shook her head, this time 
turning her eyes with quick significance 
toward the door to the private office; 
but what she said was: “We'll be glad 
to see you back, Mr. Breck.” 
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He hesitated a moment, as if uncer- 
tain what to say or do, and then, with 
the help of his cane, ambled out to the 
automobile that was awaiting him. But 
he was worried and perplexed—worried 
about himself rather than about the 
business, although it was the fact that 
he found the business situation so per- 
piers that worried him about him- 
self. 

“I can’t concentrate,” he complained 
to himself querulously as he was being 
driven home. “It must be the result of 
my illness, and no doubt the trouble will 
pass away, but I can’t concentrate, and 
my memory is worse than before—just 
when I need a clear head, too.” 


RECK had reason to be worried by 

the situation disclosed at the office, 
and he also had reason to resent it. He 
had not been told that Arthur Glynn 
was in charge. As the managing part- 
ner and the man upon whose ideas and 
work the partnership and business were 
based, he should have been advised of 
any important change in the office. He 
could have been consulted at any time 
during his convalescence, and Peter 
Glynn should have come to see him, but 
Peter Glynn had done no more than tele- 
phone an occasional perfunctory inquiry 
as to his condition. Neither had Mc- 
‘Key. Both of them had allowed him to 
come back, unwarned, to find another 
man sitting at his desk; and the other 
man, Glynn’s son, had had the effront- 
ery to tell him to “see Dad” when he 
spoke of resuming his place in the office. 
It was incomprehensible. Something 
was wrong, but his bewildered brain re- 
fused to grapple with the problem. 

Except for the money put in by the 
others, Breck had been the whole firm 
from the day it was organized. The ad- 
justable picture-frame, upon which the 
business was based, was his idea, and it 
was he who had interested Glynn and 
McKey in it when he found that he 
lacked sufficient money to handle it 
alone. The proposition looked good to 
them, and they had idle money to put 
into it, but no time to give to it; so it 
was finally arranged that the idea was to 
count for one-sixth of the capital, that 
Breck was to put in an additional one- 
sixth in cash, taking a third interest in 
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the firm, and that each of the others 
was to take a third, paying cash for it. 
In addition, Breck was to manage the 
business on a salary, giving his entire 
time to it. 

Glynn, the most aggressive and 
prominent of the three, insisted upon 
having precedence in the firm name, and 
this was reluctantly conceded by Breck, 
who thought himself entitled to it but 
did not deem it wise to urge his claim 
too strongly. McKey did not care where 
his name appeared on the letterheads, 
so long as he got his share of the profits. 

A wood-working plant, on the verge 
of bankruptcy, had been acquired and 
remodeled to meet the requirements of 
the new business, and a strong advertis- 
ing campaign had given the new concern 
so good a start that it had made money 
from the beginning. The profit, al- 
though small at first, had increased 
slowly during the five years of the firm’s 
existence, and the outlook for the future 
was so good that there already was talk 
of a larger plant. 

All this had been done under the per- 
sonal management of Breck, with the 
assistance of Grace Hammond. For 
Miss Hammond, as already mentioned, 
was very much more than a mere ste- 
nographer. If given her due, she would 
have had the title of Assistant Manager, 
at least. Breck had organized shop and 
office so that that they almost ran them- 
selves, but for the most part, Miss Ham- 
mond supplied what direction was 
necessary to keep them running 
smoothly. She had to, for it had become 
apparent to her during the Jast year that 
Breck was losing his grip. Others in 
the office suspected something of the 
sort, but she alone knew. Breck’s mind 
was slipping. His memory was faulty, 
and little things excited and confused 
him. Unconsciously he more and more 
relied upon her, not only to fill the gaps 
in his memory but also to suggest the 
solution of any business problem that 
arose. 

She was loyal, was Grace Hammond, 
and Breck himself did not realize how 
dependent he was upon her. He knew 
that she was very helpful to him, and 
he had no doubt that in an emergency 
she could run the business alone for a 
time; but what he did not know was 
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that she actually was running the busi- 
ness; although through him, when ill- 
ness took him from his desk for three 
months. The decisions were hers; he 
merely voiced them. 


“QOMETHING’S wrong at the office,” 

Breck told his wife fretfully when 
he returned home. “I don’t know what 
it is, but something’s wrong. Miss Ham- 
mond tried to tell me, but I couldn’t 
seem to understand. It just confused 
me.” 

“No wonder,” soothed Mrs. Breck. 
“You shouldn’t be even thinking of busi- 
ness for at least another month.” 

“T can’t coricentrate,” complained 
Breck. “I can’t focus my thoughts on 
anything; they ramble.” 

Mrs. Breck told him that was the 
most natural thing in the world after 
such an illness, and no doubt she be- 
lieved it. She had noticed earlier that 
his memory was not good and that triv- 
ial things confused and irritated him, 
but she had attached no importance to 
this. He had overworked himself, she 
reasoned then, and would be all right 
after a rest; but he had refused to take 
the rest, and the illness that followed 
had naturally made matters worse. How- 
ever, she reasoned now, he would be all 
right as soon as he regained his 
strength. Mrs. Breck was not a woman 
to give more than passing attention to 
anything outside of her housekeeping 
problems, and she had no knowledge at 
all of either business or mental dis- 
orders. 

“Young Arthur’s at my desk,” Breck 
went on, “and he told me to see his 
father when I spoke of coming back. 
Then Miss Hammond tried to signal me 
something, but I couldn’t get it—my 
thoughts scattered. But why should I 
see Peter about taking my own chair at 
my own desk in my own office? Why 
shouldn’t he see rie? And why should 
Arthur—” 

“That’s it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Breck in- 
dignantly. ‘Why shouldn’t he see you? 
You’re the one that’s been sick, and he 
hasn’t been here once in all that time. 
Don’t you go near him, Matthew!” 

“T don’t mean to!” declared Breck 
with a rather feeble effort at determina- 
tion. “He can come to see me. I shall 
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go back to my desk when I’m strong 
enough, and he can come to me. That’s 
all there is to that!” 

Mrs. Breck approved of this determi- 
nation, but she urged her husband to 
dismiss the whole subject from his mind 
until the doctor permitted him to return 
to his desk. Then, as soon as he had 
things in satisfactory shape, he must 
take a vacation to recuperate. 

But Breck could not thus dismiss the 
vexing problem. However advisable,— 
and the doctor also urged it,—Breck 
could not do it. He worried about the 
business situation, fretfully seeking to 
reason out what was wrong with it, and 
then worried..about himself because he 
could reach no satisfactory conclusion. 
After two days of this, he called a taxi, 
disregarding the doctor’s orders and his 
wife’s protests and went to the office 
again. He could at least settle one phase 
of the problem, he reasoned. 


H* found Arthur Glynn still in posses- 
sion of the private office, and 
Arthur seemed to have no thought of 
vacating. He was easier and more con- 
fident than in the previous interview. 

“T’m ready to take hold again,” an- 
nounced Breck. “T’ll have to go a bit 
slow at first, but—” 

_ “Have you seen Dad?” interrupted 
Arthur. 

yer replied Breck. “Why should 
“Well, you’d better see him,” advised 
Arthur. “He has something to say to 

“Tf Peter has anything to say to me,” 
returned Breck, holding tight to the idea 
that had brought him there, “let him 
come to me and say it. I don’t know 
why I should go to him.” 

“Why, that’s all right, too,” agreed 
Arthur. “Perhaps this is the best place 
to say it. I’ll telephone him.” 

He got his father on the wire and in- 
formed him of Breck’s presence at the 
office. 

“Fle’ll be over as soon as he can get 
hold of McKey,” he reported. ‘Better 
take a chair,” he added with a grin. 

Asked to have a chair in his own 
office ! 

There was something ridiculous about 
that, but it also added to his confusion 
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of ideas, and he was sorry now that he 
had come. He should have waited until 
he was stronger, for it was evident from 
Arthur’s tone and manner that he faced 
some sort of unfriendly encounter with 
Peter, and he was in no condition for 
that. 

Peter and McKey arrived soon. Peter 
was a big, brusque, brutal man—that is, 
he was big always, brusque usually, and 
brutal whenever occasion required. 
None but a brutal man could have failed 
to be touched by the evident helplessness 
of Breck, and even Peter found it neces- 
sary to make some excuse for what he 
was doing. McKey, a little man, was 
merely a passive participant, tacitly 
sanctioning Peter’s course by his pres- 
ence, but aside from that doing no more 
'than to offer his hand to Breck much as 
he might have offered it to the chief 
mourner at a funeral. Peter’s greeting 
was a curt nod. 

“T’m sorry you’re forcing this on us 
at this time, Breck,” said Peter, while 
this son grinned exultingly. “I should 
have preferred to wait until you were 
stronger and better able to stand the 
shock, but you would not have it so.” 

“Shock?” repeated Breck. “What 
shock? Why should there be any 
shock? I’ve merely come back to my 
desk—” 

“Tt isn’t your desk any more,” as- 
serted Peter bluntly. 

“Tsn’t my desk!” 


RECK looked at Peter in bewilder- 
ment. So this was the trouble he 
couldn’t understand! No wonder! Even 
now that it was put in plain words, it 
was incomprehensible. How could the 
manager’s desk belong to anyone else? 
“You’re in no condition to handle the 
business,” Peter continued, “and you 
haven’t been in shape to do it for some 
time; so McKey and I have put Arthur 
in as manager.” 

Breck seemed to shrivel up in his 
chair. This was verification of what 
he himself had feared—that his mind 
was slipping. A blow in the face would 
have disturbed him less.’ 

“We had to do it,” Peter went on. 
“Trouble developed, and the concern 
simply had to have a head.” 

“There was no trouble when I left!” 


THE BLUE 


flared Breck, tortured into a show of 
spirit. 

“Labor trouble,” explained Peter. 

“My men were contented,” returned 
Breck. 

“No doubt,” rejoined Peter dryly. 
“You made the trouble by encouraging 
their rapacity, and Arthur had to check 
it. He found a very bad state of affairs 
here. The trouble is not over yet.” 

Breck subsided, more bewildered than 


ever. “T can’t understand it,” he mut- 
tered. “Everything was all right when 
Telett:? 


“You can’t understand anything,” as- 
serted Peter. “That’s how things got in 
such shape.” 

Breck, his confidence in himself 
utterly gone, wondered if this could be 
true. 

“We're paying Arthur twenty thou- 
sand a year to put the business on a 
proper basis,’ explained Peter, thus 
adding another blow, “and then we 
mean to spread out.” 

“Twenty thousand!” cried Breck. 
“Why, I only drew five thousand. 
Twenty thousand will wipe out most of 
the profit.” 

“Different men are worth different 
prices,” remarked Peter, “and we expect 
to eat up all the profit for a time in put- 
ting the business on a basis to pay more 
later. Of course, if this policy does not 
appeal to you,” he added significantly, 
“there’s nothing to prevent you from 
selling your interest.” 

“To whom?” asked Breck. 

“Why, if you want to get out,” re- 
sponded Peter indifferently, “I might 
take it for Arthur—at a reasonable 
price.” 


AND Peter got it, of course, at some- 

thing less than half its value on the 
basis of the profit the firm was then 
making. He argued, however, that the 
firm, under its new policy, would derive 
no profit at all from the business for 
some time to come, and of course there 


‘was a possibility that the new policy 


would not work out satisfactorily. Breck 
did not think it would, especially with 
an inexperienced youth and a twenty- 
thousand-dollar salary saddled on it, and 
labor trouble in the background. As for 
the price, it seemed the best he could 
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get, for Peter thoughtfully explained 
that he would have to advise any pros- 
pective purchaser of the new policy and 
its immediate effect. So Breck sold his 
third interest. The deeper he went into 
the matter, the more confused he be- 
came, and there really seemed nothing 
else to do. 

He paused at Miss Hammond’s desk 
as he was leaving. 

“T’m out,” he told her wearily. 

She nodded understandingly. “But 
perhaps it’s just as well,” she encour- 
aged. 

“No,” he said, “it isn’t. 
know what it means to me. 
business, and now I’m out.” 

“Still, it may be better so,” she in- 
sisted. 

He shook his head, shuffled weakly 
out to his taxi, went home, fainted on 
the doorstep, was put to bed, and a 
hurry-call was sent in for the doctor. 

Also, but through different channels 
and for a different purpose, a hurry-call 
went to his son. Miss Hammond sent 
that. Miss Hammond did not know of 
Breck’s relapse, but she did know more 
of what happened in the private office 
than he did, and the meaning of it was 
very much clearer to her. Her desk was 
nearest to the door of the private office, 
and a door ajar may disclose much to 
one with an intimate knowledge of office 
affairs, especially when it is supple- 
mented by the letters she takes from 
dictation. Miss Hammond had known 
in a general way what was going to hap- 
pen before it happened, but she had not 
expected action to be so quick or so 
drastic. The brutality of the method 
added to the indignation aroused by the 
injustice of the purpose and, to her 
mind, relieved her of any obligation of 
office loyalty. Her feeling of loyalty, 
now strengthened by sympathy, was to 
her former chief, anyway, and it was 
poly through his son that she could help 

im. 


HeOwaARD BRECK was holding a 

salaried position in Toledo—a posi- 
tion that paid little except in promise for 
the future. She had met him two years 
before, when he was paying his parents 
a vacation visit, and she had liked him. 
He was not a brilliant man, but there 


You don’t 
I made this 
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was a sturdiness about him that inspired 
one with confidence. 

In this case, Howard Breck, securing 
a leave of absence, responded promptly 
to the suggestion that his presence was 
needed to straighten out his father’s 
business affairs. He had known of his 
father’s illness, of course, but while se- 
vere and protracted, the doctor had not 
considered it serious enough to call him 
from his work, and he had known noth- 
‘ing of the mental trouble. So the sum- 
‘mons was a surprise; and even more 
surprising and disquieting was Miss 
Hammond’s very urgent request that he 
see her before seeing anyone else. 

However, she made the situation 
quickly clear to him when he called 
upon her at her home, and he was deeply 
impressed by her loyalty to his father. 
Also he was deeply impressed by her 
clear-headed business reasoning. 

His father was, and had been, failing 
mentally, she told him frankly, and his 
removal as manager was justified. The 
way it was done was so inexcusably 
brutal that it stirred her to wrath, and 
it was not unlikely that the shock of it 
would still further unsettle his mind; 
but as a business matter, the act itself 
was defensible. ; 

“But the business prospered under his 
management,” argued Howard. 

She acknowledged that it had. “But,” 
she explained with modest reluctance, 
“he didn’t manage as much as he 
thought he did.” 

Howard gave her a sharp glance, and 
immediately dismissed the suspicion that 
had flashed to his mind. He could not 
doubt her sincerity. “I see,” he mused. 
“Well, what else?” 

“They were justified in deposing him 
as manager,” she repeated, “but they 
were not justified in cheating him out 
of his interest in the firm.” 

“What!” cried Howard. “I hadn’t 
heard of that!” 

“They gave him, I believe, about forty 
per cent of the value of his third inter- 
est,” she said, “and young Glynn has 
been gloating over it ever since. I hap- 
pen to know, because he dictates his let- 
ters to me, and he simply had to tell 
some of his friends how successful he 
had been in his clash with a back-num- 
ber.” 
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“But how did they do it?” demanded 
Howard. 


SHE explained at some length the 
arguments used. 

“And all that,” she added, “was so 
low and mean and dishonest that it sim- 
ply enraged me. I knew beforehand 
that they meant to get your father out, 
and I tried to warn him ; but they’d have 
got him another time if they hadn’t this 
time, and later I decided that we could 
do better with him out than we could 
with him in. That’s what I meant when 
I told him that perhaps it was just as 
well that he had sold.” 

“T don’t see why,” objected Howard. 

“That’s because you don’t know any- 
thing about the inside of this business,” 
she replied; “and neither does Arthur 
Glynn.” 

“Oh!” murmured Howard. “Now I 
begin to get you.” 

“Arthur,” she went on, “is even more 
helpless than your father, because he 
knows less and thinks he knows more, 
and I’m afraid I’m not going to be able 
to help him very much.” 

“Now I do get you!” cried Howard. 

“Not yet,” returned Miss Hammond. 
“There are other points to be consid- 
ered, and you can’t stand behind me, as 
you will have to do, until you fully grasp 
the situation. First, there never was 
any intention of giving Arthur a twenty- 
thousand-dollar salary. That was merely 
to discourage your father. If it had 
failed in that, Arthur might have been 
allowed to draw it, to reduce the profit, 
but fifteen thousand of it would have 
gone to his father and McKey. That 
would have given them fifteen thousand 
clear before there was anything for your 
father. Do you get the idea?” 

“A barefaced swindle!’ exclaimed 
Howard. 

“Tf you could prove it!” she reminded 
him. ‘With your father in, they simply 
use this salary to cover the profit; with 
your father out, they simply change 
their mind about the salary, as they have 
a right to do, and the fifteen thousand 
goes openly into the profit-account. 
Either way, they get the money.” 

“How about the business-expansion 
plans?” asked Howard. “Is that the 
same story?” 


THE BLUE 


“Very much the same,” she replied. 
“It was intended to discourage your 
father, as it did; but with him out, they 
can drop the idea and continue along 
more conservative lines.” 

“T presume the labor-trouble is a bluff 
too,” he remarked gloomily. 

“No, that’s real,” she told him, “but 
it wouldn’t be real under your father’s 
management.” 

“That is,” he suggested, “under your 
management.” 

She shook her head. “So far as the 
men were concerned,” she explained, “I 
simply continued his policy. He was 
fair with the men, and they liked him. 
Put him back at his old desk, and there 
will be no trouble; but Arthur Glynn, 
if left to himself, will have a strike on 
his hands mighty soon.” 

“And he’s being left to himself?” 
smiled Howard. 

“Well, he hasn’t asked for any ad- 
vice, and I haven’t volunteered any,” she 
responded, returning his smile. ‘Pos- 
sibly I might be able to tell him some 
things about the labor situation that he 
doesn’t know, but he has such abiding 
confidence in himself that one hesitates. 
I suspect, however, that Arthur is go- 
ing to be such a costly experiment that 
they will be crazy to reduce the cost.” 


Howard nodded soberly. “I think 

I see what you’re driving at,” he 
said, “but it’s a pretty big job under the 
complicated conditions, and I’m not sure 
it can be put through. For my part, I'll 
go the limit—” 

“Then that’s all right!” she broke in 
cheerfully. “Now—” — 

“V’ll go the limit,” he repeated, “but 
I don’t see why you should become in- 
volved in something that may be hurt- 
ful to you in a business way. I’m thank- 
ful for the information—” 

“Then that’s all right!’ she said 
again, ignoring the interruption. ‘With 
you behind me—” 

“But I tell you,” he insisted, “I must 
do this myself.” 

“You!” she bantered, the raillery 
softened by a smile. “Why, you don't 
even know where to begin, and there are 
some points yet to be worked out. Be- 
sides, I want to do this for my own sat- 
isfaction.” 
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Her impulsiveness was too much for 
his slower wit, and he surrendered. 
After all, she was the only one with any 
sort of comprehensive grasp of the 
situation. 

“But you'll be needed,” she assured 
him, “badly needed. You may have to 
raise quite a bit of money in a hurry. 
How much do you suppose you can 
borrow on your father’s third?” 

“But Father hasn’t any third,” he ob- 
jected. 

“I know,” she returned, “but his 
peeve gives him a credit that he 
acks without it, and you must arrange 
with him for the use of that credit.” 

Howard spoke rather impatiently 
then. “I’ll go as far as you like at my 
own risk,” he said, “but I’ll not involve 
my father in anything I do not fully 
understand.” 

“Of course not,” she agreed. “You 
will simply arrange so that you can act 
promptly when you do understand. It 
will be all up to you, Mr. Breck, when 
the time comes, but you'll have to let me 
choose the time.” 

With a gesture of resignation, he 
again surrendered. He would go with 
her up to the point of involving his 
father, and then decide. 

She was really an amazing young 
woman—just about his own age, but 
mentally and physically nimbler, and he 
admired that. On the other hand, he, 
while slow, had the persistence to go 
through with anything he started, and 
she admired that. For what she was 
undertaking now, his steadying influ- 
ence was what she needed; for what 
lay ahead of him, her quickening influ- 
ence was what he needed. 

“No doubt you know best,” he con- 
ceded, “but I’d rather face the Glynns, 
father and son, and have it out with 
them.” 

“Rather stupid, don’t you think, to 
face them without weapons?” she re- 
turned. “I mean to arm you first.” 

That not only satisfied him, but the 
idea pleased him, and he made the 
preparations that she had suggested. 


HE had no trouble in arranging mat- 
ters with his father. The elder 
Breck was again confined to his bed, 
worrying more than ever, and he agreed 
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to his son’s proposition before it was 
fairly made. 

“Ym no good any more,” he said 
wearily. “You talk it over with your 
mother, and I’ll do anything you say.” 

“But I want to explain the purpose,” 
insisted Howard. “We mean to go after 
Glynn and McKey—” 

“Who’s ‘we’?” asked Matthew Breck. 

“Why—er—Miss Hammond and I,” 
replied Howard. 

“Oh!” murmured Matthew. 
been talking to her, have you?” 

“Ves.” 


“You've 


“Well,” said Matthew, after ponder- 
ing this a moment, “before my brain 
gets to drifting again, I’d like to tell 
you something.” 

“Ves ?”—inquiringly. 

“You tie up to Miss Hammond, and 
you wont make any very bad mistake. 
She knows what she’s doing all the 
time.” 

“She’s a very capable young woman,” 
agreed Howard. 

“If that’s all you see in her,” 
grumbled Matthew, “I'll match my 
brain against yours any time, and beat 
you out on eyesight, too. However, that 
isn’t business, and we— What were 
we talking about, Howard?” The young 
man told him, and he nodded. ‘Go 
ahead!” he instructed; “and I'll help 
you any way I can—you and Miss Ham- 
mond. I’ve a lot of confidence in Miss 
Hammond.” 

Howard reported back to Miss Ham- 
mond the following day at luncheon, 
that being his first opportunity to see 
her again outside the office. But he did 
not report all that his father had said. 
He was afraid that the suggestion that 
he “tie up” to her might be miscon- 
strued, to the confusion of a purely 
business proposition. He did tell her, 
however, that his father had great con- 
fidence in her, and she seemed to find 
that quite satisfying. 

“Tt comes down to this,” he explained : 
“Mather knows and cares nothing about 
the business, and leaves everything to 
me, while Father knows and cares a 
great deal about the business, and leaves 
everything to you. Between us, we can. 
do about as we please, and I find that 
several of Father’s friends still think 
well enough of the business to let us 
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have what money we may need on the 
third interest in it that we haven't got, 
any time we get it. I hope that’s clear 
to you?” 

“Perfectly,” she assured him with a 
smile. 

“Well, it isn’t very clear to me,” he 
confessed, ‘and if you’ve been putting 
problems like that up to Father, I don’t 
blame him for getting confused. Any- 
how, that’s as far as I can go blindfold.” 

“That’s as far as you'll have to go 
blindfold,” she returned. “We have 
only to await the opportune moment 
now.” 

“T can’t wait long,” he objected. 
“There’s my job in Toledo.” 

“Why not give it up?” she suggested. 


"THE meaning of that was clear, and 

it startled him. “Are you planning 

to put me in Father’s former place?” 

“The men are very restless,” she re- 

marked. “I suspect a new manager is 
going to be needed.” 

“But not me!” he cried. “That’s pre- 
posterous !” 

“T thought you might feel that way 
about it, if you knew too much too 
soon,” she commented, ‘“but—well, 
Arthur has been tactless and arrogant, 
and your father’s son stands well with 
the men, because he is your father’s 
son.” 

“That’s your work,” he charged. 

“They have somehow got the idea,” 
she pursued, “that you would continue 
your father’s policies, and I suspect that 
somebody who will do that will be 
needed.” 

“That would be you,” he asserted. 

“Me!” she scoffed. ‘Why, I’m only 
a stenographer.” 

“And the rest of us are puppets!” he 
retorted ; and then another point claimed 
his attention. ‘“Why all the extra 
money?” he asked. “It must be almost 
time to explain that.” 

“Almost,” she agreed. “It’s a precau- 
tion that may not be needed, but we 
can’t be sure of that until we see what 
the men do.” - 

“You’re treating me like a child,” he 
complained. 

“Wait,” she cautioned, “and you'll see 
that I’m simply fashioning weapons for 
your use.” 


THE BLUE 


He waited, with growing impatience, 
a week—two weeks—and then he re- 
signed his Toledo job. He had to do 
that or return. But he insisted, before 
he resigned, that she disclose the nature 
of the weapons she was fashioning for 
him, and she had progressed so far 
with them then that she was willing. 
After that, she was the impatient and 
he the cautious one. 

“Fact is,” she confessed, “I’d have 
gone ahead regardless, if I hadn’t found 
in you a sort of subconscious restraint; 
and now that the responsibility is yours, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“Now that the responsibility is mine,” 
he returned, “I’m not.” 


AGAIN two weeks passed—irksome 

weeks, in one way, and yet pleas- 
urable in another. Waiting for an un- 
certain something to happen was decid- 
edly irksome, but it gave young Breck 
excuse and opportunity to see Miss 
Hammond daily, and there was at least 
nothing irksome about that. Also it 
gave him much time to spend with his 
father, who was improving physically, if 
not mentally, and who derived much 
comfort from his presence and the feel- 
ing that his affairs were in competent 
hands. 

Until the last one, Miss Hammond’s 
reports during this time were all alike: 
the exasperation of the men over irri- 
tating shop-rules and a changing wage- 
system was steadily increasing. The 
last one, however, told him that the time 
for action had arrived: the men had 
reached the limit of their patience, and 
a committee had been appointed to wait 
upon Peter Glynn the following day. 
They had refused to treat with Arthur 
Glynn. Peter, scenting trouble when he 
heard of this, had offered to meet them 
in the shop at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and he would undoubtedly bring 
McKey with him. 

“Tt wont be a long session,” she pre- 
dicted, “but it will be fairly startling, I 
think. If you drop in about an hour 
later, you’ll be pretty sure to find Glynn 
and McKey in Arthur’s office talking it 
over, and then you can do the rest.” 

“T’ll be there,” he promised. 

It was not a long session, and it was 
fairly startling. Peter brought McKey 
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with him; and Arthur, of course, was 
also present when they met the men in 
the shop. McKey, as usual, remained 
in the background, saying nothing. He 
was never a loquacious man, but it was 
a wise thing to listen when he did speak. 
Arthur found the situation too amazing 
for words, and Peter himself was seri- 
ously perturbed. 

The men boldly demanded a new 
manager; and men do not make that 
sort of demand lightly: they must win 
when they do make it, or conditions will 
be more intolerable than before. In this 
case, they recited their grievances, but 
made it clear that the mere redress of 
these would not satisfy them: the man 
responsible must go. They had com- 
plained to him before, and it had merely 
made matters worse. 

Peter did not bluster now; it was no 
time to bluster. He gave his son a dis- 
gusted look and then asked for time to 
consider the matter. 

The men agreed to this, but they in- 
sisted that they must have his decision 
by five o’clock that afternoon, so that 
they could know before going home 
whether they would be coming back the 
next morning, and Peter had to agree 
to that. Then he and his son and Mc- 
Key retired to Arthur’s office for a con- 
ference. 


ETER made no effort to conceal his 
disgust. 
have you?” he snarled. 

“Things were too lax under Breck,” 
complained Arthur sullenly. “TI had to 
establish and maintain discipline, and 
the new wage-system would have saved 
quite a bit of money, too.” 

“T-am-atraid,” put in McKey, speak- 
ing for the first time, “that Arthur will 
have to go.” 

But Peter was not ready to concede 
that. However disappointed and dis- 
gusted he might be, he did not want his 
son forced out. 

He was expressing his views on this 
point when an office-boy brought word 
that Mr. Howard Breck wished to see 
them. 

“Tell him we’re busy,” instructed 
Arthur, glad to find some way that he 
could exercise his authority without get- 
ting into trouble. 


“Been nagging the men, 
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Peter impatiently backed Arthur’s de- 
cision; they had no time to bother with 
a Breck just then; but McKey de- 
murred. McKey thought it might be 
well for them to know what Matthew 
Breck’s son wanted, and Peter’s impa- 
tience did not blind him to the wisdom 
of that. So Howard was admitted. 

Arthur, feeling that he should take 
the lead in his own office, opened with a 
curt demand to know what Howard 
wanted, to which Howard retorted, with 
equal curtness, that he had come to re- 
claim his father’s interest in the firm. 

The Glynns, father and son, laughed 
then, but McKey was as impassive as 
usual. Miss Hammond, her desk close 
to the door that Howard had purposely 
left ajar, listened while she pretended 
to correct some typewritten sheets. 
Eavesdropping was not a habit with 
Miss Hammond, but in this matter she 
would have put her ear to a keyhole, if 
necessary. 

“On what terms 
grounds?” asked Peter. 

“On the same terms that you gave 
when you took the interest from him,” 
replied Howard, “and on the ground 
that you deliberately tricked him in that 
transaction.” 

“Better be careful what you say!” 
cautioned Peter menacingly. 

“Pm saying nothing that I can’t back 
up,” rejoined Howard. Then he re- 
counted briefly the arguments used to 
induce his father to sell. “Arthur never 
has drawn that salary,” he concluded, 
“and you never have and never will 
spread out in a way to jeopardize or 
even lessen the immediate profit. The 

whole transaction was based on lies told 
a sick man.’ 

“We simply changed our minds and 
plans, as we had a right to do,” argued 
Arthur. “There’s no justification for 
any stich inference as you draw, and 
we'll make you mighty sick—” 

“Shut up, Arthur!” ordered Peter, 
for he saw deeper into the matter than 
his son. 

eTe looks bad, very bad,” pursued 
Howard, “in dealing with a man in 
Father’s condition.” 

“T haven’t heard of any conservator 
being appointed,” remarked Peter dryly. 

“Not yet,” returned Howard. 


and on what 
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McKEY gave Howard a quick, search- 
ing glance, but made no comment. 
“Knowing his physical and mental 
condition,” pursued Howard, “you de- 
liberately took advantage of it.” 

“That,” declared Peter, “is a lie!” 

Howard shrugged his shoulders in- 
differently at this charge. “Ask your 
son,” he advised. “In letters to three 
different people he not only admitted it 
but gloated over it. I happen to have 
the names and addresses of the three.” 

“T am afraid,” remarked McKey for 
the second time, “that Arthur will have 
to go.” And now Peter raised no ob- 
jection. “That disposes of the strike,” 
added McKey. “What next?” 

“The cancellation of my father’s sale 
of his interest in the business,” replied 
Howard. 

“Nothing doing!” blustered Peter, his 
disgust with his son and the humiliation 
of one defeat making him the more de- 
termined to concede nothing else. “We 
don’t mean to be blackmailed on the fool 
letters of a boy.” 

“You’d have a lovely time explaining 
them in court,” suggested Howard. 
“But let that pass, for the moment. You 
may have forgotten that you deposed 
my father as manager on the ground 
that he was mentally incompetent the 
very day that you got him to sell you his 
interest in the business for less than 
half its value. It took a little time to 
get satisfactory legal proof of your rea- 
son for deposing him, but we got it, and 
aside from the many corroborating and 
unsavory details mentioned—” 

“T am afraid,” put in McKey in his 
quiet way, “that Arthur will have to 
give up his interest in the firm. It seems 
rather necessary.” 

“And while we’re buying,” added 
Howard, “we'd like to buy enough more 
to give us control—” 

“No!” thundered Peter. 

“Think it over,” advised Howard. 
“We’re willing to pay a fair price for 
what we need, but experience has taught 
us that we really must have control. I 
don’t think anybody would blame us for 
insisting—if the facts were disclosed as 
a result of any squabble over the ques- 
tion. Do you?” 

“You haven’t the money to buy it!” 
asserted Peter. 


THE BLUE 


“We have what you paid Father for 
his interest to redeem that interest,” ex- 
plained Howard pleasantly, “and that 
will give us what else we need.” 

“By what authority are you acting?” 
demanded Peter. “Matthew Breck can’t 
be sane for you and crazy for us.” - 

“If our authority is questioned,” re- 
plied Howard, “we'll have a conservator 
appointed, and as matters stand, a con- 
scientious conservator could stir up an 
awful rumpus—with the facts we’ve un- 
covered. Think it over!” 


PETER did think it over, to such pur- 

pose that he had no immediate re- 
sponse to make. It was McKey who 
spoke first. 

“Meanwhile,” suggested McKey, “we 
are in control and can name the new 
manager.” 

Both Peter and Howard were in- 
stantly alert. Each saw some purpose 
in this, but neither could quite grasp its 
significance. Howard frowned, and 
Peter smiled. 

“T would suggest to my associate in 
this little affair,” pursued McKey, “that 
we give the position to Miss Grace 
Hammond.” 

Peter, puzzled, nevertheless nodded 
his acquiescence, taking it for granted 
that McKey had some good reason for 
the suggestion. Howard, however, was 
completely dumfounded. Never a 
quick man at readjusting himself to new 
conditions, he found the situation elud- 
ing him for a moment. The whole plan 
was upset. The purpose had been to 
put him in as the representative of his 
father, but this blocked it. It was con- 
fusing in its unexpectedness—a _ possi- 
bility so far unconsidered ; and as a mat- 
ter of sheer gratitide he could not 
oppose her appointment. : 

, “Dropped a brick in the works, didn’t 
I?” remarked McKey with a smile. 

“Why, yes,” confessed Howard, “you 
did rather mess things up. What’s the 
idea ?” 

“T was just wondering,” replied Mc- 
Key, “and I’m beginning to find out.” 

“Well,” reflected Howard, who had 
now managed to pull himself together, 
“the idea is good, anyhow. I favor it, 
and I am sure it will meet Father’s ap- 
proval. She’s been running the business 
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for a year anyway, and she knows more 
about it—” 

“T thought so,” murmured McKey. 

“Thought what?” demanded Peter. 
“Where’s all this taking us?” 

Howard and McKey ignored him. “Tf 
you’re in earnest,” said Howard, his be- 
wilderment giving place to enthusiasm, 
“we'll arrange the matter right now. 
There couldn’t be a better manager for 
the business.” 

“T thought so,” repeated McKey, 
nodding his head. © 

Miss Hammond, excited and indig- 
nant, flashed into the room before he 
could say more. 

“T wont be manager!” cried Miss 
Hammond. “I don’t want to be man- 
ager! Do you think I’m going to be a 
business woman all my life? Well, I 
guess not. And you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Howard Breck, to spoil 
everything at the last moment! Can’t 
you see he’s tricking you into letting 
control remain where it is? I wont 
have it!” 

“T thought so,” murmured McKey 
again. 

“Thought what?” demanded Peter. 

“With the dangerously false start we 
made, this combination is too strong for 
us,” explained McKey. “I was just 
wondering whether it was all brain or 
part heart.” Miss Hammond became 
confused and troubled then, especially 
when she encountered Howard’s eyes. 
“No one to be bought off here,” con- 
cluded McKey. “We'll have to give 
them what they want, Glynn.” 

“T wont!” declared Peter angrily. 

“In that case,” returned McKey, “it 
seems to me the part of wisdom to drop 
out entirely. I have no stomach for 
trouble as matters stand. I don’t like 
to be convicted on my own evidence. 
The game never appealed to me, any- 
how. I can see that it looked to you 
like a good chance to do something nice 
for Arthur, with a neat little profit for 
yourself, at somebody else’s expense, 
and I went along with you; but I was 
never keen for it, and this looks like 
the time to duck... .. Breck, you can 
have my interest, all or none, for just 
what I put into the business.” 

“T’ll take it all,” responded Howard 
promptly. 


By Elliott Flower 


“And mine,” offered Peter in haste as 
he realized the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion. 

Howard shook his head. ‘Your in- 
terest isn’t a necessity to us now,” he 
explained, “and I couldn’t pay so much 
for it—not nearly so much.” 


MATTHEW BRECK was still con- | 

fined to the house, but not to his 
bed, and Howard insisted that Miss 
Hammond accompany him when he 
went to make his. report. 

“It isn’t very clear to me,” complained 
Matthew, after listening to his son’s ex- 
planation, “but somehow or other you’ve 
got the whole business. Is that it?” 

“Grace got it,” replied Howard, “but 
it seems to be yours and mine—if I can 
swing the rest of the deal. We’re get- 
ting more than we planned, you know, 
and it takes more ready cash.” 

“One thing at a time,” warned 
Matthew, “or you'll be getting me 
mixed up. Did I hear you calling her 
‘Grace’ ?” 

“Why—er—yes.” 

“Well,” mused Matthew, “I guess 
Grace and the business is a combination 
that’s good for all you need with the 
men I can send you to.’ We can fix that 
up; and then— There goes my mind— 
wool-gathering again. I had something 
else to tell you, too.” He rapped his 
head with his knuckles impatiently, and 
it seemed to bring results. “Oh, yes!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Yes, of course! You 
ought to be awfully sure of Grace.” 

Howard turned to her with a whim- 
sical smile, and their eyes met in an ex- 
change of something deeper and more 
momentous than smiles. It was a long 
moment before he turned again to his 
father. 

“Awfully sure of Grace,” repeated 
Matthew. 

Howard was whimsical again now. 
“Everybody seems to feel that way 
about it,” he remarked, finding verifica- 
tion of what her eyes had told him in 
the fact that they now avoided his eyes, 
“but marriage—” 

“Why, yes,” interrupted Matthew; 
“yes, that will do very nicely.” 

And then— But why intrude? Even 
Matthew had the sense to amble away 
to another room. 
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: HAT ould pot-hole!” he said, 
and waved it behind him with 
contempt. “That was naw- 
thin’, nawthin’. Ye might say 

I was only thryin’ things out there, for 

cur’osity, wid me pick. An’ I might av 

gone clane through to Mesa, an’ nivver 
got a color.” 

Where I keep store a “color,” whether 
in the assay-office or in the pan, means 
gold. 

He put back his lank brush of gray- 
red hair, and with his good eye he 
gleamed at me mysteriously and confi- 
dentially. “I'll just go down wid ye 
inty the powther-room,” he‘said, “where 
we can talk alone.” 

And then I knew for certain that old 
Jimmy, otherwise Mr. James Ignatius 
McGeary, had found one more bonanza. 
In the five years I had been in Bullion 
he had found twelve at least, which took 
no count of all he must have discovered 
in his beginnings, in Australia and the 
Transvaal. 

My powder-room is at the end of a 
tunnel off the back of the basement ; and 
no one could possibly have heard us. 
But as always he told the story in a 
voice lowered confidentially to a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Firrst, an’ be chancet, I noticed the 
float. Thin, tracin’ it back up the slope, 
begobs, I had the outcroppin’! An’ in 
another minute, wid one cast av me eye, 
I could see the dip an’ inclination av the 
intire lidge!” 

It was a story I knew by heart. And 
to get away from it, I told him that I’d 
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heard the Crothers people were taking it 
out rich over on the Horned Toad. 

“Sure!” he said with another wave of 
his hand. “Sure! An’ wasn’t it me that 
tould thim to thry it there? But ye 
might say that I had to make thim!” 

But very soon he had gone back to his 
own new Comstock and was giving me 
further details. His present strike had 
undoubtedly one advantage: it was up 
on Mount Sunrise itself, above Indian 
Ravine, not three miles back of town. 
He would be able to come in, whenever 
necessary, and by a week’s work with 
the Company, make what money he 
needed to carry himself along. 

But he was not admitting any such 
prospect himself. 

“For the firrst months, av coorse,” 
he explained, “T’ll do on’y gineral divil- 
opmint worrk. I'll take out an’ mill no 
more than I nade for the winter, an’ to 
give me a bit av a run down to Los 
Angeles. I’ve a sisther there, an’ some 
little nayces—grrand little gurrls! 
There’s wan, she writes me, can play on 
the piano so you couldn’t belave it!” 

I had also heard before of that visit to 
Los Angeles. For more than five years 
he had been going to make it. But when 
you have the instincts of a real uncle, 
you don’t make such visits till you can 
go with dignity and bearing lavish gifts. 

“Well, I’ll annyways be able to take 
thim a few things for the Christmas,” 
he ended. “I’d have gone long since, 
but I’ve nivver had the time. I’ve sane 
the day, too, whin I hadn’t the money!” 

If he ever had had it, he had probably 
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given the most of it away next day to 
some one who seemed to want it more. 
But he had his powder now. And I 
followed him up the cellar-stairs to the 
back door and his borrowed cayuse. 
The bony old wreck still carried the 
ancient express-sack and the two big 
rusty milk-cans that served him as sad- 
dlebags. Milk-cans may be ungainly, but 
with their lids on they are at any rate 
absolutely waterproof. And when he 
had headed for his .new El Dorado, I 
went back to my next customers. 


"THEY were the Miller boys, and Tilly 
Macey and Wilson Adamson, some 
of our sheep-men. 

When we look uphill, and try to count 
the prospect-holes, with their apron 
dumps of grayish-yellow andesite, we 
say that ours is a mining town. But 
when we look down and see the thirty 
miles of drained tule bottoms of Cafion 
Valley, we have to acknowledge that a 
good part of our real money comes from 
wool. 

This year, though, there would be less 
of it. For, during the last month, the 
Valley had had a “killer.” 

A “killer’—and thank heaven, they 
are rare—is a coyote that has developed 
a mania for running sheep to death. 
Ordinarily, of course, the coyote is sim- 
ply a sorry, scavenging yellow dog, and 
it must have been only out of fool com- 
pliment that he was ever grouped among 
the wolves. But when, in a fool-coun- 
try, a big dog coyote goes crazy-horse in 
a way that leads him to destroy some- 
times a quarter of a flock in a single 
night, that’s different again. And the 
killer does most of his killing, as herders 
put it, “by just plain scarin’ them to 
death.” It’s in the nature of a sheep to 
be pretty nearly the timidest animal on 
earth. Any kind of bad fright will 
knock him right out. The killer would 
seem to know that. And he goes after 
those big, wholesale results that you can 
get only by a study of psychology. 

He doesn’t make any stupid, tooth- 
and-fang attack upon the flock. He 
surrounds it. Choosing a thick night, he 
slips down on it, gives. it a long flash 
of his phosphorescent green eyes and be- 
gins to gallop a swift, silent circle 
around it. Whenever he meets a sheep 
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off by itself, one snap of the killer’s is 
enough to drive it panting and shaking 
to burrow for shelter in the main bunch. 
But he doesn’t follow it. He keeps on 
around. And when at first the cry of 
“Wolf!” was coming only from the 
north side, presently it is coming from 
the east and west and south as well. 
That one killer, making that quiet, dia- 
bolical round-up in the black of the 
night, has become ten, twenty, any num- 
ber. He is in front, behind, everywhere. 
And he is putting as much pure, heart- 
choking terror into his victims as if he 
were a whole pack of great gray timber- 
wolves. In fact, soon enough, the sheep 
begin to go crazy-horse in their own 
way. 

They make just the same sort of 
blind, stampeding panic-rushes that a 
mob of humans do in a theater-fire. 
Only, instead of trying to get away to 
anywhere, they gasp and struggle and 
fight, so far as a sheep can fight, for 
those sheltered center places. 

It is there, too, right in the center of 
the flock, that the first deaths take 
place. As the killer makes his second and 
third rounds, and the panic increases 
and the pressure doubles, some of the 
weak sisters will get their heads down. 
And when they do, the odds are all 
against their ever getting them up 
again. They suffocate, or they go down 
altogether and are trampled to death. 
But such deaths are generally the small 
end of the casualty list. To say it again, 
for the most part the killer does his 
killing “by scarin’ them to death.” 


FIGHT as they may for the inside 

places, a certain number of sheep 
must always be left on the outside, when 
the killer gets in his work. Once the 
flock has jammed itself together Solidly 
enough, they can’t get even a turn in 
cover. And then those outside sheep 
begin to go crazy-horse in their way. 
Feeling the killer always at their heels, 
they start a desperate, never-ending 
race round and round and round the 
outskirts of the flock. They make no 
sound, any more than does the killer. 
They can’t—they’re too sick—and he 
knows too much. But in time they 
begin to go down. 

Some of them die right then and 
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there. They may, but the killer is not 
interested in them. It is not food he is 
after, but a night of solid enjoyment. 
‘And he simply lets them lie, draws in 
a little closer, gives the rest of the flock 
another green glint of his eyes and sets 
the pace still harder. Any coyote runs 
as easily as a wind-blown tumbleweed. 
And if he wants, he can keep it up for 
a week. But in general half a night 
will be enough for the killer, or even two 
or three hours. And when, from cool, 
sheer deviltry, he has dropped sheep 
enough to feed him for a ‘month, in the 
end he may slip away at dawn without 
picking up so much as a lamb. 

That was the sort of killer ours was. 

“That’s right,” Norbert Miller told 
me again, “that’s gol-danged right! 
When he ran mine, he didn’t touch a 
thing. And afterwards, by gee, we 
found where he’d killed and et most of 
a young jack!” | 

A “jack” is a jack-rabbit. 

“Sure! The son of a gun!” said 
Tilly Macey. ‘An’ if he’s crazy-horse, 
he’s wise enough, at that, to keep you 
from ever gettin’ any real chance at 
him!” 


HAT was true, too. That killer 

wasn’t taking ariy chances. Anda 
week later he was able to make another 
killing on the Macey range. 

Didn’t those sheep-men watch? Of 
course they watched. But there were 
only so many of them. They couldn’t 
watch every flock every night. They 
had to sleep occasionally. And always, 
after the lapse of a week or so, the 
killer would find a flock that wasn’t be- 
ing guarded. 

He’d been seen several times, and 
the morning after the’ second Macey 
slaughter Harry Adamson had managed 
to get a shot at him with his rifle. But 
sheep-men can’t shoot, as a rule, and 
the best Harry had been able to do was 
“crease” him across the crupper, and 
bring back some wisps of singed hair as 
proof. But at the same time he had 
‘been able to get a good close-up, day- 
light look at him. He was a lot bigger, 

arry said, than an average coyote. He 
was longer-bodied, heavier-furred and 
more brindled. In fact, you could easily 
take him for a wolf. 
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Whatever you might take him for, 
there didn’t seem to be anything you 
could take him with. He was as wise 
to every sort of trap as a wolverene. He 
wouldn’t go near dead-falls or poison. 
And there were no dogs in the Valley 
capable of following him by nose. They 
say that in the prairie country a man 
ona good pony—or anyway, two men on 
ponies—can run down a coyote and rope 
him. But you can’t get a coyote that 
way in bottoms that are surrounded on 
all sides by slopes thick with sagebrush 
and rock and jack-pine. And three days 
after he had been creased, he was back 
again, having another fine, murderous 
time with a Miller flock. 


NE&T day a deputation of sheep-men 

came into town to post a descrip- 
tion and offer a hundred-dollar reward. 
As it happened, too, that day Jimmy 
came down again from Sunrise. 

I asked him about his new bonanza. 
And—another familiar stage in the dis- 
covery of bonanzas—he seemed to want 
to say less about it now. 

“How’s she coming?” I asked again. 

“Fine! Fine! But, as I tould ye, I 
don’t look to start takin’ the big stuff 
out till spring. . . ... Well, ’ll be goin’ 
on down to the post office.” 

It was a mail day. The stage that 
brought the mail-sack had just come in. 
And after a time I followed Jimmy. 

The sheep-men were posting their re- 
ward. Everyone was talking killer. 
And as I might have expected, two min- 
utes after Jimmy had pushed his way 
into the crowd, he had taken the center 
of the floor. 

“Fooh!” his voice came out to me 
high and jeeringly. He had always 
thought poorly of sheep-men, if 
only because they are “Johnny-come- 
lately’s.” His scrawny neck craned it- 
self toward them in his scorn. “An’ all 
av it over wan little keeoty !” 

But the sheep-men, knowing Jimmy, 
were kind. None of them answered. 

He waited a little. But being unable, 
on the minute, to think up any other 
form of challenge, he went on to the 
wicket. There he learned that there was 


‘nothing from Los Angeles,—there had 


been nothing for some time,—and he 
came back again. 
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By then, too, he was reéquipped for 
argument. 

“An’ they tell me,” he said with 
humor, “that—gobs !—he surrounds yer 
flocks !”” 

“That’s what,” said Tilly Macey. 
“That’s what he does, all right.” 

“Well, thin,” demanded Jimmy, “why 
don’t ye catch him in a thrap?” 

Those sheep-men looked at one an- 
other ruefully. But they still were 
kind, and they grinned. 

“T bet we’d soon have him, all right,” 
said Elbert Miller, “if we had one of 
them traps like they make in Ireland.” 

“We'd be bringing him alive, Jimmy,” 
said the other Miller, “in one of your 
old milk-cans. And they say he holes 
up somewhere behind that new bonanza 
of yours, at that.” 

Then an outsider entered into it, and 
asked Jimmy if he had ever caught any 
coyotes himself. 

“Have I ivver caught anny keeoties 
mesilf!” he repeated. “Have I ivver 
caught anny mesilf! Whin I suppose 
I’ve caught keeoties in ivvery civulized 
coontry in this worrld!” 

Meanwhile the sheep-men had moved 
out to the sidewalk again. But he still 
followed them. 

“Tf ye were offerin’ rale money, now, 
rale money—” 

Norbert Miller pointed back to their 
reward. “There’s a hundred for you.” 

“A hoonderd! An’ who’d rust his 
pick for that?” 

“All right, seeing as it’s you,”—Elbert 
came into it again,—‘we’'ll sure have to 
raise it. Would five hundred be any 
object to you, now?” 

Now, ten minutes before, of course, 
Jimmy had had no more thought of go- 
ing after that killer than of starting in 
search of the dinosaurs and mylodons 
that left the footprints down at Carson. 
Besides, he still had his new bonanza to 
develop. But when it is right up be- 
side you that the killer holes! 

“Ye mane that?” he demanded, his 
eyes aglitter. ‘‘Ye’re talkin’ business?” 

“We sure are,” said Elbert. “But un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that’s a_ special 
price, made only to Mr. McGeary.” 

“All right! Done, thin, done!” And 
Mr. McGeary called us all to witness it. 
“Begobs, an’ I’ll just take ye up on ut!” 
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Within an hour he had bought a 
twelve-bit trap at Frederick’s, and he 
had got some bones and trimmings from 
Johnny Hanly—to whom he promised 
the killer’s hide. And with his new 
bonanza absolutely forgotten, he was on 
his way back up Sunrise to begin. 

“T’ll have um by the wake-ind!” he 
told Jim Malloy. 


"THAT was a Monday, about the end 

of October. Jimmy was in town 
again the following Thursday. Not, as 
might be supposed, to bring in that kill- 
er’s pelt even before he had promised 
it, but to go to Hanly’s for more 
bones and trimmings—which, however, 
seemed at least to prove that the bait 
had been taken. 

“An’ it’s all of it gone?” Johnny 
asked him. 

“As I planned it shud go,” Jimmy 
answered. 

Johnny told him that he didn’t quite 
get him. 

“Why, as annyone knows, the on’y 
way to catch annything is to begin by 
decoyin’ it awn..... Fooh, ye might 
say that I’ve got him alriddy!” 

“Good work,” said Johnny. 

“It’s five hoonderd that'll come in 
handy, too,” said Jimmy as he took up 
his parcel, “I'll be takin’ a little thrip 
this Christmas.” 

“Los Angeles?” Johnny asked. 

“The same. An’—an’ I cudn’t tell 
ye which av thim little gurrls is the 
smarrtest. There’s wan av thim that’s 
gettin’ to draw so it’s a woonder. I'll 
likely be sendin’ her to a speshil school 
for it.” Z 

Yet next Tuesday Jimmy made an- 
other visit to town. Evidently his trap- 
ping was still in the decoying stage, for 
he had to buy more bones and trim- 
mings. 

“Well!” said Johnny, “he’s sure tak- 
in’ them, all right! And you think 
there’s a good chance it’s the killer?” 

“Do I think there’s a good chancet it 
is?” Plainly Jimmy had never insulted 
his intelligence by doubting it. There 
might be several score of the beast’s 
brothers and cousins on the range; but 
no matter for that. “Gobs, whin he was 
around the firrst night I started after 
him—an’ whin it’s well known that it’s 
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right on top o’ me that he has his 
den !” 

Indeed, if Johnny wanted any further 
proof, he was given it by the end of that 
week, For the killer really seemed to 
have left the Valley. At any rate, the 
sheep-men reported that it was now 
more than a fortnight since there had 
been any sign of him down there. 

Again, though, by that week-end, 
Jimmy had to buy more bait. And that 
day he seemed, somehow, to be showing 
his age. 

“Have you: seen. him yet?” Johnny 
asked him. 

“He wont face me,” Jimmy replied. 
“But no nade to say, I’d be surprised 
if he would.” 


HE was not discouraged at all. But 
** there was this about it: his re- 
turnings from Sunrise had, by now, be- 
gun to be looked for more and more 
by our local order of mail-day wits. 

By mail-day wits I mean, of course, 
that they mostly gathered in around the 
post office on the days and at the hours 
when the mail came in. With us no one 
thinks of coming to town on any but a 
mail-day. At least, Jimmy didn’t. And 
so he found it almost impossible to 
avoid them. 

At first the sheep-men were still too 
deeply concerned to take any part. It 
was only miners and cattlemen who did. 
But they did very well alone. And on 
his next appearance Jimmy offered them 
a new occasion. Our post office is an 
annex of our drug-store; and this time, 
having come from buying still more 
trap-bait, he stopped at the drug-coun- 
ter, and in a voice of sudden venom he 
asked for half a pound of strychnine. 

Joe and Stuff Reilly and Bert Perkins 
all began to protest at once. 

“Aw, say, now! Aw, play the game 
square.” 

“An’ just when you’d got.him believ- 
in’ that this is a civilized country !” 

“When you might say, too, that you 
were really gettin’ his confidence.” 

“Ill get more nor his confidence,” 
said Jimmy. “If he thinks I’m goin’ to 
bust mesilf buyin’ him  butcher’s 
mate!” 

But he had to buy more. And to add 
to it, that week the brute got some that 
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had not been bought for him. Jimmy 
was what is sometimes called a “mine 
bunker.” That is, when he had driven 
his first level prospect-hole far enough 
into the mountain-side, he would hang 
up an old blanket as a door and wind- 
break, and sleep and eat inside. And 
the night he laid out his first bones and 
trimmings spiced Borgia style, they 
went wholly untouched—while his own 
stock of bacon was grabbed from his 
very kitchen! 

He fixed up two more strychnine 
offerings. He planted one between the 
ravine and the trap, the other in the trap 
itself. In that way, by every calcula- 
tion, death ought to get that killer both 
going and coming. But the- beast 
touched neither. 

The night following, Jimmy gave the 
killer still another chance, at a short rib 
without Borgia sauce, on the trap-plate. 
‘And—this is all truth—the brute got 
away with it cleanly! 


EXT day Jimmy came down for ar- 
senic. He narrated the facts to 
Schmitty, the drug-clerk. 

And by then the sheep-men were also 
beginning to be mail-day wits. 

For after three weeks the killer had 
not yet returned to the Valley, and they 
had now begun to get their flocks into 
the safety of the winter folds. True, 
there is an old herder’s saying, “Once a 
killer, always a killer;” and therefore 
the brute might be back again in the 
spring. But they preferred not to think 
so. It was a lot pleasanter to join in 
with the rest and have some fun with 
Jimmy. 

And that day, when he entered the 
post office, a strong argument had be- 
gun. It was about the killer’s hide. 
Wilson Adamson was maintaining that 
when it went to Johnny Hanly, a half of 
bounty money would go with it. But 
Elbert Miller said that as decided in 
the famous case of Terwillinger versus 
Gillinsky, Supreme Court Statutes 
41144, Jimmy would get it all—on con- 
dition that he now and immediately 
blew the town to drinks. 

But it was Tilly Macey, with a ques- 
tion entirely without malice, who really 
drew his fire. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “what I want to 
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know is this: if your trap’s any good, 
how can the son of a gun possibly get 
your bait and not spring it?” 

“Gobs,” answered Jimmy, “anyone 
would think ye were the firrst to want 
to know that. Tell me, why couldn’t 
youse lads get him yersilves, now? 
Why couldn’t youse avin run him 
down?” 

“Why,” said Tilly, “if we were on 
flat land, down there, if we were on the 
level—” 

“Sure!” cried Jimmy. “If ye were! 
An’ all’s the matter with ye is that ye 
nivver were an’ nivver will be!” 

Not that Jimmy was getting nasty 
in his temper! But there are some 
things that would put acid into anyone’s 
repartee. And once more he took his 
way up the mountain. 


[F Jimmy had caught anything at all, 
that would at least have eased the ten- 
sion. But the killer—whatever the 
beast might be, we had got into the way 
of cglling him that—had no greater 
fancy for arsenic than he had had for 
strychnine. Moreover, those of us who 
knew Jimmy best wondered how long 
his money could still hold out. . For he 
was now doing no work whatever on 
his bonanza. He had to feed himself as 
well as his killer. And that week his 
trap was stolen, probably by some wan- 
dering Piute, and he had to replace it. 

But he was managing some way. He 
gave the arsenic a long and elaborate 
trial—with no _ results. And _ then, 
Schmitty again advising him, he turned 
doggedly to “Rough on Rats.” 

Meanwhile, November was gone. 
From the divide the first chill whiffs of 
snow were already blowing. Soon the 
first real snow must come—when, with 
us, all lone miners and coyote-catchers 
must willy-nilly make the long winter 
move to town. And well was Jimmy 
aware of that. 

The “Rough on Rats” having no 
taker, he began, and feverishly, to try 
his poisons mixed, to try them with and 
without the trap, in permutations and 
combinations. And toward the last, he 
let Schmitty know, he was watching 
most of the night, with an old army 
revolver. 

“Night 


after night!” he 


‘letter for him from Los Angeles. 


told 
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Schmitty, “settin’ on a rock so cowld it’d 
fraze the ears off a brass monkey! I'll 
just tell ye now, I’m gettin’ anigh an’ 
anear the place where I’ll of had 
enough av um!” 

And when he made his next call for 
mail,—there was still nothing from Los 
Angeles,—he would not even acknowl- 
edge greetings. 

It was only at the post-office snub- 
bing-post that Elbert Miller, who was 
rapidly becoming the sheep-men’s lead- 
ing, top-liner humorist, managed to head 
him. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “there’s something 
JI want to ask you. When you lay out 
your bones and trimmings do you re- 
member to say grace?” 

“Do I what?” demanded Jimmy with 
instant suspicion. 

: ve you remember to ask the bless- 
ing?” 

“The divvle bliss um!” Jimmy burst 
out furiously. “The divvle bliss um! 
An’ he’s drained me dry av coosh 
too! I'll be afther havin’ to stay in an’ 
do a wake’s hoistin’ for the Company to 
get a twinty to go on wid!” 


ONCE Jimmy had returned to town 

for a week, that might well have 
seemed the end—which no doubt it 
would have been, but for this: 

On Friday of that week there was a 
And 
it was one of those letters for which 
a man might well wait many months. 
With a countenance that gradually mel- 
lowed and broadened and softened, he 
read it first to himself; and then, pri- 
vately and confidentially, he showed it 
to Schmitty, behind the prescription- 
screen. 

It was an invitation, apparently a re- 
newal, with all the warmth and affection 
of an annual invitation. But this year 
it didn’t come merely from his sister. 
With a pick-flattened finger he pointed 
to the first lines of at least four different © 
grades and styles of penmanship. 

“Tt’s from ivvery wan av thim,” he 
said, “from all thim dom little gurrls as 
well!” 

And then—all possible methods of 
getting that killer had not yet been ex- 
hausted!—his face set with a new 
resolve. 
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“Schmitty,” he asked, “do ye know 
annything about spring-goons ?” 

He got his spring-gun, or the mak- 
ings of it, in an old rifle that I had kick- 
ing around in the loft. Anda cattleman, 
just in from Elcho, remembered oppor- 
tunely that the one and only coyote-bait 
was calf’s liver. After that, Jimmy had 
merely to borrow his cayuse again, to 
refill the ancient milk-cans with supplies 
for both man and beast and once again, 
and with new confidence, to take the 
road up Sunrise. 

We had gathered from him, too, that 
by a device of peculiar and devilish 
ingenuity, he intended to attach the 
trigger of the spring-gun to the spring 
of the trap, so that now, and within the 
same instant, the killer would swallow 
the poisoned liver, the fatal jaws would 
flash to upon him, and the charge of 
buckshot would drill him, to and fro, 
stem and stern. 

No doubt of it—the thing was self- 
evident! But on Wednesday Jimmy 
came down again, to borrow Johnny 
Hanly’s double-barrel. 

“I want it for me watchin’,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m dith wid a goon, espish- 
ully a dooble barr’l. I shud av had it 
befure. But this night, now, or the 
nixt, will sittle ut!” 


T would. The weather alone guaran- 

teed that. For it was beginning to blow 
from the southwest. The pogonnip had 
lifted, and almost certainly we would 
have snow and lots of it by morning. 
In fact, the end of that struggle on Sun- 
rise was thus so plainly brought in sight 
that the two Millers, who were riding 
over the mountain that night anyway, to 
Irrigation Dam, decided to climb off be- 
low Indian and sneak up the ravine on 
the chance of being able to see some- 
thing of it for themselves. 

In the icy starlight, it spread itself out 
before them as if under the full moon. 
Above yawned Jimmy’s prospect-hole, 
with his old blanket hanging across it; 
the cayuse seemed to be inside. Below, 
and beneath his dump, lay all the cus- 
tomary litter of his camp—even the 
famous milk-cans. The trap and spring- 
gun were evidently behind a little boul- 
der on the left; Norbert Miller swore he 
could see the gun-butt. And behind an- 
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other boulder crouched Jimmy. He 
must have been visible to any coyote 
within a mile—but he leaned intensely 
over the freezing double-barrel! His 
eyes were glued immovably upon that 
rock which concealed his trap. And his 
every fixed and hungering feature said 
clearly that even in those final hours he 
still hoped for the miracle. 

As has been said, Elbert Miller had 
become the sheep-men’s real, Big Time 
humorist. And it was an opportunity 
that could never occur again. He whis- 
pered to Norbert to get ready to beat 
it, and beat it quick. Then he curved 
his palms into a megaphone and let out 
a “Woof!” that might have come from 
a Big Range grizzly. . 

With one upheaving, soul-convulsed 
leap, Jimmy jumped his own length, 
started to run, and then, twisting his 
neck about to make sure he was running 
in the right direction, he saw them. 

He fired his first barrel at once. 

“Stop!” he cried. “On’y stand an’ 
face me!” 

Then he threw himself after them, 
in the hope of being able to make sure 
with his second barrel. 

But both Millers were leggy, and they 
felt there was every reason for increas- 
ing their lead. 

“Stop!” Jimmy panted again. “Stop 
an’ J’ll make ye an offer. Stand an’ fight 
me, an’ I'll give ye first belt! I'll take 
the two av yez at wance—an’ wid one 
hand bound!” Then, as they still kept 
on, “Run, thin,” he yelled, between 
shots. “Run! Run! Ye haven’t got the 
coorage av the killer himsilf !” 

It snowed that night—not in town, 
but next morning we could see that up 
on Sunrise there had been a small bliz- 
zard. If we hadn’t known that a south- 
west wind always swept the ravine trail 
clear, we’d have had visions of having 
to go up the mountain and dig Jimmy 
out. : 

But he got down a little after noon 
with his first cayuse-load. It included 
the trap and the guns. 

“Excipt for thim smarrt Miller lads,” 
he told me bitterly, when returning my 
rifle, “likely I’d av had um last night, at 
that!” 

Then he went back, to sleep one more 
night in his prospect, and come down 
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next day with his blankets and the rest 
of his belongings. 


GAIN it snowed on the mountain 

before morning. But it didn’t keep 
Jimmy. He got in earlier than he had 
the day before. And even as it had 
begun, so it ended, on a mail-day. 


The Millers were back from the dam,’ 


too. They met him at the post- -office 
door. 5 

“Hard luck,” said Norbert, “hard 
luck! But anyways, you had him 
comin’.” 

Jimmy paid no heed to them. His 
face was the face of a man who, now 
that he is through with it, is glad. 

“An’ dang it,” said Elbert, “it’s like 
we said. With him just eatin’ out of 
your hand, that way, you’d have been 
doin’ a wrong thing to kill him.” 

“An’ I didn’t kill um,” said Jimmy— 
which, somehow, was a queer thing to 
say. His tone was queer too. 

“Sure! Sure you didn’t!” 

“Sure!”? And he went and came 
from the delivery-wicket. “I thought 
better to take suggistions given, an’ 
bring him down alive,” he said then 
calmly. 

“You what?’ At least three sheep- 

men said that at once. 
. “He’s back av the ould tailin’s wid me 
other milk-can—not im ut, but part way. 
I had to leave him there at last, because 
av the cayuse. But we can go get him 
now.” " 

It was the killer. The Millers them- 
selves were the first to acknowledge it. 
But for that matter the “crease” left 
by a rifle-bullet still seared his ugly 
crupper ; and his size and coloring would 
have been enough alone. 

If he was not actually in the can, his 
head was. And at first look, one would 
have said that no power on earth would 
ever get it out again. Moreover, he was 
alive. In fact, he was now infuriately 
clashing his jaws, and now—in a voice 
that told how immeasurably less he en- 
joyed his present position than he had 
enjoyed the doing to death of Cafion 
Valley sheep and lambs—producing 
such yammering, booming, rain-barrel 
hollerings as were rapidly bringing out 
the remainder of the town. 


““Heh,” said one of the Millers 
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weakly, “so you put some of your liver 
in there, dtd you?” 

“T did not,” Jimmy floored him. “I - 
put nawthin’ in there. But had I, would 
that make anny difference, accordin’ to 
the Shupreme Coort case av Terwilliger 
versus Gillinsky? An’ now, gintlemin, 
ye can come acrosst wid that five 
hoonderd.” 

“Nuff said,” gloomed the other Mil- 
ler. “Nuff said.” 

And two days later, amid the tu- 
multuous acclamations of assembled 
Bullion, Jimmy started for Los Angeles. 


E didn’t get the whole story till he 

came back again. But we didn’t 
have to wait till then for the essential 
part of it. The uncorking of that milk- 
can told all that was necessary. And 
early in January, Jimmy told me the 
rest. 

“Ye mind,” he said, “how heavy it 
snowed that sicond night, whin I’d fixed 
up to finish me movin’ nixt day? Gobs, 
an’ if I hadn’t, I’d av soon decided to, 
after me an’ the cayuse had had our 
firrst look out av the hole that mornin’! 
For it had drifted till ye cudn’t see the 
dump! 

“So I made me fire an’ got brikfast, 
an’ lavin’ the cayuse where he was, I 
climbed up the mountain to make sure, 
befure goin’, that me north stakes was 
standin’ solid. For there’s gould aneath 
there, an’ millions likely. Nivver doubt 
it! An’ I'd hardly started down ag’in 
whin I sane thim! 

“Sane what? Why, that jack-rabbit, 
av coorse, an’ the killer after him like 
he hadn’t tasted mate since midsummer! 
Ye know how some jacks will run too— 
round an’ round in a big circle. Well, 
jack an? killer were throwin’ their circle 
right round me camp! 

“T knowed the big divvle from the 
firrst, if it was no more nor by instinct. 
But naught cud I do but stand there in 
me tracks. An’—the jack gettin’ such 
cover as he cud from the rocks an’ sage- 
broosh, an’ the killer tryin’ to win up on 
him by great le’ps—around they come 
the firrst time. 

“Five hoonderd—to say nawthin’ of 
all me bones and trimmin’s an’ p’ison— 
five hoonderd leggin’ it there befure me 
very eyes! If I’d av had the goon, av 
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coorse, I cud av shot um like that. 
But—an’ well he knowed it—I had naw- 
thin’, nawthin’! An’ they made it the 
sicond time around. So far as the killer 
was consarned, me prospict-hole might 
av been another flock av shape. 

“For a minut, too, I had the thought: 
‘Maybe now the jack’ll make for the 
mine-hole, an’ betune thim they’ll upsit 
the powther inty the fire, an’ git it that 
way!’ The cayuse? The hill wid the 
eayuse! An’, gobs, wudn’t he of been 
worth it? An’, wance the hole was in 
front av thim ag’in, for a jiff I thought 
that jack had starrted for it! 

“He did take the firrst three joomps, 
at that! But no, just there the hillside 
was too stape for him. It wud av been 
all for the killer. An’ off an’ around the 
jack put ag’in! An’ thin, nixt minute, I 
oonderstud what he’d rayly got his eye 
on. 
“Tt wasn’t me mine-hole at all. I re- 
mimbered that widin fifty rod av me 
dump there was a whole range av sure- 
enough jack-holes! An’ it’d be a woon- 
der if wan av thim wasn’t still open, 
snow an’ all. That’s what he’d sane. 
An’ the nixt time he’d make it. 

“But no mather. I had wan satisfac- 
tion, too, knowin’ what was ahid for 
that killer. An’ I laughed at um. I 
laughed. ‘Yiss, le’p on,’ I sez, ‘le’p on, 
ye dom big polthtwon sassenach! But 
this day I wont be alone in it. Ye'll 
have yer worrk for nawthin’, too!’ 

“An’ wid that, they were around 
wance more, an’ the jack had spied that 
hole ag’in; an’ straightenin’ out, he’d 
streaked for it! Half a yard av mar- 
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gin he had, maybe, but enough. An’ as 
he wint in, whutt! The head av that 
killer wint in after him, like he’d folly, 
body an’ all! 

“Flyin’ drifts! 

“An’ yet for the firrst siconds I didn’t 
get it. J didn’t know what manner av 
jack-hole that was. Not till, wid his 
hinders jerkin’, an’ tearin’ an’ throwin’ 
frozen gravel, that killer was tryin’ to 
win away ag’in. Thin, nixt thing, he 
had that ould milk-can hauled clane out 
av the snowbank, an’ they were rollin’ 
down the slope thegither. The jack was 
snug inside too—though I soon found 
that the surprise av it had been enough 
to finish him! 

“But that killer, wance I cud be sure 
an’ sure he cudn’t get away, wance I 
cud let him go on summersettin’ at his 
aise—say, now, on’y to set an’ watch 
um! Gobs, I hurt me stummick laugh- 
in’, An’ half the time I cudn’t see him 
for me tears. It wud av made a saint 
laugh! 

“But lave me tell you about thim lit- 
tle gurrls. The littlest av thim can cook 
alriddy, an’ as good as her mother. 
They have classes in ut. In me bag, 
here, I’ve a piece av cake she made, an’ 
ye’ll say ye nivver tasted annything like 
ut!” 


It was only by chance that, later, our 
talk came back to those sheep-men. 

“An’ they were good sporrts now, too, 
at that,” he said. ‘‘Not to lay it up ag’in’ 
me for the way I decoy’d an’ carried 
thim along like you sane I did, an’ let 
thim belave I was nivver goin’ to get 
um, right up to the ind!” 


“THE SINDBAD OF OAKLAND CREEK” 


“@™%ROW’S-NEST DAN” will reach harbor next month—and the old 

sea-dog will tell us of his adventures. Frederick R. Bechdolt, who 
wrote those Lighthouse Tom stories that were so popular, will introduce 
Dan to you; and you may count upon one of the pleasantest hours you’ve 
ever spent when you follow the wild sea-saga of “The Sindbad of 
Oakland Creek”—in the November BLUE /BOOK MAGAZINE, to be - 
had everywhere for fifteen cents on the first day of October. 








EW crews usually fell into the 

error of judging Mr. Hopkins 

by outward appearance. He 

certainly showed none of the 
earmarks of an efficient chief mate. But 
a new crew always awoke abruptly to a 
sense of error within twenty-four hours 
of picking watches. 

Captain Bruce, the new skipper of 
the full-rigged ship Hankau, was not 
very favorably impressed with Mr. 
Hopkins at first; his doubts had given 
place to a comfortable feeling of im- 
plicit confidence, at the precise moment 
when the illusions of the crew also van- 
ished. At the end of the first week at 
sea, Captain Bruce had to admit that 
never before had he seen so perfectly 
exemplified the old sea saw: a place 
for everything, and everything in its 
place. And the fo’c’stle crowd, not 
yet realizing the why of it, grumblingly 
conceded: “That perishin’ rag-bag uv 
a mate shorely does get a ruddy pile 
uv work outa the hands wit’out croakin’ 
nobody !” 

And the crew’s concession was right 
—both ends of it. The mate did get an 
amazing amount of work done; and he 
was a rag-bag. Mr. Hopkins’ personal 
slovenliness, contrasting so startlingly 
with his rigid rule of neatness and pre- 
cision about the vessel’s gear, contrasted 
yet more jarringly with the personal 
habits of Captain Bruce—to such an ex- 
tent, in fact, that, in spite of the sailorly 
qualities of the mate, and the equally 
patient navigating ability of the skipper, 
a barrier of mutual contempt was raised 
between them—until the scurvy came 
and revealed both in a truer light. 





aces 


"THE comparison between Captain 

Bruce and his chief officer may best 
be made as they stand on the poop, ten 
paces apart, ogling the sun a moment 
before noon to get a meridian altitude. 
And the keen observer will not wonder 
at the grin of relish on the face of the 
man at the wheel. 

Mr. Hopkins stood on widely spread 
legs, as is the old seat style, his shoul- 
ders hunched, a gnarled fist clutching 
the sextant index as it might a marlin- 
spike, his face puckered painfully, his 
body swaying clumsily to the lift of the 
deck. His disreputable old cheese-cutter 
cap was jammed down upon his head 
with the peak behind, and a wisp, or 
rope-yarn, of hay-colored hair that 
looked as if it had never known a brush 
hung straight down from the band of 
his cap to the junction of his ragged 
eyebrows. His rusty old Cardigan 
jacket met at the waist-line a pair of 
greasy, tarry, shapeless trousers, which 
in turn almost met a pair of faded car- 
pet-slippers. The intervening inches 
served to display to more or less 
advantage a pair of bony ankles, as 
ugly, and as powerful, as twin camel- 
legs. 

Captain Bruce certainly looked as 
though he had dropped out of the clouds 
into the wrong ship. Slim, handsome 
of features, with almost boyish grace 
of figure, he was dressed with the .ex- 
actness of a battle-ship’s commander re- 
ceiving a visit from the Secretary of 
the Navy. His sextant glittered with 
every new attachment known to nauti- 
cal science; he handled it with the del- 
icacy of an old-time watchmaker ad- 
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justing the striking mechanism of a five- 
hundred-dollar repeater. 

His uniform cap lay on the skylight ; 
one glove lay inside the upturned rim, 
and its fellow still adorned the Captain’s 
right hand; one immaculately shod foot 
rested easily on the lower bar of the 
poop-rail, and his body responded to 
the ship’s motion as if an intimate part 
of the fabric. In one sleeve was tucked 
a spotless white linen handkerchief ; 
from the breast pocket of his smart 
jacket protruded a goodly corner of 
another kerchief of tastefully colored 
silk, with which, in the intervals of 
his occupation, he fastidiously flicked 
wholly imaginary specks of dust from 
his glossy patent-leather shoes. 


“MAKE eight bells, Mr. Hopkins,” 
desired the skipper, as the sun 
commenced to dip, and both sextants 
registered the fact simultaneously. The 
mate motioned to an apprentice, who 
replied by banging out four double 
strokes on the poop bell and promptly 
scuttling down the ladder and into the 
half-deck where his dinner awaited 
him. The Captain carefully clamped 
fast the index of his instrument, placed 
his cap as carefully upon his head, 
picked up his glove and moved toward 
the cabin companionway. The second 
mate appeared as the last stroke of the 
bell died away, and Mr. Hopkins gave 
him the course and prepared to follow 
his commander below. Captain Bruce 
waited until the two mates were 
together, then remarked softly: 

“Mr. Hopkins—and you too, Mr. 
Jones—I wish you to understand that 
discipline is most desirable, even in a 
sailing vessel. You have men enough; 
the ship’s work is carried out satisfac- 
torily; but—there is no reason that I 
know for the boys’ leaving the deck 
before they are relieved, and no reason 
why the forecastle bell should not be 
struck immediately the poop bell sounds 
the time. Please see to these things, 
gentlemen.” : 

He disappeared down the stairs, and 
Mr. Jones’ chubby visage swelled like 
a big red apple, bursting with restrained 
merriment. Mr. Hopkins slowly laid 
his sextant down, plucked off his cap, 
and dashed it on the deck. Then he 
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stuck both hands into his trousers pock- 
ets, and swore in utter disgust. 

“Thirty year, man an’ boy, I been 
a-sailin’ in deep water, and not never, 
by no means wuz I ever spoke to that 
fashion! I come aboard by the hawse- 
pipe, I did, Mr. Jones, and ’ammered 
me way aft on me own ’ook, and I 
knows how to make this old hooker 
sail, no matter whether ’er bloomin’ 
fo’c’stle bell’s struck proper or not! 
What in thunder do that siggify !” 

“It does sound sort of funny, just 
now,” replied Mr. Jones, who well knew 
the rugged worth of his senior as a sea- 
man, “But I suppose skippers like 
Captain Bruce will be plentiful enough 
presently, now the great clipper-ship 
firms have turned their vessels into 
training-ships for officers. When we 
salt-horse disciples get used to it, a bit 
more order aboard wont hurt. Already 
you can see some result from the skip- 
per’s ideas, in polished brass-work and 
things like that; and the notion of giv- 
ing the men Saturday afternoon to make 
and mend and wash clothes, navy-style, 
hasn’t damaged the ship’s appearance at 
all, that I can see.” 

Mr. Jones had profited by his com- 
mander’s example more than he was 
aware of. As he concluded, he brushed 
an invisible atom from the sleeve of his 
jacket, and his eyes roved unconsciously 
over the untidy form of the mate. That 
worthy picked up his sextant again and 
slouched off below to get his dinner, 
growling sullenly: 

“Silk ’ankercher and shiny shoes! 
Brass buttons, and gloves, and please 
strike the bloomin’ fo’c’stle bell prompt, 
Mr. ’Opkins! And when we gets a 
’owlin’ teazer, strike me blue if I don’t 
think as Captain Bloomin’ Bruce’ll bend 
a humbereller! Trainin’ sailors! And 
polishin’ brass-work in a bloomin’ deep- 
water heart-breaker!” 


T the dinner-table in the comfort- 

able little cuddy, the revolutionary 
ideas of the new skipper were still 
more apparent. The steward’s sallow 
face shone with soap; a symmetrical 
curl of hair was carefully plastered to 
his forehead with more soap; he wore a 
neat black alpaca jacket and black 
shoes; his hands were clean. 
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The Captain too had performed a 
complete toilet before taking his seat at 
the head of the table; he used a napkin 
without embarrassment, and appeared 
to experience no trouble in avoiding the 
use of his knife as a shovel for proven- 
der. And though he cast a disapprov- 
ing glance at the mate’s soiled and 
tumbled ensemble, he studiously re- 
frained from remarking upon either that 
or the mate’s more intimate professional 
duties. Instead, he conducted a chatty 
discussion, almost a monologue, on star 
navigation, great-circle sailing, compass- 
error, and the like. 

Only when Mr. Hopkins entered the 
Captain’s room with his worked-up ob- 
servation for comparison, after dinner, 
did Captain Bruce touch on a subject 
very near his heart. He offered his 
cigar-box, and reaching over to his 
bunk, pulled out a new Cardigan jacket. 

“T wish you would take this, Mr. 
Hopkins,” he said, proffering the 
jacket. “It’s a new one—one of half a 
dozen I bought when I joined my last 
ship as mate—and I’ve never used it. 
You may find it useful.” 

“Much obliged, sir, but I aint in want 
o’ noo clo’es,” growled the mate, de- 
clining to touch the offering. ‘The 
mate of a windjammer aint got no time 
to be a dude, not if he looks arter his 
work as he oughter. Give it to Jones, 
sir. He’s beginnin’ to take more inter- 
est in the set uv his pants than he do 
in the set uv a tawps’l.” 


FoR a fleeting instant the Captain’s 
face clouded, a red patch appeared 
at each cheek-bone, and his lips parted 
slightly over clenched teeth. Then he 
raised his eyes to the mate’s face, and 
saw there the same thing that every 
new crew saw, sooner or later, mostly 
sooner: the eyes, pin-points of steely 
fire, set in a mesh of weather-wrinkles, 
that hinted at volcanic power and also 
told of a supreme self-confidence that 
rarely had to rely on a display of that 
power. Captain Bruce’s face slowly 
melted in a smile; he folded the jacket 
very exactly, laid it carefully on the bed 
and began to compare the mate’s cal- 
culation of the ship’s position with his 
own, remarking quietly: 
“Ves; the younger generation of offi- 
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cers are beginning to see the possibili- 
ties of their profession, Mr. Hopkins. 
They, as a rule in these fast-moving 
days, look forward to something better 
than life in these old sailing ships, ex- 
cellent schools though they undoubtedly 
are. 
“T don’t hold the opinion that 4 smart 
uniform makes a smart seaman; but 
neither will I believe that it is necessary 
for a man to neglect his personal ap- 
pearance in order to be a good officer. 
I’ve always found that a man can han- 
dle an emergency as well in a clean col- 
lar as without.” 

The skipper picked up a handsome 
pair of binoculars, and pointed to an in- 
scription thereon, which expressed. the 
appreciation of a foreign government to 
Captain Bruce for his courage and re- 
source in saving the crew of a gale-bat- 


tered ship. 


“Huh! snorted Mr. Hopkins, picking 
up his calculations and making for the 
door. “T got three o’ them in my cabin, 
right now, and I never wore a collar 
at sea in me life, sir!” Then he van- 
ished, muttering beneath his breath. 

It was no idle boast of the mate’s. 
He did possess those tributes to his sea- 
manship; and though he did not admit, 
or, indeed, know it, only his slovenli- 
ness of person had made it impossible 
for admirers of his qualities to. estab- 
lish him well on the road to the top of 
his profession. After quitting the Cap- 
tain’s cabin, he shut himself up in his 
own berth and prayed for dirty weather, 
which he heartily hated, in order that he 
might show this gingerbread skipper 
that other things went into the make-up 
of a seaman besides brass buttons and 


- shiny shoes and yellow gloves. 


HE foul weather was long in com- 

ing, but when it came, it came all of 
a heap, as seamen say. After several 
days of calms and baffling zephyrs, and 
a sultriness of atmosphere that pressed 
upon the body like too much air in a 
diving-suit, a fresh breeze blew out of 
the north, bringing with it a haze that 
blotted out the moon. Along with the 
breeze, too, rolled up a heavy swell from 
the eastward, combining with the fore- 
running heave brought by the wind to 
tumble the sea into hideous confusion. 
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By night the breeze had veered to 
east, and was blowing a gale. Through 
two watches, in which all hands plunged 
at the heels of the mates from task to 
task, Mr. Hopkins reveled in his oppor- 
tunity. From single-reefing the top- 
sails, he drove the harried crew to the 
harder job of close-reefing them— 
thence, without a let-up, as the gale 
increased with truly awful swiftness, 
to the herculean labor of furling the 
main- and mizzen-courses, and reefing 
the foresail. And still further, up to 
the point where the old Hankau lay to 
under a goose-winged main-topsail, with 
a vicious cross sea breaking aboard and 
giving a precarious tenure on life to 
every man, the mate’s disheveled figure 
was to be seen, leading the way to every 
rope that required a pull. His ancient 
oilskins flapped in the wind, unre- 
strained by buttons, the makeshift rope- 
yarns long carried away; disdaining a 
sou’wester, he bound his old cheese- 
cutter cap down to his chin by half a 
fathom of flat sennit; jets of water 
squirted from his rusty old sea-boots at 
every squelching step. Yet through. it 
all his eyes shone with the enthusiasm 
of a true salt ; he knew exactly what was 
to be done, without waiting for any spe- 
cific orders ; when the last man dropped 
from aloft, and the last rope was coiled 
and securely made up on the pin, clear 
of the weltering deck, Mr. Hopkins 
knew that he had done well. He cast a 
last glance around before bidding the 
watch go below, and clawed his way 
aft, muttering with grim satisfaction: 

“Now let’s see what Shiny Shoes 
has to say! I bet his bloomin’ humber- 
eller’s blowed hinside out—if he aint 
curled up in his bunk!” 


S the ship plunged bows under, lift- 
ing her stern high on the crown of 

a thundering surge, he caught one 
glimpse of a figure aft that made him 


dash a grimy fist across brine-rheumed ° 


eyes in blank unbelief. It was a soli- 
tary figure. When the gale struck 
down, two men had been needed at the 
kicking wheel: now there was none. 
Clad in faultless black oilskin coat, glis- 
tening with wet, buttoned close around 
the neck and meeting the flaps of a 
snug sou’wester that fitted like a made- 
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to-measure silk hat, his sure, firm legs 
incased in shapely rubber boots, Captain 
Bruce stood at perfect ease, peering fair 
into the eyes of the storm, his face as 
void of anxiety as when he would shake 
out the folds of a clean table-napkin at 
dinner. 

A forty-ton gray-back slopped over 
the rail, making the ship quiver right 
down to the keelson, and the mate 
leaped up the ladder as the hissing crest 
licked at his boots. He expected to see 
the skipper dash madly to the unat- 
tended wheel; he himself darted aft, 
fearful that the ship would be-cast on 
her beam-ends. Neither of his expec- 
tations was fulfilled. Instead, the ship 
came up handsomely, shook herself like 
a great sea-dog, and fell to bowing the 
seas again. Captain Bruce advanced to 
meet the mate, with a hand extended, 
and a smile of honest approbation on his 

ace, 

“Good work, Mr. Hopkins,” he 
shouted, gripping the mate’s fist. “Never 
saw a ship snugged down in smarter 
style, or quicker. Is it your watch be- 
low, or Mr. Jones’ ?” 

“Don’t matter much, do it?” bawled 
the mate, still gazing in amaze at the 
untended wheel. “Wont be no watch 
below for either of us till this blows 
out, I s’pose. And, beggin’ yer pardin, 
sir, she aint a-goin’ to stay on top long 
if she’s left to herself. I knows this 
old cow !” 

This was the moment to show this 
theoretical, training-ship, brass-bound, 
deep-water dude that seaman’s sense 
outweighed in actual test all the new- 
fangled schoolroom nonsense ever 
brcught to sea in the noddle of a 
dreamer. But if Mr. Hopkins hoped to 
shake this queer skipper’s sublime con- 
fidence in himself, his hope was 
shattered. Captain Bruce smiled indul- 
gently and waved a hand backward 
toward the steering-gear, in mute invi- 
tation to the mate to satisfy himself 
as to the ship’s safety. 

It required but a glance of his keen 
seaman’s eye to convince Mr. Hopkins 
that in this case, at least, theory put 
into practice left little to be desired. He 
also realized, with something of a shock, 
the length of time the job of snugging 
down had taken, for the skipper must 
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have rigged his elaborate relieving- 
tackle single-handed in order to spare 
both helmsmen to assist in the heavier 
work. And, since he knew that the 
small, powerful bronze blocks, and the 
fine, flexible wire ropes had formed no 
part of the ship’s equipment, it was evi- 
dent that the strange apparatus be- 
longed to the Captain, and doubtless 
was rigged according to some new idea 
of his own. 

And as he noted how the tiller was 
allowed just so much play on either 
side, how easily the tackles rave through 
the blocks, with what infallibility a 
heavier swing of the ship’s bows to 
windward was met by an extra half- 
foot of tiller-sweep, given with stub- 
born resistance by two twelve-inch cyl- 
inders, no bigger than pieces sawed from 
a handspike, which connected the tackle 
hooks with the ringbolts, he felt some 
of the admiration that an honest man 
feels for another man’s achievement. 


ss ELL, what d’you think of it, Mr. 

Hopkins?” smiled the skipper 
as the mate rose from his scrutiny. 
“Successful—eh? Just watch that 
now !” 

“That” was a mile-long sea that seem- 
ingly had traveled ten miles out of its 
way for the express purpose of break- 
ing right under the Hankau’s laboring 
bilge. Its crest roared aboard, tearing 
away all three sheer-poles to windward, 
and filling the streaming decks waist- 
deep; the body of the sea passed under 
the ship, giving her a tilt over to lee- 
ward that sent the deck water thunder- 
ing in the same direction, burying the 
dee rail in a smother of whirling fury. 

The Hankau shivered and lay down. 
The thrill of her stress quivered along 
her length from stem-head to sternpost 
as she fought to come up to the wind. 
The mate looked along the waist, then 
at Captain Bruce, whose attitude re- 
mained unruffled. Presently the fabric 
of the ship shuddered more violently ; 
her bows struggled up to windward 
with a slow, rhythmic sweep, until the 
main-topsail shook, she lost way and 
steadily fell off again into her old steady 
motion. 

“Well, what d’you think of it?” 

Mr. Hopkins resumed his old atti- 
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tude of antagonism at the query. That 
pretty invention might do very well 
until something parted; but in such a 
hell-broth of elements as now beset the 
ship he preferred to rely on the old- 
fashioned notions. 

“Huh!” he snorted ungraciously. 
“She’d do just as well with a becket 
over the wheel, an’ me or Mr. Jones 
a-watchin’ of ’er. That gadget of shiny 
blocks and dinky wires is only fit for a 
model yacht on a park pond. It’s my 
watch, and, by yer leave, sir, I’ll call 
a hand to the wheel!” 


“THE breeze lasted three days; three. 

howling days in which black seas 
rolled up like mad battalions under a 
sky of steely gray; when hissing foam- 
crests were picked up in lumps, not 
spray, and volleyed against the ship’s 
stout sides with a noise like sand upon 
iron. And during the whole anxious 
spell, that astounding skipper kept the 
deck, growing, perhaps, a trifle grayer 
under the eyes as watch succeeded 
watch; a trifle haggard, maybe, about 
the pink cheeks of him; but alert, smil- 
ing, utterly at ease. 

The mates relieved each other, as did 
the watches, at the Captain’s peremp- 
tory command: he would not hear of 
all hands being kept about the decks— 
uselessly, he said—when the ship was 
snug, and doing well. Mr. Jones made 
no secret of his admiration for this new- 
school commander; its expression in 
words was only limited by his vocabu- 
lary. And, in spite of himself, the surly 
mate fotind himself warming too, until 
he happened to come out of his berth 
into the main cabin just at the moment 
when Captain Bruce was donning a 
new, glossy oilskin coat, to replace his 
first one, which had received a small 
rent by flirting with a brass belaying- 


pin. 

All the old contempt surged back into 
the mate’s soul, in such volume as to 
completely overwhelm such grudging 
appreciation as had found lodgment 
there.. And it was increased, watch 
after watch, by Mr. Jones, perhaps un- 
consciously, trying to follow the skip- 
per’s example. But, far from feeling 
the force of the added example, Mr. 
Hopkins only experienced a deeper de- 
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gree of bitterness. He still held stub- 
bornly to the opinion that, clothes or 
rags, uniform or dungarees, he was 
worth the two of them when it came 
to a question of real seamanship. It 
remained for the climax of the gale to 
show unmistakably that Captain Bruce 
was a real two-handed sailor, and 
not a poop-ornament, clever in theory 
alone. 

The third day of the storm found the 
decks roped fore-and-aft and athwart- 
ships, with life-lines, without holding 
to which no man could venture a fathom 
either way. Everything movable had 
long ago parted company with the ship 
and gone cruising on its own account. 
The galley and the booby-hatch alone, 
of objects that might be shifted, were 
yet held fast by double lashings to the 
ringbolts, and it seemed inconceivable 
that any force of water and wind could 
move those. 


UT the climax of the storm revealed 

a new resource of the elements; 
something as strange and terrifying to 
the hard-bitten mate as to his less ex- 
perienced skipper. Broad to windward, 
the horizon lay glinting evilly under a 
pall of rolling, smoky clouds. Behind 
that pall the sun held sway. Its only 
effect upon the raging sea was to rule 
out a gleaming streak of blinding light 
that gave the impression of grinning 
teeth in the lipless mouth of some sar- 
donic Imp of Hate. 

Suddenly the brightness was oblit- 
erated as by a deluge of ink. A solid 
black wall seemed to detach itself from 
the tumbling ocean, and, reinforced by 
screaming cohorts from the wracked 
sky, swept down across the surges, 
straight toward the Hankau. And, as 
by magic, all the noises and shock of 
the straining vessel were silenced in one 
awful moment of anticipation. Mourn- 
ful clank of scupper-ports, sullen crash 
of blocks upon spars, the distressed 
squeal of sturdy, overtaxed chain-sheets 
confining the fighting clews of the goose- 
winged main-topsail, the myriad tiny, 
protesting voices of the wood and steel 
structure, ceased with an abruptness 
that jarred. All giddy motion, too, was 
suspended; the Hankau came to an 
even keel and poised on the summit of 
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a foamless breast of black-shining water 
that subtly rose, and rose, until she ap- 
peared to be leaving her element for 
good. 

And, as that black wall advanced, 
other noises replaced those that were 
stilled. First was heard a dull, low 
moan, as of a beast in agony. Above it 
presently shrilled a chorus of rising 
shrieks, which blended with, but did not 
smother, a whirling, hissing, thrashing 
slap and whip of tormented sea. And 
now, within fifty fathoms of the ship, 
a milky head of boiling foam rushed 
forward at the base of the threatening 
black wall. 

Captain Bruce gazed curiously at the 
weird sight, as at something he had long 
wished to experience. One of the watch 
on deck had come out of the lee galley- 
door, where his mates were huddled 
to escape the flying wet. He sensed the 
imminent danger, took one scared look 
to windward and bolted back into the 
galley; and the clang of the iron door 
as he crashed it shut resounded like a 
signal gun. Mr. Hopkins alone ap- 
peared to realize the absolute peril in 
that. charging wall. 

He flew.to the wheel, cast off the 
turns of the skipper’s fancy apparatus, 
and hove up the helm with all the power 
of his well-seasoned arms. 

“Loose the fore-topmast-stays’l!” he 
bawled. “Show a corner of it! Round 
in weather-main-tops’l-brace! Shake a 
leg there! Hey! You—” 

He turned toward the place where 
the Captain had stood, respecting no 
persons in the emergency, intent only 
upon the safety of the ship. The skip- 
per.had vanished. Mr. Hopkins noticed 
the skipper’s absence with a shiver of 
disgust. The brass-bound training-ship 
sailor had dived below, doubtless, to es- 
cape the catastrophe that might be met 
only by seamanship. 


HEN came the crisis. That black 

wall of threat rushed over the last 
ten fathoms of watery waste like the 
coming of ultimate disaster. The whine 
and hiss and moan of it rose to a roar 
that made its previous efforts sound as 
a whisper of consolation to a dying 
man. And, in an avalanche of murder- 
ous malignity the sea poured aboard, 
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filling the decks to the rails, above which 
the masts alone spiked skyward to show 
that the ship still floated. 

For two heartbreaking moments the 
mate fought with the stubborn wheel, 
to bring the ship’s head away from the 
black death that threatened. In his heart 
he cursed the skipper, and all his works, 
to the ultimate degree of perdition, for 
educating a deep-water crew to useless- 
ness. Sweat poured from him as he 
strove at that wheel; as far as he was 
able, he prayed that she would fall off 
under the sail she carried. No hope had 
place in his breast that his orders would 
be obeyed. 

Then, as he fought, far forward in 
the enveloping murk he heard a crash- 
ing, and slatting, and volleying, that told 
a reassuring tale to his sailor’s sense. 
Sail was loosed! Some one had ven- 
tured into the swirling hell of the fore- 
castle-head, and loosed the only sail 
that could aid the ship. 

Then, above all other sounds, he heard 
the rattle of hanks upon an iron stay; 
and a black cloud of canvas rose above 
the bows, tearing at its fastenings with 
vicious straining, to which the thrash- 
ing and hammering of sheet-blocks lent 
its note. 

But the wheel was eased. The ship’s 
head fell off before the blast, and the 
second mate dashed forward from his 
berth into the hurly-burly of the main- 
deck, and hauled men to the braces to 
square away the goose-winged topsail 
as the fore-topmast-staysail blew away 
in threads of useless cloth to leeward. 

The next instant the decks were full 
of black fury. Sliding down the de- 
clivity of that terrific sea, the ship'rolled 
over, and over, until it seemed that she 
was bent upon spiking her masts into 
the ocean bed. But as she paid off, and 
pieces of the bulwarks tore from her, 
the decks were eased. She lightened 
herself from the overwhelming burden, 
and swept to the top of the next surge 
like the splendid old ship she was. 

Now out of the welter forward a fig- 
ure clawed its way, and came straight 
aft to where the mate fought at the 
wheel. Mr. Hopkins knew instinct- 
ively that this man was the one who had 
given the ship that corner of headsail, 
the only thing that could have saved 
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her. But his jaw set grimly; his eyes 
hardened again, as he saw that figure 
halt at the top of the poop-ladder, draw 
the skirt of his oilskin coat around in 
front, and shake his head over a ragged 
tear in the hem of it. 

“And if the bloomin’ ’ooker drownd’s 
’erself,” he muttered, “I bet ’e’ll arsk 
to ’ave ’is perishin’ pyjarmers pressed 
afore she goes!” 

But, as he confided to Mr. Jones, that 
evening, when the ship was out of dan- 
ger, and the mates resumed regular 
watches with no fear of interrupted 
sleep: 

“°F aint ezactly a sailor, Jones. Dam- 
fino wot to call it. But I can’t say as 
’e’s useless, altogether. ’E loosed that 
bloomin’ stays’l, and halfway set it, just 
when I wanted it; but I bet ’twas only 
from fright ’e done it. ’E can’t a-done 
it out a seamanship!” 


WHEN the gale had passed, as so 

often happens at sea, the Hankau 
had a respite in which her damages 
might be made good. Further than 
that, the winds became breezes, the 
breezes airs, the airs calms, and within 
five days of the height of her trial she 
swam idly on a glassy sea of running 
oil, under a copper sun, as if such a 
thing as wind only existed in the im- 
aginations of fabulous navigators and 
ancient geographers. 

For ten days she sat motionless upon 
the watery plain: ten days in which 
Captain Bruce put into practice all his 
newfangled ideas of shining brass-work, 
scouring paint, pipeclaying mamnropes, 
and rubbing down bright-work until: 
even the fo’c’stle hands grew weary of 
it. Ten days ensued of light, baffling 
airs, that dragged the arms out of the 
men hauling on braces to every shift of 
direction. This period the skipper 
thought propitious to install bo’s’n’s 
calls; every maneuver must be done, 
not shipshape and Bristol-fashion, but 
strict navy-style, to the shrill of the 
pipes. Through it all, too, Captain 
Bruce’s personal appearance was im- 
maculate. He changed his uniform re- 
ligiously once a day; never was he seen 
on deck, or indeed below, without a 
jacket, and that jacket always met at 
the throat a spotless linen collar. 
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Mr. Jones followed his commander in 
these things, until dour Mr. Hopkins 
was charged to bursting with righteous 
indignation. He alone, of all the after- 
guard, looked the part of a storybook 
deep-water sailorman. His old Cardi- 
gan jacket grew more dilapidated, day 
by day; his ancient, greasy cheese-cutter 
cap acquired more grease, and an added 
droop of peak, in corresponding degrees 
as the Captain’s ensemble attained high- 
er brilliance. 

Ten days of baffling airs were suc- 
ceeded by two weeks more of stagnant 
calms. The ship was well to the west- 
ward, now, and the last spell of light 
breezes had carried her into that ex- 
panse of ocean bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea where calms or hurricanes 
attain their highest pitch of damnable- 
ness. 


ONG before the two weeks were 

out, trouble came upon the Hankau 
that brought a shade even into the face 
of Captain Bruce. Two of the hands 
came aft, one broiling noon, and re- 
ported unfit for duty. Mr. Hopkins 
said, “Sojerin’!” But the skipper looked 
at the men, felt their arms, their legs, 
which responded like dough to the 
touch; glanced at their gums, which 
were swollen, parting from the teeth 
and bleeding, and uttered one word: 

“Scurvy !” 

By the first dog-watch, four more 
men showed the symptoms of the dread- 
ful scourge of the sea, and the boys 
were turned out of the half-deck and 
sent into the forecastle, to leave 
their own quarters free for use as a 
hospital. 

Here was yet another newfangled no- 
tion, which deepened the growl in Mr. 
Hopkins’ throat. In all his years at sea, 
he had seen fo’c’stle scurvy cases treated 
as such: given the prescribed doses 
out of the medicine-chest, and per- 
mitted to recover or die in the squalid 
surroundings that were plenty good 
enough for the likes of them, in the 
opinion of most windjammer skippers. 

And shock was piled upon shock. By 
morning, half the crew were down, and 
the mate waited in vain for'a relief at 
eight bells in the middle watch. When 
relief at last came, it was the skipper 
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himself who came on deck, quietly im- 
parting the news that Mr. Jones had de- 
veloped scurvy spots. But the shock 
that really stagged Mr. Hopkins was 
the skipper’s appearance. 

’ The mate had almost become used to 
seeing Captain Bruce flick dust that 
wasn’t there from clothes that shone 
from brushing. After that experience 
with the staysail in the gale, he had 
almost admitted the skipper’s value as 
a real sailorman; in his inrier conscious- 
ness, be it said, Mr. Hopkins was all but 
ready to grovel at his commander’s feet 
and cry him best, if only, for once, he 
could detect some untidiness that pro- 
claimed him human. 

But now, with half the crew not only 
out of business, but in dire straits, with 
the second mate gone under, too, and 
the hourly expectation of a booming 
breeze that would bring a call for full 
watches of men—this amazing man 
calmly relieved the deck, not only im- 
maculately attired, but attired in a long 
white linen coat such as the mate had 
only seen when, years ago, he had been 
an inmate in some seaman’s hospital. 

“We must do the best we can, Mr. 
Hopkins,” the skipper said, and a sad 
sort of smile accompanied the words. 
“T’ve made Mr. Jones as comfortable as 
possible; sent the cook into the port 
watch, to help out; told off the steward 
to handle both jobs—cook, y’know—and 
between us, you and I will keep watch 
and watch, and also keep an eye on the 
patients. : 

“This unfortunate visitation is in a 
measure my fault. I’ve been so intent 
upon establishing a new régime in the 
ship, that I clean forgot to order the 
steward to commence issuing lime-juice, 
and nobody reminded me. But we'll 
manage. Go helow, now, Mr. Hopkins; 
and as you pass my room, take a dose 
of the medicine you'll find in a bottle 
in my glass-rack. We mustn’t take any 
more chances.” 


ME: HOPKINS went below. The 
more he allowed himself to think, 
the greater his anger became. He poked 
his head inside the door of the Captain’s 
room for an instant, then popped out 
again and opened the door of the sec- 
ond mate’s cabin. He had no intention 
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of permitting his stomach to become an 
experimental tank for a crazy skipper’s 
weird notions; the bottle of medicine 
was left undisturbed. 

Through the whole watch, when he 
should have slept, the mate heard at reg- 
ular intervals the skipper’s step as he 
visited Mr. Jones. During the last 
wakeful hour before breakfast, when 
sleep had fled utterly, and he ranged 
his small cabin, smoking his vile pipe, 
he stood frequently with his face glued 
to the little square window opening on 
to the main-deck. And, as seven bells 
were struck, he saw the skipper, in his 
long, surgeon’s coat, enter the half-deck 
to minister to the needs of the stricken 
seamen. 

The mate walked the poop with nerv- 
ous steps, muttering through set teeth at 
what even so tough a sailor as he must 
call rank foolishness. But he saw that, 
in the rush of wearisome pulley-hauling 
incident to trimming the ship to her 
course, the skipper respected his own 
hands no more than those of Mr. Hop- 
kins or the men. A rope must be swung 
upon—the skipper’s weight was the first 
applied; a brace or sheet needed to be 
sweated in—Captain Bruce’s hands 
were at the head of the pull. 

And through it all, the scurvy patients 
lacked not a thing that might aid their 
cases. The steward was excused from 
attending them; it would help nothing at 
all to have him laid up with the scourge. 
Mr. Hopkins flatly refused to play 
nurse. To the skipper’s hint that he 
might give an eye to the half-deck, while 
on watch, he had said: 

“T’m a sailorman, Captain Bruce, and 
no sick-nurse, with respec’ to you, sir. 
I’m willin’ to stand double watches, and 
leave you free to play doctor. But I 
aint no hand at coddlin’ sick sailors. 
They’d get well quicker, I say, if they 
wasn’t treated like payin’ patients.” 


APTAIN BRUCE shook his head, 

and the old soft smile flitted across 
his lined face. But he did not press 
his request. Mr. Hopkins found that 
watches were relieved with religious 
punctuality ; the bell had never ceased to 
vibrate before the skipper was on deck 
to take his spell of deck duty. Fur- 
ther,—and it came upon him slowly, but 
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none the less irresistibly,—the mate saw 
watch after watch of the Captain’s rest 
time spent in arduous attentions upon 
whining, grumbling, sick sailors. 

Yet, with the pitifully short-handed 
working force, it was but rarely that all 
hands were called. 

Insidiously, and hard fought against, 
the suspicion crept into the mate’s breast 
that he was playing a mean part. As 
watch followed watch, and the skipper 
grew more haggard, more gray and 
lined and fiery-eyed, and the ship sped 
to the south’ard under a press of sail 
that would lift the sticks out of her at 
the least increase of wind, Mr. Hopkins 
found himself nursing a feeling of re- 
sentment against himself. At every 
change of watches he was on the point 
of going up to Captain Bruce and blurt- 
ing out a rough but sincere apology for 
his bearish behavior, and offering to 
take his turn in the hospital. 

Each time the good resolution was 
half formed, it was killed at sight of 
some new neatness in the skipper. In 
spite of his worries, his sleepless days 
and nights, Captain Bruce’s linen coats 
remained as spotless as had been his 
ordinary uniforms. And that point was 
truly the last obstacle to the mate’s con- 
version to the gospel of personal pride. 

“Tf ’e’d only wear aprons and frilly 
caps, an’ bend on a little chain to his . 
belt wi’ scissors, and a lookin’-glass, and 
a powder-rag, and say to me, ‘Mister 
*Opkins, you’re the sailorman in com- 
mand—I’m in charge o’ the ’orsepital,’ 
damme if I don’t think I'd admire ’im!” 
growled the mate, for the twentieth 
time. But his growl was lacking in 
sincerity now—and he knew it. He 
couldn’t watch that new-school com- 
mander, going uncomplainingly about a 
task brought about partly by his own 
forgetfulness, and sharing, too, in full 
degree, the hard toil of a short-handed 
ship, without seeing the man beneath 
the dude. 


FINALLY there came the day when 

the second mate was able to stagger 
on deck for an hour’s sunning; the day 
when the good, wholesome wind, besides 
blowing out of the ship the steamy 
dampness acquired in those days of 
stagnant calm, threatened to blow the. 
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t’gallant-masts into Brazil if the light 
sails were not speedily stowed. 

With the appearance of Mr. Jones, in 
a fair way toward complete recovery, 
a little of the deathly weariness left 
the skipper’s drawn face, and he rubbed 
his hands in satisfaction. Then his eye 
flashed aloft, and he unbuttoned his 
long white coat. It was the mate’s 
watch, and as Captain Bruce carefully 
folded the linen garment, and laid it on 
the skylight, the second mate’s pain-shot 
eyes followed his every movement. 

“Have the royal halyards let go, Mr. 
Hopkins,” said the skipper briskly. 
“We'll furl all three of them, now.” 

“Better take charge, sir,” growled the 
mate, stepping toward the poop-ladder. 
“T’ll bear a hand to stow ’em.” 

“No, no,” replied the skipper, rolling 
up his trousers. “It’s your watch. 
Let’s have things shipshape, Mr. Hop- 
kins. It'll wake me up to take a run 
aloft again.” 

With a queer expression on his dour 
face, the mate bawled his orders, and 
the royal-yards settled slowly, with the 
sails billowing beyond and above 
the slender spars. The lee-sheets were 
started, and the clews hauled up; one 
after the other the weather clews rattled 
to the yard-arms, and one man took 
the fore-rigging, another the main, to 
furl the sails. Captain Bruce, with a 
little laugh, lurched to the mizzen-rig- 
ging and caught a grip on the sheer-pole 
to help himself into the ratlines. 

Mr. Hopkins took the wheel, to allow 
the helmsman to get forward and help 
his mates, and his mind was in a tumult 
at this new trick of the inexplicable 
skipper. Mr. Jones’ voice brought him 
to the right-about in a flash. 

“Hopkins! Catch him! Jump, man!” 

The mate swung about in time to see 
Captain Bruce loose his grip on the 
shrouds, and sway dizzily. His eyes 
were closed; his face was ashen; his 
head sagged limply forward; and his 
hands, white-fingered and _ gripless, 
hung down at his sides. 

Mr. Hopkins sprang to the rigging, 
saw the second mate crawl painfully 
to the wheel, then jumped onto the rail 
and seized the Captain’s arm as he col- 
lapsed into a helpless heap and plunged 
from the rigging. 
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The helmsman had been arrested by 
the second mate’s cry, and ran aft again 
to lend a hand. Between them, he and 
Mr. Hopkins got the skipper aboard and 
carried him down to his berth. Calling 
the steward to attend him, the mate hur- 
ried back on deck, where he found Mr. 
Jones hanging onto the wheel with a 
grip of desperation. 

“Hey, Mr. Hopkins,” gritted the sec- 
ond mate, “you get me a stool, or some- 
thing to sit on. I can keep a trick now. 
I aint going to skulk in my bunk while 
a man like that shows the way to a man’s 
work!” 

“He must ’a’ got giddy,” remarked 
the mate, keenly inspecting his junior, 
to assure himself as to his fitness for 
duty. “He had no right to start up 
there. ‘Nother of his new ideas, I 
s’pose.” 

“New ideas — giddiness — nothing! 
Hopkins, that man’s spent every minute 
of his watch below for the past two days, 
watching over me! He’s just plumb 
dead o’ weariness, that’s what! And 
you aint going to be any the worse a 
man if you get hold of some of his new 
ideas, as you call ’em!” 


ME. HOPKINS went below, saw that 

the steward was doing all that was 
possible for the skipper, then slipped 
into his own cabin. Fifteen minutes 
later, the steward knocked at his door, 
and told him that Captain Bruce had 
recovered consciousness and wished to 
see him. And as he concluded his mes- 
sage, the steward looked harder at Mr. 
Hopkins, put a hand over his mouth and 
snickered audibly. 

The mate’s face was purple; his neck 
threatened to burst, as he struggled vio- 
lently to bring together the points of a 
stiff collar that had lain in the tray of 
his chest since leaving port. The two 
ends of a flaming tie drooped artistically 
over either shoulder, and his breath 
came from his chest in stertorous blasts. 
But he showed no anger at the steward; 
rather his eyes twinkled unwontedly, as 
he growled: 

“You git to blazes outa ’ere, you grin- 
nin’ hape! Go git me a wad o’ fat; I 
want to black my bloomin’ boots. Then 
please hinform Cap’n Bruce I’m hat ’is 
sarvice, with my compliments, stooard !” 
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N the first place a ball-player hasn’t 

any business falling in love—at least 

not unless he contemplates an im- 

mediate marriage. Me, for instance, 
and women have always gotten along 
about as well as pickles and ice cream. 
Whenever I see one of these here fe- 
males who sets my psychic current 
buzzing, I steer my course as carefully 
as a neutral skipper who has sighted 
a submarine. 

My beliefs are mine. Unfortunately 
they weren’t Tommy Carlton’s, the best 
pal I ever had. We met in the Cincy 
training-camp one spring when scouts 
had been working under orders to har- 
vest the country’s ivory crop. Neither 
of us knew just how we got there, and 
we knew it was too good to last, so 
when we were farmed out, as a bat- 
tery, to a Class C league, we didn’t shed 
any sad salt tears, 

But we’d earned the right to call 
ourselves ex-major-leaguers, and Mary 
Pickford didn’t have nothing on us with 
this self-advertising stuff. We bummed 
around for a couple of summers playing 
semipro ball, and then one winter 
Tommy escaped from me. Along about 


April, when the baseball fever was be- 
ginning to fluctuate the thermometers, 
I got a prepaid wire from Tommy— 
sent from Rosedale, South Carolina. 
Being prepaid, I knew it wasn’t a re- 
quest for money—which same he 
wouldn’t have got, anyway. It was 
orders to come on down there, whick 
same I did. Hired a room at the hotel, 
flopped on the bed and was reading, 
when in walks Tommy, looking like one 
of these here bloated democrats with a 
two-bits-straight shoved in his face. 


“W HAT’S up?” I asks. 

“Price o’ wheat,” he comes 
back, thinking he’s a Ring Lardner on 
this humorous stuff. I didn’t deign to 
say anything, knowing Tommy had to 
rid himself of his little joke before he’d 
talk serious: with Tommy it’s like tak- 
ing off your clothes before hitting the 
hay. 

“George,” he says, calling me by my 


_given name, “I’ve fell in with an old 


geezer who aint any crazier about base- 
ball than you are about your morning 
sleep. He’s around sixty years, being 
old enough to have more sense, which 
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same he hasn’t; and he’s itching to shell 
out some good, ripe spondulix for a 
ball-team. I’ve let him hear that I and 
you is ex-major-leaguers, and he’s wear- 
ing out his best Sunday trousers 
crawling around begging us to take 
charge of his team.” 

“What’s his Bertillon ?” 

“Baldwin’s his monniker. An old 
bach’ who lives only for baseball and 
money. I’m to be the manager—” 

“And me the team, huh?” 

“No, you big stiff! It’s lucky we 
both got brains, because otherwise, 
George, we’d be begging the superin- 
tendent of the almshouse if we couldn’t 
have pie on Wednesday night. 

“All this Baldwin guy wants us to do 
is pitch and catch and win the pen- 
nant—” 

“Sure that’s all?” 

“This town is in a ham-and league 
down here with five other Sticksvilles. 
They aint there with major-league stuff 
at all, but as for enthusiasm, well, there 
aint an insurance company would write 
an umpire this season. Four of the 
towns have appropriated paving funds 
for the winning of the pennant, and 
Baldwin, who owns this team, is ready 
to go ’em one better. Furthermore, 
he’s going to start by paying to each 
one of us two hundred and twenty-five 
smackies a month.” 

“Where'd you get it Tommy?” 
= {What 

‘“The red-eye?” 

“Red-eye nothing! This State is pro- 
hibition with a big Pro. I’m handing 
it to you straight.” 

“Yes, you are— Since when has 
Class L bush-leagues been handing out 
two-twenty-five a month per each? 
What about the salary limit?” 

“Forget it. That’s what Baldwin told 
me to do, and I’m telling you the same.” 


HE town was as sensitive about 
baseball as a sweet-eighteen débu- 
tante is about her false hair. I suppose 
that’s because most of the ball-players 
had grown up right in Rosedale, and 
there was a personal interest in the 
thing. The way they played it, it wasn’t 
baseball at all—it was a sport. 
Tommy and me knew that something 
was wrong, and we watched. They 
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played rotten ball, and yet they 
handled the thing like they knew how. 
Tommy and me scratched our heads in 
chorus and tried to dope out the trouble, 
which wasn’t any harder than figuring 
when the war’ll end. It wasn’t until 
we was preparing for the six-o’clock 
eats that Tommy hit on it. 

“I got it!” he chortles. “Those guys 
are real ball-players. But they haven’t 
any pep!” 

“You've hit it!” I says. “Their spirit 
is nix. They get around like a bunch 
of plow-horses. They look like they 
was training for the glee-club.” 

“If they really can play,” insists 
Tommy, “it’s up to me to make ’em do 
it. And it'll be harder than teaching 
‘em the game. On the level, those guys 
this afternoon would pray a ball would 
miss ’em by six inches so’s they could 
yell for the next feller to take it.” He 
pauses. “It’s hell!” 

“Plus,” I consoles him. “But maybe 
they wont be that way in a game.” 

“They wont. They’ll be worse.” 

And believe me or not: they were. In 
practice-games they refused-to run out 
hits ; they lazed around the fleld, and as 
for teamwork—they didn’t pull together 
any worse than Germany and England. 
And things didn’t get any better. The 


night before the opening game, Tommy 


talks to me about it disconsolately 
after he’d shaved his neck three times 
instead of his whiskers. 

“Tt looks bad, George,” he says, call- 
ing me by my given name.- “I don’t 
know how bad Riverview is, but they 
got to be awful rotten for us to win a 
game. And I’d as lief lose an ear as the 
opening game.” 

“Me too, Tommy.” 


SAY; did you ever get an inspiration? 

It’s a funny feeling: comes all of a 
sudden an’ leaves you wondering where 
you got such a swell idea from and all 


alone. I grabs Tommy by the arms 
and says: “Tommy, you’ve hit it. Or 
I’ve hit it. This here team needs pep. 


‘The way to do is to introduce a flossy 
dame from the city down here. Get 
’em all crazy about her. And then 
they'll play ball!” “4 

“A professional 
Tommy. “Holy mackerel! 


affinity!” gasps 
You sure 
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did spill a mouthful that time! George,” 
he says, “I apologize for all the things 
I used to think about you. Why, dog- 
gone it,” he smiled,—for the first time 
in three weeks,—“I’ll make Baldwin 
bring some Broadway chick down here, 
tune her up for the killing and if in 
two weeks she can’t have this bunch 
of hick ball-players crabbing at each 
other and playing the snappiest ball 
that’s in their systems, then I'll eat 
the—the City Hall!” 

There aint any use in being unjust 
or trying to shirk responsibility. It was 
my fault, but Gawd knows I paid for it 
with what I suffered that summer. 

Because most of us were born under 
lucky stars, and also because of 
Tommy’s pitching, we won the opening 
game and a couple of others after it, 
but after the fellows got over the sur- 
prise of winning a game or two, we 
played true to form: losing about nine 
out of every ten. 

Tommy’d been right, too. It wasn’t 
that these boobs couldn’t play ball well 
enough—they just didn’t have any pep. 
They played like a lot of deaf mutes, 
and all of them seemed afraid of get- 
ting their uniforms soiled, so there 
wasn’t any sliding for bases. Tommy 
and me agreed that it was another case 
of the little birdie that could sing and 
wouldn’t—they had to be made to sing. 


BOUT a month after the season 
opened, and we were trailing the 
league, old man Baldwin sends us 
flossed-up invitations to a dinner and 
dance in honor of the team. That’s the 
way it was written, although what any- 
body wanted to honor that team for was 
miles:beyond me. I was all for calling 
it off, but Tommy says it’s all right. 

“Dance!”? I snarled. “That bunch of 
rube ball-players aint got energy enough 
to squeeze the prettiest girl that ever 
lived.” 

“A lot you know about human mascu- 
line nature. There’s a reason for these 
here festivities, and it’s up to us to trot 
along and see it.” 

Of course Tommy had his way. 
That’s a habit he’s got. I was embar- 
rassed. While I’m right stuck on my- 
self, as ball-players go, I’m here to 
admit that I aint no social bear-cat. 
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Ditto, Tommy—only more so. But any- 
way, Tommy cribs a couple of soup- 
and-fish outfits from two fans who were 
out of town that night on business, and 
we dolled up. Foolish! Man alive, I 
felt as silly as a chorus girl with clothes 
on! Those dress-suits are the limit! I 
don’t see how head waiters can stand 
it night after night. 

It was certainly a humdinger of a 
racket, though, with the Country Club 
decorated as much as some of the ladies 
wasn’t, and Japanese lanterns all over 
everything. After we’d been there 
awhile, I pulled Tommy aside. It was 
a cool night, but I was perspiring like 
a home-run on a hot day. 

“Lemme get away from _ this, 
Tommy,” I begs. “I’m having a helluy- 
arotten time. I got through the din- 
ner by starvin’ myself, because I was 
scared of pulling a bone.” 

“Cheese!” he whispers, “Come along 
and meet the reason.” 


HADES of Annette Kellermann! 
How that dame ever got away with- 
out marrying a Yurropean king, beats 
me! Later I discover that old man 
Baldwin has hired her to come down 
and play affinity—and where d’you 
think he hired her? The Ziegfeld 
Follies! 

Baldwin was introducing her as his 
second cousin from up North. How he 
ever got away with it is more’n I can 
figure! That dame shrieked Broadway. 
Class!: Oh, boy! If Tommy ever had 
curves like her, he could make Walter 
Johnson retire to the bushes for life and 
drag his record in after him. 

Maybe you aint wise to small-town 
stuff; and if you aint, maybe you wont 
understand that there’s nothing in the 
world to rouse the ambition of a hick 
boy like a city girl. Within fifteen 
minutes the hypodermic is working and 
the whole Rosedale ball-team is hanging 
around that Follies’ queen, with their 
tongues hanging out, begging for one 
sweet smile. Tommy finds me gasping 
for wind on the porch. 

“It’s working!” he piped. “By to- 
motrrow’s game they’ll be cutting each 
other’s throats to get at the ball. She'll 
be at every game and if she don’t inject 
a little pep, then I’ll eat it.” 
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“Where'd you get her?” 

“Old Baldwin vamped to New York 
and landed her, somehow. Took her 
out of the Follies, after first making 
sure that she really knows something 
about baseball. The whole infield is try- 
ing to make a date with her for to-mor- 
row night. How do you like her 
looks ?” 

“Too good,” I gloomed. 
always raises trouble.” 

“That’s what she’s here for,” he says 
and trots back into the dance-hall to see 
if her program is all filled. His sad 
face tells me five minutes afterward 
that it is. 

. When we're getting ready to turn in 
that night, Tommy looks sort of pensive. 
Finally— 

“When a guy gets along about thirty, 
George, he begins to think of settling 
down, eh?” 

“Nope. He begins to remember that 
he’s got to settle up.” 

“What’s the big idea?” he snarls. 
“You think you’re a regular Frank 
Tinney.” 

“You big ham,” I retorts cheerfully, 
“you're a doc’ giving medicine to sick 
ball-players, and you’ve slipped a dose 
over on yourself. One breath of she- 
male Broadway has driven you off your 
nut. May Gawd have mercy on your 
soul!” 

He didn’t have a come-back! And 
when Tommy gets tongue-tied in the 
face of sarcasm—good night! 


NSIDE of a week that dame— 

Dollye (yep! she spelled it that 
way )—had the whole team roped and 
thrown and kicking—all except me. 
The only effect she had on me was to 
smile from the grandstand when I’d go 
back after a foul, and then, dog-gone it, 
I was as liable to drop it as not! 
Tommy’s prescription was working like 
the Giant infield. 

As for the team—scrap? Say, you 
never saw so much pep outside a hotel 
table in your life. We had three fights 
the first week because some of the play- 
ers claimed others had taken balls which 
should have been theirs. All they 
thought about on the field was pulling 
grandstand stuff so as to get a smile 
from Dollye. One-handed stops, catches 
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standing on their heads with their feet 
hanging over the fence, stealing second, 
third and home—all those were mere 
incidents in every game. And after a 
guy would pull one of those things, he’d 
strut into the bench with his chest stuck 
out a foot and his eyes glued on Dollye 
Lemaire. When she’d smile and ap- 
plaud and nod at him, he’d bat 1.000 for 
a week while all the others would 
grouch and-crab and work their shirts 
off, trying to swipe the limelight from 
him. 

Old Baldwin had gone plumb nutty. 
Of course we dropped a game every 
now and then, but the 1914 drive of the 
Boston Braves wasn’t one-two-twenty 
with the fight we put up. The town 
went wild, and Baldwin even wanted 
me and Tommy to come up to his big 
house on the hill and live with him and 
Dollye and his nice, respectable house- 
keeper. Tommy was all for it, but I put 
the quietus on the idea. I’m a woman- 
hater, but I wasn’t taking no chances 
with that Ziegfeld blue-ribbon chick. 

By the time the season drew to a close 
Tommy and me was kings of Rosedale. 
We could of started at the upper end 
of Elm Street and walked down to the 
Union Depot, charging each person a jit 
for the honor of being seen in our com- 
pany. We called everybody by their 
first names, and even the stores wouldn’t 
let us pay for ordinary purchases. My 
salary was piling up, and I was fair 
dripping dollars—which is where I dif- 
fered from Tommy. That boob was 
doing what all his players were: spend- 
ing all his money on Dollye Lemaire. 


"THE whole team went so crazy about 
her that she had to work rotation 
on them. Tuesday was set apart for 
the three outfielders to call; she split 
the infield into Mondays and Thursdays, 
first- and second-base calling on Monday 
nights, and short and third on Thurs- 
days. The pitchers and catchers were 
slated for Fridays, and me being the 
only catcher, the receiving end of the 
team wasn’t represented. 

I went once just to see how she 
handled things. And believe me, that 
dame was a sure-nuff actress, willing to 
earn her money. She’d gas baseball by 
the square hour, telling them how much 
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she loved brilliant plays and how it al- 
most busted her heart to see anybody 
make an error! And did those goops 
fall for it? Oh, blooie! 

Less than a month before the season 
ended Tommy sidles into the room, 
weighted down with another of his 
inspirations. 

“George, old man, me and Baldwin 
have been talking things over, and we’ve 
decided that we’re winning too many 
games. The attendance is dropping off. 
Baldwin knows we’ve got the rag 
cinched, but next to that he loves a 
dollar.. The big idea is to throw a few 
games, enough to let the race get close. 
Then the fans’ll pack the park again, 
and we'll all be happy. I want your 
help, George.” | 

“My help? How?” 

“You, being the catcher, have got to 
throw the games.” 

“Thanks,” I says, sarcastic. “I get 
a pop-bottle in the ear for a bum heave, 
huh? What’s the matter with you 
throwing a few games?” 

“Dollye likes me because she thinks 
I’m a great pitcher. If they begin 
slamming me all over the field, she’ll 
get sore.” 

“So much the better for you. This 
dame’ll ruin you yet.” 

“Gwan, George. Bea sport. Some 
day you'll fall in love, and then you'll 
understand.” 

“Some day, Tommy, I'll die; and 
then I’ll go to either heaven or hell. 
But I aint taking no chances now just 
out of curiosity.” 


STUCK to it until old man Bald- 

win comes along and tickles my palm 
with greenbacks; then I should worry. 
It was his team, and he was the 
boss. I threw a game young Steele 
was pitching, by heaving the ball to 
the center-field fence, with the bases 
full, and managed to boot away Smith’s 
game next day. Tommy was to pitch 
the day after, and be begged me not 
to queer him with Dollye. After all, 
Tommy’s my pal, and I couldn’t do 
him a difty trick, so I let him win. 

That’s the way we went along: 
losing and winning about fifty-fifty. 
Tommy copping his games because of 
chances he took with his salary whip, 
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and Riverview, having a new phenom’ 
twirler, beginning to press us so close 
that the race got interesting again, and 
fans started filling the box-office once 
more, 

Then, two weeks before the very 
end of the season, old man Baldwin 
tipped me the high sign to win all the 
remaining games, and we started off 
to do it. But that’s like all these swell 
schemes: they work as long as you 
don’t care about ’em, But let the right 
time come along— 

We lost three straight games, and 
believe me, it wasn’t our fault. The 
team played great ball, but they 
crabbed so much that they didn’t pull to- 
gether. And Riverview was staging a 
Brooklyn finish. To make a _ long 
story short, when we started in win- 
ning again, Rosedale and Riverview 
were tied for the lead with one week 
left. Baldwin started offering bonuses, 
and we won three straight. So did 
Riverview. And we moved over to 
Riverview for the final three-game 
series that was to decide the pennant. 

Excitement! There couldn’t of been 
more if a circus lion would of bust 
loose in the big top. Riverview is 
connected with Rosedale by an inter- 
urban trolley, and our burg just simply 
moved over there. The rest of the 
clubs .canceled their remaining games, 
and—well, it was small-time baseball 
done to a frazzle, which is the only 
baseball in the world worth while, to 
my way of thinking! 

We spent the night before the open- 
ing game in Rosedale, and at odd times 
every man-jack on the team hiked down 
to see Dollye and get encouragement 
from her. The series opened with 
Tommy twirling, and we won, three to 
two. The next game went eleven in- 
nings with young Steele in the box, and 
Riverview won with a homer in the 
twelfth inning. The final game was to 
decide things, and the night before the 
battle, Tommy took the trolley for 
Rosedale. 


“WWJ HERE you going?” I says. “You 
got to pitch to-morrow.” 
“J—I—can’t stand this suspense any 
longer, George. I—I’m going to—pro- 
pose!” 
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“T hope she beans you with a rock- 
ing-chair.” 

“Thanks,” he says and beats it. 

At one A. M., while I’m dreaming that 
a beauty chorus has found out I’m a 
Mormon and wed me all at once, I’m 
hit on the head by a hotel pillow, which 
is about as soft as flint. It’s Tommy, 
and he has a grin on his face like a 
Cheeseshire cat. 

“T’ve won, Tommy; I’ve won. She’s 
accepted me! And she says if I love 
her truly, I’ll win to-morrow.” 

“You poor simp! And if you lose 
the game?” 

His face fell. 

“Don’t talk about nothing so awful 
as that.” 

“You mean she says she’ll can you 
if you don’t win?” 

“My Gawd! George—you mustn’t 
talk about not winning. I’ve got to 
win. It means my whole future hap- 
piness !” 

“Right you are!” I says, knowing 
he’d get me like I didn’t mean to be 
got. Then I turned over and went to 
sleep again, and so help me Pete, I 
wasn’t able to finish that dream! 

I'll never forget that last game. I 
believe when the parson is telling them 
what a swell guy I was,—me being the 
dear departer,—I’ll come to life in the 
coffin and yell: “Slide! you sonova- 
gun, slide!” 

Noise? Oh, Lemuel! A deaf man 
would have fell on his knees and offered 
up prayers of thanksgiving for having 
his hearing restored so miraculous. 

As for our bunch, they played ball 
like fiends. Tommy started it by talk- 
ing to the shortstop. 

“Get ’em all!” he pleads. “You 
don’t know what this means to me!’ 

“Huh!” says the shortstop, “I’ll get 
’em. You don’t know what it means 
to me, either.” 


THE crabbing was all gone. Every 

man was out to win the game. 
When Conover, on first, dropped a 
high heave from second on a close 
play, Simpson, who’d fought it out with 
him in the clubhouse a few days be- 
fore, strolls over, claps him on the back 
and says: “Don’t let that worry you, 
old man. You'll not make another 
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error. You've got to hold ’em. You 
don’t know what this means to me!” 

“T’ll latch onto ’em,” sobs Conover. 
“That was a boob error. But I’ll not 
make another. This game means too 
much to me.” 

Tommy pitched the game of his life. 
One hit they got off him in nine in- 
nings. But Riverview wasn’t letting 
that rag get away from them without 
considerable scrap. We touched up 
their new port-side phenom’ for exactly 
one scratch hit. Looked like darkness 
was going to stop the festivities. And 
up in the grandstand sat Doll¥e and 
old man Baldwin. 

But when men are playing under the 
strain we were, there’s bound to be a 
break sooner or later. This one came 
in the eleventh and Riverview got the 
benefit of it. With one man down, the 
Riverview third-baseman laid a nasty: 
little grounder between short and 
second. The two players made a dive 
for it, collided, and the man was safe 
on first. He stole second on a robber’s 
decision and was sacrificed to third. 
A weak hitter is next at bat, and of 
course the Riverview manager, know- 
ing that a hit means a run, substitutes 
a pinch-clouter. And right away Tom- 
my, with the do-or-die look on his 
phiz, gets the batter in a hole with 
two strikes and no balls, 

Maybe I was wrong in what I done. 
And maybe not. But all my loyalty 
to Rosedale wasn’t nothing to my loy- 
alty for Tommy. I and him had been 
pals since we met in the Cincy camp, 
and I knew if we won that game, Dollye 
was going to marry him. I tell you, 
it’s ’ell to see a good man go wrong. 

With two strikes and no balls on the 
batter and a man on third with two 
down and one run needed to win. I 
knew the Riverview manager was go- 
ing to take a chanst. I knew as well 
as I knew my own given name that the 
guy was going to try to steal home. 
He had a big lead off third. 

I pegged to third. And I deliberate- 
ly threw wild! There was a yell, a 
cloud of dust and a wreath of profan- 
ity in my general vicinity. 

The man had scored, and Riverview 
had won the pennant! 

But even as the fifth pop-bottle 
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beaned me, I smiled, because I knew 
I’d saved my pal from an awful fate! 


W !TH the game and the pennant 
lost, a sudden good feeling 
seemed to spring up among the play- 
ers. They gathered in my room that 
night and asked me did my head still 
hurt and saying that they knew it 
wasn’t my fault that ball went wild. 
They all seemed kind of self-contained 
and uneasy: like good pals in misery. 
“Tt meant more than the game to 
me,” mourns Tommy. 

“And me,” seconds Steele. 

“And me,” glooms Browne. 

“Ditto,” sobs Richardson. 

I didn’t have such a headache that 
I couldn’t see through a hole in a mill- 
stone. 

“What’s the answer?” I asks. 
“There’s something here that needs 
explaining.” 

. “Dollye promised—” started Steele 
when in comes a messenger boy with 
a telegram sent from Rosedale. It was 
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addressed to Tommy, and after he’d 
read it, fainted and been resusticated, 
we all grabbed. Here it is: 


Thank goodness my job is finished. 
Mr. Baldwin and I have just been mar- 
ried. Luck to all of you. 

Dotiye BALDWIN. 


“My Gawd!” howls Tommy, “the 
duplicity of the woman. She promised 
to marry me!” 

“And me,” seconds Steele. 

“And me,” raves Browne. 

“And me too,” from Richardson. 
And so the chorus went around. 

“Clam down,” I counseled. “Clam 
down! After all, she was paid to put 
pep in this team, and she done it. She 
wasn’t hired to be a wife-in-chief. Be- 
sides, we lost and all bets were off. It 
strikes me that she’s hit on a dandy 
compromise !”’ 

But even my sound logic didn’t seem 
to make them very happy! Men is 


funny things where women is con- 
cerned ! 


Gg John Berton Oxtord. 


LD SAM CRUMMET, making 
heavy weather of it out of 
Northboro in a general direc- 
tion of Robbins Mills, knocked 

the ashes out of his pipe against one of 
the big boulders that come poking out 
to the very edge of the road at Peaslee’s 
Hollow. Sam should have remembered 


that there had not been a drop of rain 
since the 15th of May. But Sam, -at 
that particular moment, was too much 
occupied in steering a course that would 
keep him out of the ditch at either side 
of the road to bother his head about 
such minor matters as lack of rain. 
The strong southwest breeze sent the 
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trail of live sparks whirling through 
the late June darkness into the sun- 
baked underbrush on the other side of 
the road. Sam wabbled on his way, 
caroling joyously, if somewhat rau- 
cously, a ballad about peachblow time 
in Delaware that he had heard at one of 
the movie houses in Northboro that 
evening. 

Back in the thick woods at Peaslee’s 
Hollow a dead juniper bush showed a 
little spurt of flame at its edges; the 
southwest wind fanned it into more re- 
spectable proportions ; a tangle of fallen 
pine limbs near by began to snap and 
crackle ; the trunk of a big spruce began 
to smoke. By the time Sam had 
reached Wiley’s Run, a merry confla- 


gration was roaring its way through the 


woods. An hour later the whole south- 
ern horizon was ruddy with the glare 
of it. Then the wind shifted, with all 
the variableness of a summer blow—to 
southeast, to east, to northeast. The 
ruddy glare in the sky spread out and 
took new direction with the shifts of 
the wind. And by morning the wind 
had backed into the northwest. 

So it happened that on the closing day 
of school in the little white schoolhouse 
in Robbins Mills, the woods in all direc- 
tions were a ring of roaring flames. 
Black swirls of smoke drove across the 
clearing in the woods which marked the 
site of the village, and so the closing- 
day declamations were delivered in a 
stifling atmosphere, because all the win- 
dows were closed to keep out the 
choking smoke. 

The fire, however, was not without 
certain compensations. For once the 
twenty-odd buzzing, whining sawmills 
which gave the place its name were 
silent. Every last man of their crews 
was out in the woods fighting the fire— 
that is, every last man save one. René 
Bouchard, his black hair plastered down 
very smoothly, a rosebud in the lapel-of 
his coat, sat with his knees jammed un- 
der one of the desks in the back of the 
room, listening gravely to young Wil- 
liam McDevitt—William’s eyes on the 
ceiling and his fingers clutching des- 
perately the seams of his trousers— 
heartening the patriots on the eve of 
Bunker Hill, and to Lena Hyllested’s 
ear-splitting rendition of “The Mocking 
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Bird” on a very shiny cornet which 
seemed now and again not any too thor- 
oughly under Lena’s control. 


"THE town itself being in no danger, 
it had occurred to René that he 
might as well attend these-closing exer- 
cises at the school before joining the 
force of fire-fighters who were trying 
to save what timbered acreage they 
could of the Robbins holdings. To all 
appearances there would be oppor- 
tunities enough the next few days to do 
all the fire-fighting he wanted. Besides, 
after what this school had done for him 
this past year, he somehow felt the least 
he could do was to attend the closing 
exercises. 

So he sat there at the desk he had 
occupied every school-day since early 
November, listening to the declamations 
and the last-day compositions, joining 
with a heavy voice in the chorus-singing 
and now and again stroking his heavy 
black mustache. 

Ostensibly his eyes were fixed upon 
the children, who, one after another, 
stumbled up to the worn and hollowed 
little platform to do each his turn. In 
reality he did not see the children at all. 
He saw only Alice Langdon’s smooth 
cheeks, her gray eyes, the masses of 
brown hair on her head, as she sat there 
smiling at each small performer from 
the chair behind the teacher’s desk. 

The smoke outside filled the room 
with a strange half-light like the twilight 
under the pines when the sun had gone 
down behind Knob Hill. The distant 
roar of flames now grew louder, now 
died away. But the smoke-cloud shut 
down momentarily thicker, and the 
stifling air of the schoolroom became 
more and more oppressive. The chil- 
dren moved about uneasily. Some of 
the younger ones were frankly fright- 
ened. So the exercises were cut short, 
and school was dismissed for the year. 


ld 

RENE BOUCHARD waited at his 

wholly inadequate desk until the last 
youngster had skipped through the door. 
Then he arose ponderously and went 
down the aisle between the desks to the 
platform. He was very tall, very 
straight, very broad of shoulder and 
slim of hip. The floor-boards squeaked 
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and squealed beneath his footsteps as 
he made his way down that aisle. His 
head was thrown back; his lips, slightly 
parted in a smile, showed the even white 
teeth behind them. All in all, René 
Bouchard was good to look upon in the 
smoky yellow light of the late June 
afternoon. 

At the teacher’s desk his smile be- 
came more pronounced and at the same 
time rather embarrassed. He stood 
with one big foot on the platform, the 
other on the floor. ~ His right elbow 
rested on the edge of the desk, and the 
fingers of his right hand nervously 
caressed his freshly shaven chin. 

“Have you guessed why I came here 
and sat among the children all the year 
to learn the English—to read it and to 
speak it correctly as you have taught me 
to do?” he asked. “Have you? It was 
because Mr. Robbins offered me a good 
job in the city office if I would learn 
English. Yesterday he told me the job 
was mine. It is a splendid job, and 
chances to go up the line in the selling 
end of the business. But I like it here 
in Robbins Mills. I like the woods. 
The city? He has offered me the same 
job before; many times he has offered 
it if I would learn to read and write 
English. But I have always turned it 
down until—” 

He paused. He began toying with 
some flowers in a slim vase on the desk- 
corner. His broad, rather handsome 
face reddened. 

“Until—” Alice Langdon prompted 
him, and even as she spoke, saw the lay 
of the land in a flash of intuition. 

“Until you came,” said René. “It 
was all different then. I was not satis- 
fied with this place or with myself. I 
was all at once ashamed of myself. I 
saw myself as I was, awkward, uncouth, 
ignorant. So I came here and sat 
among the children, because in the 
English I was but the little child myself, 
and I worked hard and learned. And 
only yesterday Mr. Robbins offered me 
the place at once—a good place it, is, 
with chances to go up the line.” 

He was leaning across the desk, his 
eyes suddenly aglow. Even a duller 
mind than hers would have known what 
was coming. Any woman would have 
_ known it under the circumstances: Her 
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one thought at the moment was to fore- 
stall it before it did come. 

“Oh, René,” she said a little breath- 
lessly, “I’m dreadfully sorry. Really, 
if I’d known—” 


HE suddenly drew himself up. His 

chin came out of his palm. The 
smile did not leave his face, but he was 
looking at her keenly. Her face at the 
moment spoke volumes to him. 

“There is then another man?” he 
asked quietly. ; 

“Yes,” she said, flushing. 

She lifted the cover of her desk, 
rummaged among the papers within, 
found what she sought and silently 
handed it to him, René opened the gray 
cardboard covers and beheld the sepia- 
tinted likeness of a very trim young 
man. : 

“To-morrow,” she said, half under 
her breath. 

René did not seem to understand. He 
looked up inquiringly from the picture. 
Still he was smiling. 

“We are to be married then,” said she. 

“Oh!” said he musingly. Then he 
looked out the streaked windows at the 
pall of smoke. It was thicker than ever. 
The yellow light of the earlier after- 
noon was gone. It was quite dark now, 
although it was not yet four o’clock. 
Already the corners of the room were 
places of indistinct shadows. 

“T congratulate you,” said René with 
a stiff and jerky bow. “I am sorry I 
started to say what I did. I too did not 
realize. Forgive me! Only,’—again 
he looked out the windows,—“I’m 
afraid now it wont be tozmorrow nor 
the next day nor yet the day after that, 
unless it rains,” he added. 

“The trains—they’re not running on 
the branch, you mean?” she asked in 
alarm. 

“The last one went down as far as 
Little River this noon. It had to come 
back,” he told her. 

“And the road to Northboro—can’t 
they get through that way?” 

He shook his head. 

“Fora mile the other side of Peaslee’s 
Hollow it is a furnace where no living 
thing could breathe,” he said. 

“TIsn’t there any way out?” 

“On every side there is the fire now,” 
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he said. “We are cut off until it rains 
or until it burns itself out. Fighting 
it amounts to-very little now. It’s got 
beyond that. You see there has been 
no rain for over a month. Everything 
is so dry.” 

“But it’s dreadfully bad luck to post- 
pone a wedding,” she said, aghast at the 
prospect. “I’ve always been super- 
stitious about that. If there was any 
way,—any way at all,—T dtry it. I’m 
not afraid.” 


RENE handed back the photograph. 
He stood looking at her thought- 
fully for a time. 

“There might be one way out of it,” 
he said slowly at length. “Some one 
who knew every inch of the ground 
might possibly get through it by follow- 
ing Bent Creek. I don’t say they could. 
I just say they might. And if they 
could get through that way, then they 
could bring this young man back with 
them here, and the wedding could come 
off on time. Is he far from here? 
Where does he live?” 

“In my home place—in Grantville,” 
said she. 

“There is no time like the present, if 
it is to be tried,” said he. “I'll start 
right away, and if I can get through, 
[ll bring him back by the same route to- 
morrow night.” 

“No!” she cried. “You mustn’t. I 
can’t let you, René. It’s foolish. It 
may rain; and if it doesn’t, I shall have 
to wait until the fire dies out of itself.” 

“That might not be for a week or 
more,” said he. 

“Then I should have to wait the 
week.” 

There was a certain straightforward- 
ness, a certain simplicity, about René 
Bouchard that she had always liked. 
She had liked it that first day he had 
tapped at the schoolhouse door and told 
her he had come to learn “the English.” 
She had liked it when he took his place 
at the desk in the back of the room, un- 
mindful of the stares and open titters 
of the children. She had liked it after- 
ward as he sat there day after day, 
haltingly reading the lessons with the 
first-reader class, painfully following 
the script headings in the pages of the 
copy-books. She liked it in him now as 
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he looked at her steadily and said 
quietly : 

“But you have said it is bad luck to 
postpone a wedding. You must not be 
disappointed. I will go—or, at least, I 
will try to make it. His name is?” he 
suggested. 

She gave him the name, and he 
turned away. But she sped to the door 
as it closed behind him. 

“René,” she called, “no, don’t go. 
Really, ?'d rather wait until doomsday 
than have you try it. A postponement? 
What does it matter, compared to run- 
ning a risk like that? Don’t try it. It’s 
plain foolhardiness.”’ 

He stood there a dim figure in the 
drifting smoke. His head was slightly 
tilted as he listened to the distant roar 
of flames. 

“T think I can bring. him back to- 
morrow night, or maybe before,” he 
said. “Every last inch of Bent Creek 
I know. And if there is any way 
through, that is the way.” 

He waved his hand, smiled and 
turned away. The dingy brown smoke 
hid him from view. 

“Wait!” she called. “René.” 

She ran toward the spot where he had 
disappeared. But her only answer was 
the sound of footsteps running down 
the road. 


HORTLY after noon the next day a 

grimy, disheveled figure turned in 
at the McDevitts’ gate, where the Rob- 
bins Mills school-teachers always 
boarded. His mustache and eyebrows 
were gone; his face was blistered and 
peeling; his clothes were scorched, tat- 
tered and ‘dripping with slimy mud. 

Alice Langdon ran down the gravel 

path. 

‘I got through,” said René simply. 

And he came back with you?” she 
asked. “Where is he?” 

René shook his head. 

“He didn’t come with me,” he said. . 
He looked at the girl and then sud- 
denly became interested in the toe of 

one sodden, muddy shoe. 

“T got into Northboro at about nine 
last night, ” he explained. “I telephoned 
him at once. He came there this morn- 
ing. But he was ill. I wouldn’t risk 
letting ‘him come back with me, he was 
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so ill. So I left him there at the Eagle 
House and came back to tell you.” 

“Til?” said the girl blankly. “Too ill 
to come back with you after all you’d 
done?” 

“He wanted to come. I wouldn’t have 
it,” said he. “He begged and pleaded, 
but I wouldn’t listen to him.” 

“Til?” she said again in the same 
blank tones. Then she gripped his arm. 

“René, I am dreadfully superstitious 
about putting off a wedding,” she said; 
“and I’m more disappointed than I can 
tell you that he didn’t come back with 
you. If he’s too ill to come, wont you 
take me to him—take me out the way 
you went. I’m strong, and I’m not 
afraid.” 

“Take you through that?” he said 
hoarsely. “Through that? Look at 
me!” 

“T’m not afraid,” she said, her gray 
eyes never wavering. 

“No,” he said, as if arguing with 
himself. “No! That’s out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Vd run any risk rather than have it 
postponed,” she said. “I’d take any 
chance. If he’s so near, at North- 
boro—” 

She was clinging to one torn sleeve 
of his coat. Her face was very near to 
his in the choking smoke. He leaned 
wearily against a gatepost. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” he said 
sharply, “or, heaven help me, I’ll be 
fool enough to take you.” 

“What shall I need?” she asked as if 
the matter were all settled. 

“A thick coat,” he muttered, “one 
that you can wrap about your head, and 
a heavier dress, and the stoutest boots 
you’ve got.” 

She sped into the house. 


“THERE was a long tramp over hot, 

blackened ground, which burned her 
feet even through the heavy soles of her 
shoes. Then stifling rushes of hot air 
in her face and the roar of flames and 
the crash of falling trees. Suddenly 
René stooped and gathered her in his 
arms. Stumblingly, with lowered head, 
he made a wild rush through a puff of 
ovenlike heat. It blistered the skin and 
seared the lungs. She saw tongues of 
flame darting at them from all sides, be- 
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fore he pulled the coat about her head. 
There was a great splashing and the 
grateful coolness of water soaking 
through her clothes. She knew they 
were at last in Bent Creek. 

“Down!” said René, his hand on her 
shoulder forcing her into the water. 
“Down, close to the water—so! Now 
uncover your head enough to breathe 
freely fora minute. Better not look!” 

But she did look, and caught her 
breath in a great gasping sigh. Ahead 
of them the creek was lost in what 
seemed a solid wall of flame. 

“There’s nearly half a mile of it,” he 
shouted in her ear above the roar. ‘“‘Are 
you afraid?” 

“Not with you,” she said. 

“Still want to try it?” 

“Yes!” 

He splashed water over the coat, over 
her shoulders, onto her face. 

“Get down on your hands and knees, 
like this,” he told her. “Only keep your 
head out of water. Crawl along beside 
me in the mud. Keep your head cov- 
ered with the coat, and every little while 
take a long breath and duck your head 
and the coat under water. Are you 
ready?” 

“Ves 123 

“Keep your shoulder against mine!” 

They set off, crawling through the 
water, their hands and knees sinking 
far into the slimy mud of the creek bot- 
tom. Every few seconds she felt him 
splashing water over her; every other 
half-minute it was: “Now! Long 
breath! Duck!” 

Once he ordered a halt oversharply. 
“Wait, here,” he commanded. ‘“There’s 
a blazing tree across the way just ahead. 
T’ve got to see what’s beyond it and 
what the chances are of getting by it.” 

She heard him splashing ahead, and 
presently splashing back again. She 
uncovered her eyes. The rush of the 
heat made her cry out with the pain of 
it. But in that brief minute she had 
seen René, his face blackened, the skin 
hanging in strips from his chin. 

“Don’t do that again,” he said irri- 
tably. “Don’t so much as lift a corner 
of that coat over your head.” 

“But you!’ she cried from the 
muffling depths of the water-sodden 
coat. “Your head isn’t covered at all.” 
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“One of us has got to see,” he said 
simply. “Come on!” 


URING one of their brief halts for 

breath she risked another covert 

look at that blackened, blistered face be- 
.side her. 

“I oughtn’t to have driven you into 
coming through this again,” she said 
contritely. “I didn’t know what it 
was.” 

“Afraid?” he asked succinctly. ‘Too 
much for you?” 

“No.” 

“Then it doesn’t matter about me.” 

The roar of the fire began to lessen. 
Through the stifling heat came now and 
again a puff of cool, soothing air. René 
splashed toward the bank, guiding her 
thither. 

“We're through,” he said. “You can 
take the coat off your head now.” 

They crawled from the water into a 
soggy, wooded swamp. Without a word 
he lifted her again in his arms and wal- 
lowed through it, now and again sinking 
to his knees in the black muck. So 
they reached the beginning of higher 
and firmer ground. He set her on her 
feet and, his arm through hers, guided 
her through the underbrush to an old 
logging road. 

“This’ll take us to the outskirts of 
Northboro,” he told her. “It’s five 
miles, maybe. Can you stand it?” 

“Yes, but let’s rest here first. And 
let me tear some strips out of my skirt 
and bandage your face.” 

Gingerly he fingered his blackened 
cheeks. 

“That’s nothing,” he said. 

The wavering light of the flames be- 
hind them made strange, jumpy shad- 
ows under the pines. 


E EAGLE HOUSE is on North- 
boro’s main street. The two di- 
sheveled figures reached it just as dusk 
was coming on. The wind being from 
the southwest again, the smoke-pall over 
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Northboro had cleared. The wide win- 
dows of the Eagle House office were 
open. Lights were aglow, and at a table 
near one of the open windows they saw 
five men playing pitch. There was a 
burst of laughter as one of them made 
a tremendously lucky ‘“‘smudge.” 

The girl suddenly gripped René’s arm. 
‘She was looking at the man who had 
just made the smudge—the man who 
was laughing the loudest of all the 
group. Every bit of color had gone 
from her face. She was trembling, but 
it was not the drenched clothes clinging 
clammily to her that made her shiver. 

“You said, René—you said he was 
ill,” she said chokingly. 

René hung his head. 

“Was he—was he afraid ?” she asked, 
her grip on the big man’s arm growing 
more tense, 

Still René said nothing. He shifted 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“You have been through it twice ; and 
I, a woman, have been through it, and 
he didn’t dare!” 

She stood there in the darkness out- 
side, staring at the man at the table. 

“Oh, come away!” she said. 

Without a word they walked up the 
street. 

“Did he get as far as the creek?” she 
asked at last. 

“Ves,” René admitted. 

“Did he turn back when he saw the 
fire across it, as I saw it first this after- 
noon?” 

“Yes,” he said simply again. 

Her teeth came together with a sharp 
click. She began walking faster. But 
suddenly she stopped short. She 
stepped in front of René Bouchard, her 
gray eyes shining. 

“This was to be my wedding-day, 
René,” she said. “It’s dreadfully bad 
luck to put off your wedding-day. I’m 
terribly superstitious about that. You’re 
a brave man, René Bouchard, and a 
good man. And isn’t that the Baptist 
parsonage just across the street?” 


ILLIAM ALMON WOLFF has written just about the best football story 


you ever read, for our next issue. Watch for it in the November BLUE 


BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale October 1st. 
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ENNERTON and I belong to 

that class of public discoursers 

which addresses audiences far 

more huge than those of Billy 
Sunday, the entire theatrical profession 
and all the “best-seller” novelists com- 
bined. We talk from magazine pages 
in the homy light of the evening lamp; 
we shout to our audience as it joy- 
tours through the billboarded country- 
side; we burn our messages across the 
black sky of city night; we make gala- 
mooded theater-goers forget music, 
perfume, romance and each other, while 
we chat of shoes and ships and sealing- 
wax. ‘“Udelova Cracker!” we say; 
“Good Evening, Have You Used Plum’s 
Dope?” and “Chew Yucamint Gum!” 
Heaven pity us, we write advertise- 
ments! 

We write them in a crowded, noisy 
room, called the ““Torture Chamber” by 
us, and the “copy-department of the 
Quaife Advertising Agency” by outsid- 
ers. We write in shirt-sleeves and in 
agony of spirit. We write to please 
ourselves, our keen-brained boss and 
the vendors of wares with whom our 
boss contracts to handle their advertis- 
ing. When we have pleased all of these, 
the real test comes. That is to please 


you. 
If you, Mr., Mrs., Miss or Master 
Anyreader, are made to stop, look and 


read by means of one of our inspired 
announcements, be it printed or painted 
or electric-bulbed, and if your eyes do 
not stray till they have telegraphed a 
new idea to your brain, and if that idea 
sometime, somehow, helps to make you 
form a new buying habit or strengthen 
an old one,—helps to make you send for 
a sample, or a salesman, or a catalogue, 
or a trial order, or a “reorder” of the 
goods we told you about in that an- 
nouncement,—then we have succeeded. 
Then we are satisfied and the keen- 
brained boss is satisfied; and the ven- 
dors who purchased the boss’ expert 
advice are satisfied enough to pay him 
a stiff fee just as joyously as a client 
pays the lawyer who wins his case. 
When all are satisfied, Pennerton and 
I are clapped on the back and told we 
are “crack copy-writers.” That’s what 
they call us—“copy-writers.” We pri- 
vately believe we should be known as 
trumpeters of commerce, uplifters of 
public taste, stimulators of national am- 
bition. But instead, they pay us school- 
teachers’ salaries for making fortunes 
for the boss’ clients—any of us will 
admit that—and call us merely “copy- 
writers.” 


OU probably have forgotten when 
and why you bought your first pair 
of Wearlong Rubber Heels. Try to re- 
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member. It was the first summer of 
the colored-shoe fad that you got into 
the habit of asking for ‘“Wearlongs,” 
wasn’t it? Doesn’t that bring back to 
your mind the picture of the two pairs 
of feet and ankles that for months 
marched down half the billboards and 
magazine back-covers that you looked 
at? One pair was straight, even-heeled 
and _ springy-looking, you remember, 
with a bit of tailored skirt above; the 
other pair crookedly clumped down on 
uneven heels in a way that almost made 
you hear the blows they were giving the 
concrete sidewalk. Then there were a 
few crisp sentences, you know, about 
Wearlong heels improving the carriage, 
the eight thousand “spine-clouts” in an 
average day’s walking, the claim that 
“Wearlong heels live up to their name,” 
and the extremely low price. Remem- 
ber, now? Well, Pennerton designed 
that advertisement. 

This is how that ankle advertisement 
happened: 

The crookedest pair of feminine 
ankles Pennerton had ever seen labored 
along on uneven heels just a few paces 
ahead of him as he took his lunch-hour 
constitutional one spring day. “Your 
ankles would be straight as a die, child,” 
he murmured to himself, “if you only 
kept yourself well heeled with Wear- 
longs.” That gave him an idea.- His 
eyes still on the heels, he jerked 
out a_ stiff-backed notebook and 
scribbled: “Wearlong Heels Keep 
Ankles Straight.” 

He jostled another noon-furloughed 
office-slave hurrying in the opposite 
direction, with such force as to shake 
out a burst of acid sarcasm. But he 
did not hear. 


ALL morning at the office he had been 
cudgeling his brain to get an idea 
for a back-cover illustration for wom- 
en’s magazines here. The back view of 
that girl’s tilted feet and ankles would 
be just the thing, he was thinking, his 
eyes fastened upon them, when sud- 
denly he stopped short, and his notebook 
dropped to the ground. 

A second pair of feet—trim, even- 
heeled, straight-ankled—had come trip- 
pingly from out a doorway and joined 
the crooked-heeled pair. Even before 
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Pennerton had raised his eyes, he knew 
by the thrill those slender, white-spatted 
ankles communicated to him that they 
could support no other figure in the 
world than the dainty one of Amy Dell. 

Mechanically he picked up the note- 
book, and the feel of it in his hand 
reminded him of something. Now, con- 
sider what ad-writing does to the mind 
of man: There, a few paces ahead of 
Pennerton, tripped the exquisite little 
lady of his dreams, whom he had neither 
seen, nor once ceased to think of, for 
five long weeks; his hands grew 
clammy; a little muscle that he never 
before knew he possessed was jerking 
in his temple. And, at a time like that, 
the sight of her trim ankles gave birth 
in his gyrating brain to an idea for the 
illustration of a back-cover advertise- 
ment ! 

“Cover illustration: backs of one 
neat pair and one crooked pair heels and 
ankles walking together,” he scrawled 
in his notebook. 

That done, Pennerton took himself in 
hand; he commanded himself to go up 
to Amy, speak to her in the friendly 
manner in which any chap would speak 
to any nice girl with whom he’d worked 
in the same office for more than a year. 
How was she to know, he mentally in- 
quired, that he was kept awake nights 
by the little blond image of her; that 
he spent miserable half-hours gazing 
into mirrors and scornfully telling him- 
self how insignificant his small, spare 
figure and plain, nervous-looking coun- 
tenance must look to her? He hastened 
his steps and got his hand halfway to 
his hat-brim, when— 5 

“Oh, no ye don’t, me gay bird!” 
boomed a grim voice, coming from far 
above Pennerton’s head. He felt him- 
self jerked about by one arm; his nose 
was grazed by a policeman’s star. 

“Oji’ve been watchin’ ye, ye poor, half- 
portion masher! Ye’ve been followin’ 
up wan o’ thim girruls fer the last fif- 
teen minutes. Come along now, or—” 

“Miss Dell!” called Pennerton des- 
perately. 


"THE owners of the contrasting heels 
wheeled about on them. She of the 
even pair came to him with outstretched 
hand. 
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“Mr. Pen, hello!” She smiled with 
amazement. ‘What on earth—” 

The officer of the law let go of Pen- 
nerton’s collar and moved rapidly 
away. 

“You see, he thought I was trying 
to—to flirt with you young ladies,” 
stammered Pennerton. 

“Wish I’d pretended not to know 
you,” declared Miss Dell severely. “I 
hardly do; it’s so long since I’ve seen 
you. Oh—Miss Brownell, I'd like you 
to know Mr. Pennerton—he used to be 
advertising manager at the office. Miss 
Brownell’s taken Polly’s place at the 
switch-board since you left, Mr. Pen.” 

The maiden of the crooked heels ac- 
knowledged the introduction in a way 
that necessitated no interruption of the 
rhythmic chewing action of her jaws, 
mentioned the fact that she must turn 
off at the corner they had just reached, 
and passed down the street and out of 
Pennerton’s life. 

His panic returned. Business, he 
confusedly decided, was the safest sub- 


ct. 

“That girl’s crooked heels gave me a 
first-rate idea for a Wearlong Rubber 
Heel ad,” he began. 

“Oh, you writing ads for some hated 
competitor of ours, Mr. Pen?” asked 
the girl with a deepening of incongru- 
ously unbusinesslike dimples. 

Pennerton’s eyes blazed through his 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“An hour after I’d told Anderson I 
was through working for him,” said 
Pennerton in a dour voice, “I applied 
for a job with the Quaife Advertising 
Agency and got it.” 

“The Quaife? That little concern!” 
exclaimed the girl, crumpling her pretty 
forehead. “Why, they can’t afford— 
that is—” 

“No, they can’t pay much,” inter- 
rupted Pennerton grimly; “I’m working 
for a third of what my salary was at 
Anderson’s ad-shop. But they handle 
the advertising for the new Wearlong 
Rubber Heel—used to be called the No- 
Jar Heel, you know. First thing I did 
on the new job was to change the name 
to ‘Wearlong;’ that’s the name I’d sug- 
gested for Anderson’s heels when his 
lawyer told him he’d have to give up the 
old ‘Softread’ name, you remember. 


By Marion McCrea 


Hope he’s satisfied now that he’s got 
his unique monicker hung on the heels. 
‘Anderson Rubber Heels!’ Did you 
ever in your life, Miss Dell, hear a 
punker trade name? That name was 
what started Anderson and me on our 
final battle—remember ?” 


sf S, I remember, Mr. Pen—all 
about it,” she replied in a low voice. 

“Then you also remember, don’t you,” 
went on Pennerton savagely, “that he 
said I was an ‘insignificant, starvation- 
waged old maid of a pencil-pusher,’ and 
that I’d undoubtedly remain such to the 
end of my ‘fussy little life’?” 

“Yes—you both lost your tempers 
horribly,” she replied accusingly. “But 
you know how the other men in the 
office have always deferred to Monty 
Anderson’s opinion since his father 
died ; you really ought to excuse Monty 
a bit, don’t you think?” 

“I wish,” answered Pennerton in a 
thick voice, “that you’d tell the charm- 
ing son of the late Anderson, Senior, for 
me, please, that I’m now with the Quaife 
Advertising Agency, on the job of writ- 
ing all the advertising copy for the 
Wearlong Rubber Heel. The Wearlong 
is the only heel on the market which re- 
tails at the same price as his. If Wear- 
long sales go up, Anderson sales go 
down. Well, I’m going to send them 
down, all right. Tell Anderson—” 

“Tell him yourself, please,” inter- 
rupted the girl wickedly. ‘‘He’s wait- 
ing for me just inside the door of this 
hotel.” 

Pennerton’s sallow face whitened, 
and he stopped short. Then to the girl’s 
astonishment, he stalked beside her into 
the hotel. A superbly tailored Adonis 
rose from one of the lobby chairs, wear- 
ing a smile of amazed geniality. Pen- 
nerton went directly to him. 

“As I like a fair fight, Anderson,” he 
began, “and as I know what slight pains 
you take to keep yourself posted on 
what your competitors are doing, I want 
to take advantage of this chance to tell 
you that I am now handling the Wear- 
long Rubber Heel advertising account. 
I’m doing it for the Quaife Advertising 
Agency, and I took a low-salaried posi- 
tion with them for the sole purpose of 
boosting Wearlong heels until your busi- 
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hess is completely and permanently 
smashed.” 

Anderson’s smile had changed to the 
ugly look of a big bully. 

“Oh, have a heart, man,” he sneered 
down at Pennerton. “You know my 
little business is capitalized at only about 
a hundred thousand. How much longer 
are you going to let me live, you poor, 
clock-punching—” 

“““Pencil-pusher,’” supplied Penner- 
ton with an obliging air and a purple 
face. “ ‘Poor, insignificant, starvation- 
waged old maid of a pencil-pusher’ is 
what you called me near the end of our 
last interview. You said I’d remain one 
all the rest of my ‘fussy little life.’ I 
sincerely hope I will—even you will un- 
derstand why, when I’ve pencil-pushed 
Anderson’s Rubber Heels completely off 
the business map. Good afternoon.” 


> 


NYONE in the land who wasn’t 
blind or unconscious during that 
spring can realize why Pennerton’s 
crooked-ankle advertising “brought 
home the bacon.” Nash, the agency 
artist, made a wonderfully striking 
sketch from Pennerton’s idea, and those 
two contrasting pairs of heels briskly 
stepping down the back-covers of April 
magazines, caught the eyes and the in- 
terest of readers of both sexes; they got 
themselves talked about, used in car- 
toons and imitated by other advertisers. 
Inquiries and trial orders began to pour 
in from every part of the country. 
Pennerton asked the Wearlong company 
for an increased appropriation for ad- 
vertising and got it. He worked eleven 
hours a day, preparing copy and weed- 
ing out and drilling the Wearlong 
company’s salesmen. The Wearlong 
factory began working a night shift. 
What maddened Pennerton as the 
strenuous weeks went by, was the fact 
that he was taking just as much busi- 
ness away from other heel manufac- 
turers as he was from Anderson. He 
realized that the Anderson company was 
holding its own because it was putting 
out some excellent advertising — in 
which he recognized the clever little 
hand of his former assistant, Amy Bell. 
One inspired afternoon he thought of a 
sure way of putting a stop to it, and he 
dictated the following note: 
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Mr. M. S. Anderson: I beg to suggest 
that hereafter you write all of your own 
advertising matter absolutely unassisted. 
I make this suggestion because I know 
you are asininely conceited enough to act 
upon it immediately, and the worthless 
rot you will write will be of the greatest 
possible assistance to me in my work of 
putting you out of business. 


Pennerton knew his man. Anderson 
must have written and sent copy for an 
advertisement to the newspapers within 
an hour after he received the note, for 
all of the afternoon papers for the fol- 
lowing afternoon day contained a half- 
page Anderson Rubber Heel advertise- 
ment of unmistakable authorship. Not 
a bit of the white space purchased for 
it had been wasted by being left uncov- 
ered with printers’ ink. In the center 
was a cut of the Anderson Rubber Heel 
office and factory building. : 

The text opened with “Back in 1871, 
when the late Montgomery Stilwell 
Anderson, of the celebrated Anderson 
family of Ohio, entered the rubber- 
goods business—” and ended with a fac- 
simile reproduction of Anderson’s sig- 
nature. In the single glance that any 
normal newspaper reader would give to 
it, the thing looked like an advertise- 
ment for factory property. 


ENNERTON almost shed tears of 

, joy upon that advertisement. 

“What must she think of it?” he 
gloated. She, business-wise maiden 
that she was, held saner, more practical 
views on advertising than many of the 
“publicity experts” he knew. “I can’t 
small-talk, and I can’t flirt, and I can’t 
—look, but, by George, I can think 
straight. And I could make Amy Dell 
happy,” he added wistfully. 

Nash, the artist, tapped the back of 
Pennerton’s head with a T-square. 

“D’you realize you’ve been talking 
aloud to yourself, Pen?” he demanded 
with anxiety. “Last time I found my- 
self thinking audibly, I quit calling on 
the girl and tried out the safety-in-num- 
bers idea. But that rubberheelomania 
of yours seems different; it'll land you 
in a little soft-walled room if you don’t 
let up on it.” 

Pennerton contemplated the artist’s 
breezy figure with morose admiration. 
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“You could quit!” he marveled. “My 
trouble is that I can’t even get the cour- 
age to begin calling on the girl!” 

“Girl!” shouted the youth; “why, you 
are human!” He plumped himself 
down on Pennerton’s desk, with a smile 
so wide and sudden that his sympa- 
thetically moving ears dislodged the 
two camel’s-hair brushes he habitually 
carried over them. ‘What’s the trouble 
—quarrel, mother, rival—” 

“That’s it—rival,” interrupted Pen- 
nerton, responding pathetically to the 
youngster’s air of expert knowledge. 
“Six feet two, Nash, Darrow-collar ad 
face; four-figure monthly income—for 
a while yet.” 

“Any sense?” 

“Enough to keep the brainiest girl in 
Chicago amused,” answered Pennerton 
bitterly. “But—well, he wrote this 
Anderson Rubber Heel ad, Nash.” 


"THE artist gave the advertisement one 
look 


“Pen,” he wailed, “you darn likable, 
criminally modest old imbecile, you can 
beat the time of a nit-wit like that if 
you only half try. For heaven’s sake, 
man, don’t let him get her! He mightn’t 
starve her or beat her or disgrace her— 
he’d do worse; he’d bore her to hyster- 
ics. You wouldn’t, old man. And she 
probably knows it. But how’s the girl 
going to give you any evidence of know- 
ing that or anything else, if she never 
sees you? I ask you.” - 

Pennerton stared at the youth, his 
face working; then he banged his lit- 
tered desk-top a mighty blow and 
reached for the telephone. 

“What’s the idea?” queried Nash 
quickly. 

“The idea is that you’re right, Nash. 
I’ve been an imbecile. I’ve got to see 
her—to-night. I’m going to ask her to 
go to dinner with me.” 

“Holy cow—don’t do that, Pen!” 
warned Nash. “It’s after six o’clock 
now. A bid like that would make her 
mad—take it from me. Quit jiggling 
that receiver. Maisie’s killed the 
switch-board and gone home.” —_- 

Pennerton hung up the receiver. 

“T’ve changed my mind, anyway,” he 
said. “I’m going to send a note by 
Buddy. A writing job’s the only propo- 
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sition I can handle with any sort of 
class.” : 

With his experienced eyes full of 
misgiving, Nash watched Pennerton as 
he closed his eyes and went into one of 
the “copy trances” which always pre- 
ceded his important tasks of composi- 
tion; then he went resignedly to the 
door and shouted down the corridor to 
Buddy that there would probably be a 
quarter in it for any bright boy who 
would wait overtime to deliver a note 
for Mr. Pennerton and bring back a 
reply. 

At any time for months previous, 
thought Nash, Pennerton would have 
used the time of waiting for the return 
of Buddy, in combing the magazines 
for good rubber-heel advertisements; 
he now consumed it in a totally unnec- 
essary visit to that beauty-parlor of the 
male of the species—the barber-shop. 
On his return, Buddy approached Pen- 
nerton with new respect. 

“Sa-ay, she was a peach-melber!” he 


enthused. 

A MOMENT later Pennerton had 
silently tossed Buddy a quarter and 

Nash the dainty note of reply and 

stalked gloomily to the window. The 

note was as follows: 


So sorry, but I already have a delight- 
ful engagement for dinner—for which I’m 
late. But I must take time to congrat- 
ulate you on that wonderful advertise- 
ment in this week’s Neopolitan Maga- 
zine. Why, it would almost make me 
put Wearlongs on my new blue suede 
pumps—if I could get blue ones! 


“She needn’t have taken the trouble 
to say she had a delightful engagement,” 
complained Pennerton miserably. 

Nobly restraining his “I told you so,” 
Nash handed the note back to Penner- 
ton, who tore it slowly into shreds, with- 
out giving it another glance. 

“Huh—guess you’d say ‘delightful’ 
too,” scoffed Buddy, “if you wuz a girl, 
and there wuz a silk-lined matinée-idol 
guy with a pound of ice on his little 
finger, tellin’ yuh to please hurry—and 
a big baby of a Tierce-Sparrow limo 
waiting outside!” i 

Pennerton glared at the innocent 
youngster; then he ripped off his coat, 
got out his big steel agate rule, about 
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ten pencils and a folder marked “Wear- 
long Heels—Miscellaneous Data.” 

“Going to put in some overtime?” 
inquired Nash superfluously. 

“IT am. To-night and every night 
from now on, until the last existing pair 
of Anderson Rubber Heels is crumbled 
to dust on the shelf of some jay store- 
keeper. Anderson’d better enjoy his 
‘limo’ and his ‘ice’ and his winsome rai- 
ment while he has ’em. I’ve been only 
half trying to smash his business, up to 
now. From now on, just watch me!” 


{7 is not easy to smash a well-estab- 
lished business that has been intelli- 
gently advertised for years. Pennerton 
demonstrated the fact that one good 
man, by devoting from twelve to six- 
teen hours a day to the work of adver- 
tising a twenty-thousand-dollar corpo- 
ration, like the Wearlong Rubber Heel 
Company, can put it into the hundred- 
thousand-dollar class in a few months. 
But Anderson remained unsmashed. 

Then, one torrid July morning, while 
he moiled over the color-proof of a 
street-car advertisement depicting a 
woman wearing yellow-and-white sport- 
shoes, a mysterious something connected 
up with the rubber-heel obsession in his 
brain, and in a flash his Big Idea was 
whirring in full operation. It pulled 
him to his feet ; to the silent company of 
scribes, he ringingly announced: 

“Colored rubber heels!” 

They all jerked up their heads and 
roared. 

“Good little thought, Pen—go to it,” 
they encouraged. 

“Go to it,” he immediately did, and 
he kept at it in a way that broke all his 
previous records for ad-shop slavery. 

One August night while Nash worked 
unusually late, Pennerton came into the 
shop and showed him the results—a 
few proofs for striking colored maga- 
zine insets and newspaper pages, and 
a salesman’s sample case filled with rub- 
ber heels. There were heels of every 
color that Nash had seen in a shoe 
since the colored-footwear craze began, 
and of a good many colors that he had 
not seen—heels in dull and glossy fin- 
ished edge; heels in all sizes, from the 
dress-shoe to the sport-shoe—for men’s 
shoes as well as women’s. 
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“D’you mean to say you expect any 
sane man to fall for these?’ gasped 
Nash, holding up a man’s-size pair of 
fuer heels, brightest emerald in 

ue. 

“Surest thing you know!’ replied 
Pennerton wearily. “This season’s fad 
for men’s colored sport-shoes will make 
these heels a riot. Just you watchfully 
wait and see.” 


O weeks later a delegation of 
cheerily garbed, grinning males de- 
scended upon the offices of the Quaife 
agency the Friday afternoon before the 
short Labor-Day vacation, demanding 
to see Pennerton. While waiting for 
him, they made the reception-room 
their home and topped each other’s sell- 
ing yarns in a baritone chorus which 
made work impossible throughout the 
offices, as only a company of road-sales- 
men can. When Pennerton appeared, 
the rotund Ratty, Wearlong’s star road- 
man, leaped up and silenced his com-’ 
panions with a cheer-master’s gesture. 

“What’s the matter with Pennerton?” 
he demanded. 

“FHe’s all right!” they boomed, crowd- 
ing around Pennerton, wringing his 
hands, smiting his back. 

“What the—why the love-feast?” he 
gasped. 

The slangy babel rose again. 

“We could kiss you—you darned 
young wizard, you—you’re making us 
rich. Wearlong’s going to be a man- 
eating, law-busting rubber-heel trust— 
wait till you see my sales since those col- 
ored-heel ads hit the nation—sizzling 
skyrockets! Why, boy—” 

Ratty’s brogue triumphed above the 
leather-lunged roar. 

“Oh, dry up, boys—Pennerton here 
doesn’t know whether we’re strikin’ or 
crazy with the heat,” he bellowed hap- 
pily. “The meat of the story is this, 
Pen: That Wearlong campaign 0’ 
yours has made the whole bloomin’ 
country forget that there ever was any 
other brand of rubber heel made. In 
the last two weeks dealers have ordered 
about three times as many Wearlong 
heels as they have of Wingwalk, Acme, 
Velvetstep, Anderson’s and all the oth- 
ers combined. And we’ve come straight 
up here off the road to tell you about 
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it and thank you for the strongest 
backin’-up in national advertisin’ that a 
bunch o’ salesmen ever had—that’s all. 
We want to—” 

“Boys,” suddenly broke in Pennerton, 
“do you want to do me the biggest favor 
anybody could?” 

“Just name it, man!” Ratty led the 
eager chorus. 

“Bust Anderson!” obeyed Pennerton 
tensely. “Put Anderson’s Rubber Heels 
clean off the business map. Concen- 
trate on Anderson'and forget the other 
competitors till he’s smashed.” 

An astonished silence was broken by 
Schiefergold, the oldest of the road- 
men, 

“Why care who we take business 
away from,” he puzzled, “just so we 
grab it for Wearlong?” 


PENNERTON’S thin face crimsoned, 
but he looked determinedly into the 
questioning eyes of the little group. 
“Boys, there’s a girl,” he confessed 
heroically. “Anderson’s rushing her. 
If you’ve ever seen Anderson, you can 
picture how I stack up against him as a 
Romeo. Any money I may make or 
Anderson may lose wont mean anything 
—she isn’t that kind of a girl. But 
Anderson once succeeded in making me 
look even more insignificant to her than 
I really am—if you can imagine it. 
Before I make a single move to try to 


get her to notice my existence once 


more, I must get Anderson’s business 
smashed. It’s a job of work I’ve laid 
out for myself to clean up first—under- 


stand? I’ve got to do it to show her 
and. Anderson—and myself. See now, 
boys?” 

They fell upon him. 


Oh, cut out the back-slapping, 
bunch, and get back to the business-as- 
usual idea,” ordered Schiefergold. 
“Pennerton, Anderson’s almost as good 
as smashed already,” he went on, his 
jetty eyes gleaming with relish of the 
selling fight. “You'll realize it when 
you’ve had a chance to go over to the 
office and look over our sales-records 
for thé past two weeks. You didn’t 
need to tell us to, put his heels out of 
the game—it’s working out that way 
naturally. 

“Pve been talking with Corboy—An- 
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derson’s star city-man. His commis- 
sions have dropped to next to nothing. 
He and every other live salesman 
Anderson has came over to our office 
this afternoon, begging to be taken on 
our sales-force—on a straight commis- 
sion or any old basis—and the boss put 
’em on. They’ve broken the news to 
Anderson by this time. Get the au- 
thority from our office, then go over and 
make Anderson an offer for what’s left 
of his business, and I bet he’s ‘panicky 
enough right now to take you up on 
it!” 

Pennerton smiled ponderingly. “I'll 
have to get the ‘authority’ of only two 
thirds of the Wearlong powers that be, 
Schiefergold,” he tranquilly answered. 
“You see, with what little capital I’ve 
saved out of a misspent life, a lot of 
nerve and the threat to quit writing 
their ads, I succeeded yesterday in 
making the revered Wearlong company 
give me a third interest in itself. Now, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t stop me while 
my nerve’s good,” he begged, heading 
off the renewed hubbub of congratula- 
tion. “I’m going over to Anderson and 
offer to buy him out right now. I'll talk 
to my partners later. Wait around for 
me—I wont be long.” 


ENNERTON wasn’t “long.” In less 
than half an hour, he came in, wear- 
ing a little-boyish attempt ata smile. 

“Anderson’s just told me to go to the 
devil, so I’ve come straight back to 
you,” he chaffed ruefully. “That ninny 
wont have sense enough to get panicky 
till he reads a bankruptcy notice posted 
on his front door. You’ve got to help 
me put one there. And the day Ander- 
son goes out of business, you’re all going 
to get wired orders to come back here to 
attend a jubilee dinner, whether you 
have to come from South Chicago or 
from South America, to do it!” : 

“You’re going to throw that party in 
about two months from now, Penner- 
ton,” volunteered Schiefergold quietly. 

Nash and Pennerton idled about the 
office until long after quitting-time that 
evening. 

“Let’s go—you haven’t done a lick of 
work since that bunch of salesmen left 
here, anyway, Pennerton,” remarked 
Nash in mock shock. 
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“Can’t—I’ll have to stay to interview 
some copy-writers I asked the Adver- 
tising Association to send over.” 

“Ah, but why the dreaminess? Did 
you see her this afternoon on your fly- 
ing visit to Anderson’s office?” inquired 
Nash. 

“T did not—for which I thank heaven. 
I don’t want to see her until I’ve earned 
back my self-respect. According to that 
keen-looking Schiefergold person, that'll 
be in only about two months, now—” 


NASH spun around to see what vision 

could possibly be causing the trans- 
formation that he suddenly saw in Pen- 
nerton’s face. 

One of the most eye-satisfying blonde 
girls that Nash’s critical stare had ever 
rested upon, somehow had managed to 
walk inaudibly down half the length of 
the hard-floored ad-shop. She and Pen- 
nerton stood so long staring mutely at 
each other that Nash had time to note 
that the distance from her modishly 
hatted fair head to her trim, white- 
spatted, rubber-heeled shoes, was so 
short as to make Pennerton’s dimen- 
sions look positively heroic by compari- 
son; that her gray eyes had about them 
a look of clear-visioned experience, and 
that they were now fixed on Pennerton’s 
twitching overwork-hollowed face with 
an expression that was positively ma- 
ternal and something more. Finally she 
went to Pennerton’s desk, and he let 
her shake his hand. 

“Nat Mayer, of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation, told me you needed some copy- 
men,” she smiled, dimpling the ma- 
ternal expression out of existence. “TI 
want a new position. My brain’s get- 
ting atrophied because my respected 
employer insisted on writing every 
word of his own copy for weeks; and 
besides, things over there look so 
shaky— Do you know your Wear- 
long campaign’s almost put Monty An- 
derson out of business?” she accused 
severely. 

“T confidently hope within the next 
two months to accomplish the object I 
once mentioned to you—that of putting 
‘the Anderson Rubber Heel Company 
into bankruptcy,” glowered Pennerton. 

“Oh, do leave poor ‘Beauty’ Ander- 
son the remains of his business to play 
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with!” she begged in real solicitude. 

“Why, he simply isn’t capable of making 

a living at anything else. You know the 

kind of a brain he has!” 

: Pennerton had gone shakily toward 
er, 

“Amy, if you realize so well the men- 
tal capacity of that—how could you put 
up with so much of his society—dinners 
and all that!” 


: | HE girl tittered engagingly. 

“Out of about two hundred invi- 
tations with which Monty Anderson has 
honored me, I’ve accepted exactly three. 
Those were for luncheons, which I 
couldn’t refuse, because he said he was 
making ’em for the purpose of talkin 
business—and talk business he did— 
saw to that. But do promise to let him 
live. Wearlong’ll get rich enough, even 
if poor Monty does go on filling the few 
backwoods orders that’ll keep coming 
in from the kind of people who form 
only one set of buying habits in a life- 
time, you know. Please do—he’s tried 
to be nice to me.” 

“T promise,” replied Pennerton diz- 
zily. “T’ll call off the salesmen and tell 
them to let Anderson die a natural . 
death. If you asked it, Amy, I’d even 
try to stop the sale of Wearlong heels 
forever.” 

“T was awfully glad for an excuse 
to come up here,” interrupted Amy 
“IT wanted to abuse you, but 
you look so pitiful, I haven’t the heart. 
Been ill, or what in the world’s the 
trouble?” 

When Pennerton was not talking 
business, the expressions of his worn 
face were as transparent as those of a 
child’s. Nash literally saw him prepare 
half a dozen perfunctory replies and 
reject them all in a mighty surge of 
yearning. 

“The trouble’s been just—you,” he 
huskily confessed. 

Nash bolted for his desk and grabbed 
his coat from a chair-back. “Given a 
ghost of a start, you certainly work 
fast, old man,” he was chuckling under 
his breath. The girl’s bonny face had 
become so frankly tender that he alarm- 
edly saw she was going to “work” just 
as fast as Pennerton. 

“But why didn’t you ever try to see 
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me—why didn’t you— Oh, what does it 
matter why, you poor, shy, sick, wonder- 
ful, sensitive thing!” 

Before he had had time to go the 
length of the room, and before Pen- 
nerton had made a single movement, 
Nash saw the silk-sleeved, tender arms 
of that dainty little feminist go swiftly 
around Pennerton. 


NASH found himself outside the 
copy-department door, grinning like 
a jack-o’-lantern. Gradually he became 
conscious that for a full minute there 
had been standing before him some sort 
of male human being who was demand- 
ing to see Mr. Pennerton. 

From the copy-department, Nash 
heard a stifled laugh, and the door 
opened behind him. 

“Right here, Anderson,” said Pen- 
nerton. “What’s on your large mind?” 

“T want to talk to you—privately,” 
answered the picturesque young man, 
glancing significantly down from his 
spectacular height upon Nash. 

Nash promptly turned into the copy- 
department. As he pushed open the 
door, Miss Amy Dell reeled away from 
it. 

“I was going to listen at the keyhole,” 
she explained superfluously. 

Nash disapprovingly regarded her. 

“Pardon me for telling you this, Miss 
Dell, but you deserve it,” he began. 
“You’ve needlessly caused old Pen a 
good deal of heartache. May I ask why 
you turned down the one and only din- 
ner invitation he ever got up the cour- 
age to extend? You needn’t tell me un- 
less you want to, but I confess I’m 
curious.” 

“We-ll, you see, I did have an engage- 
ment,” she answered demurely. “It was 
with Mother. Mr. Anderson drove me 
over in his car to meet her train. I 
was furious with Will Pennerton for 
sending me a fiddler’s invitation like 
that after he’d completely neglected me 
for weeks. So I wrote him a frosty 
note—but you seem to have seen that 
note.” 

“Why, y-yes,” stammered Nash, try- 
ing to pull out his imbedded foot. 
“There certainly was nothing in it you 
could possibly object to having Pen 
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show me—” He broke off, trying to 
recollect just what had been in that lit- 
tle note. Let’s see, he thought, there 
was a line or two congratulating Pen on 
some ad he’d written—she’d said the ad 
had made her want to put Wearlong 
heels on her new shoes—blue shoes. 
Nash threw back his head and roared. 

“Pennerton thinks,” he  chortled, 
“that the colored-heel idea came to him 
out of the blue sky. You see, he read 
that note of yours only once; it sad- 
dened him so that he tore it up with- 
out looking at it again.” 

“Sh-sh!” she warned, coming close 
to him. “Would you believe it? I 
loyally suggested that colored-heel idea 
to Monty Anderson, and when he failed 
to, pay the slightest attention to it, I 
felt free to—” 


PENNERTON breezed back, choking 
with laughter. 

“The Anderson Rubber Heel Com- 
pany is no more!” he announced. “It 
was absorbed five minutes ago by the 
Wearlong company !” 

“Will Pennerton! 
ised!” cried Amy. 

“But Anderson turned down your 
offer not four hours ago,” gasped Nash. 

“Anderson’s going to be a movie 
star!” shouted Pennerton. ‘Some 
screen-girlie gave him the idea at tea 
an hour ago. They immediately com- 
municated with her boss—Hapgood of 
the Effenkay—who’s seen Monty’s 
beauty, and offered him a job as an 
extra, till he’s learned the ropes. Too 
slow for Monty. He’s going to take 
the few thousand his outfit is worth to 
the Wearlong company, and set up as 
his own angel—star himself! He'll 
probably get rich—the beautiful doll! 
He’s crazy with joy. Loathes business 
—I can’t understand how he stood it 
this long. Why, would you, believe it, 
when I tried to carry out my vow to put 
the fear of ‘pencil-pushing’ into his pea- 
cock’s soul before he got away from me, 
1 found he’d hardly even heard of my 
colored-heel idea!” 

Amy Dell gave Nash a look that 
sealed their unspoken pact forever. 

“It was a wonderful idea, Will, 
dear!” she marveled, shining-eyed. 


After you prom- 
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CHAPTER I 
In a Grrv’s KEEPING 


s ISS MARCH, you are keep- 
ing something back.” 
“Mr. Cran, I have an- 
swered your questions as 
fully as I could.” 

“You have told me nothing at all— 
nothing I did not know.” 

They faced each other across the 
broad writing-table in the spacious, 
lofty, shaded room—a pale shrunken, 
aged little man in a black velvet dress- 
ing-gown and skullcap, and a fresh, 
straight, blonde, blue-eyed girl in a 
white linen frock. The time was late 
summer, the scene the library of an old 
mansion in Highgate. 

The voice of Rufus Cran held nei- 
ther anger nor reproach; it came quietly, 
evenly, as one simply stating a convic- 
tion. That of Joan March was not so 
calm, but it betrayed anxiety rather than 
alarm or resentment, and the girl’s atti- 
tude was wholly dignified. 

“As my secretary,” he resumed at 
last, “don’t you think it is your duty to 
tell me all you know?” 

At that her color ebbed; yet her re- 
ply came clearly, steadily. “As my em- 
ployer,” she said respectfully, “you 
have the right to dismiss me I—I 
shall not insist on the month’s notice.” 

The thin, pallid lips twitched almost 
imperceptibly ; the sunken eyes left her 
face to rove idly round the apartment 
wherein the man had spent so much of 
his life. It was a handsomely decorated 
place, red predominating, and expen- 
sively and solidly furnished. Two of 
the walls were lined with books—books 
of all sizes and all ages; and practically 
every book had to do with one or an- 
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other, several or all, of the precious 
metals known to science.. A large safe 
in the angle of the wall carrying the 
wide window and that holding the fire- 
place contained manuscripts on the same 
subject. 

But Rufus Cran was no mere student. 
If he had the eyes of a dreamer, he 
had the mouth of a practical man. For 
near forty years, within his shabby- 
enough offices in Hatton Garden, he had 
been dealing in the precious metals 
themselves—certain of them worth their 
weight in gold over and over again. He 
had never married, never gone into so- 
ciety. Some said he was enormously 
wealthy, and a miser; others declared he 
spent all his profits on those rare and 
costly books. 


OAN MARCH, bracing herself, 

waited for him to speak. His keen 
gaze was upon her again before she was 
ready. 

“Miss March, I offer you five thou- 
sand dollars for a straight answer to my 
last question. Where, at the present 
moment, is my nephew Douglas 
Grant?” 

Sick at heart, the girl rose and said: 

“T am sorry I cannot tell you, Mr. 
Cran; and now I must ask you to ac- 
cept my resignation.” 

“And I beg to offer you, Miss March, 
my congratulations on your ability to 
keep a secret. Kindly shake hands and 
sit down again. I have much to say tc 
you. I am going to trust you in a great 
matter.” 

She took the proffered hand, and sank 
upon her chair, shaken and mystified. 

“You must not think of deserting me 
just yet,” he said; and he added a little 
sadly: “You will be relieved of your 
duties here soon enough.” He cleared 
his throat. “Meanwhile I ask you to 
trust me. The subject is still my 
nephew, but you need not speak unless 
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you wish. In the first place, you are 
of course aware of the reason why my 
nephew left my employment—and my 
friendship—so hastily two years ago?” 

“T have heard a reason,” she answered 
in a low voice. “I am sure it is not the 
true one.” 

“Ah! You knew my nephew well?” 

“He was a frequent visitor to this 
house, Mr. Cran.” 

“You were friends?” 

She drew herself up. ‘“Friends— 
nothing more, I assure you.” 

“Pardon my curiosity; it is not idle. 
You have heard, no doubt, that a dis- 
crepancy came to light in certain ac- 
counts,—fifteen hundred dollars to be 
precise,—and that immediately there- 
after my nephew went—disappeared.” 

“Ves, I have heard all that.” 

“And disbelieved it! Very well! 
Yesterday I received, by registered mail 
an envelope containing fifteen hundred 
doilars in bank-notes, along with a sin- 
gle line of writing, which said: ‘Re- 
paid by Douglas Grant.’ . . . . Now do 
you still disbelieve?” 

An exclamation of distress escaped 
her. 

“Well, Miss March?” 

“No! I don’t believe that he took 
the money.” 

“What faith!” said Rufus Cran gen- 
tly. “But if he didn’t take the money, 
why should he return it?” 

_ She shook her head. “He did not 
take it; that is all I know.” 

He leaned toward her. “And that is 
all J know, Miss March, but I wish to 
God I had known it sooner!” 

“Oh, you believe in him!” she cried. 

“Thanks to lately discovered evidence 


in his favor,” he replied 
with a note of bitterness. 
“Until a week ago I be- 
lieved him guilty. But why 
on earth,” he abruptly de- 
manded, “didn’t the boy put 
up some defense? Why did he run 
away? And of all absurd things, why 
has he sent me fifteen hundred dollars? 
Now you understand why I want to 
find him.” 

Joan wiped her eyes. 
you have learned the truth... .. 
the postmark give you no hint?” 

“New York—the Bronx.” 

“Ah!” She considered a moment. ° 
“Mr. Cran, I can tell you this much; I 
do not think he mailed it himself, for 
I’m sure he is not in New York. Oh, 
I wish I could tell you where he is!” 


“T’m so glad 
Did 


HE regarded her hopefully — then 
sighed. ‘I must respect your rea- 
son, whatever it is, for this odd silence. 
But could not you let him know that I 
have discovered the truth? I want him 
back—quickly. You could write.” 

“Tt would be my first letter to Mr. 
Grant,” she answered a little stiffly. 
“Forgive me!” she went on, “but I must 
warn you not to count on his coming 
back. IJ—I know of only one thing 
which would insure his return.” 

“Tell me!” 

“T cannot.” 

“Then send word I am dying.” 

“Mr. Cran!” 

“Tt is the truth; I am very ill. But I 
have neither the desire nor the time to 
discuss that now.” He looked at his 
watch. “Stormont and Lismore will be 
here directly. Miss March, I only ask 
that you will do what you can for a— 
an old man’s peace of mind.” 

“Mr. Cran, you are not fit to see 
people and talk business to-day. They 
may not have started. Let me phone the 
office—” . 
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“I must see Stormont and Lismore. 
Afterward I will rest. By the way, you 
and Lottie Lismore are as good friends 
as ever, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes. Surely—” 

“Continue to be Lottie’s friend. I 
would not hurt—”’ He paused and 
opened a drawer in the table. “But I’m 
forgetting,” he resumed with a sharp 
change of tone. “I want you to watch 
what I do now, Miss March, and to re- 
member.” He took forth a large sheet 
of handmade paper covered with his 
own large, clumsy writing, and picked 
up the scissors from the pen-tray. 

“Pray observe!” he said then. “I 

divide this sheet into three strips, cut- 
ting from bottom to top. So! The two 
outer strips I put away in the drawer, 
but the middle strip I place in this linen 
envelope, which is already directed to 
my nephew. I seal the envelope... .. 
Finally”—his voice had become impress- 
ive—‘I commit the packet to your care. 
Take it, Miss March, and give it to 
Douglas immediately he returns. On no 
account is it to be forwarded to him. 
Should he not return within six months 
from to-day, which will mean that he 
refused to return for my sake,—and I 
‘depend on your letting him know of my 
‘state——you must burn it unopened. 
.... You will accept the trust, and 
give me your promise—will you not? 
For as surely as I am speaking to you 
now, I shall be gone long, long before 
the six months are expired.” 
Of course I will 
do as you ask, and thank you for trust- 
ing me. Only if this’—she glanced 
down at the packet—“is in any way 
precious—” 

“There are always risks,’ he re- 
marked, “but I have preferred to leave 
it in your charge. Precious or other- 
wise, I believe it will be safe with you. 
But mention it to nobody.” He sighed. 
“The boy might have had some thought 
for an old man. I admire him, but I 
can’t wholly forgive him.” 


SERVANT entered to announce 
that Mr. Stormont and Mr. Lis- 
more were in the drawing-room. 
“When I ring, show them in here,” 
said Rufus Cran. He turned back to 
his secretary. “I shall not require you 
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while they are here. But,” he went 
on, “I have still much to say to you. 
Dine with me to-night, and we will talk 
afterward. And in case I forget then, 
my thanks now, my dear, for the cheer 
you have brought into my poor life these 
last two years. Farewell.” 

Impulsively she held out her hand. 
“Oh, Mr. Cran, if I could only—” 

With an old-fashioned air of homage 
he took her fingers to his lips; then he 
rose, conducted her to the door and 
bowed her out. 


CHAPTER II 
A Pair oF SCOUNDRELS 


CAREFUL observer would 
A have noted that neither of the 

two men, as they entered, was 
quite at his ease. Harold Lismore, big, 
ruddy, fair, was painfully solemn-look- 
ing; while Daniel Stormont, slight, dap- 
per, dark, followed, smiling with what 
seemed unnecessary geniality. 

These two men were middle-aged: 
Lismore was fifty, and in a clear light 
looked every year of it; Stormont was 
five years younger, and passed for forty 
at the most. 

“Hot, isn’t it?’ the latter remarked 
with a nod of greeting, and appeared to 
search for a suitable seat. 

Lismore thought he did better than 
his companion when he advanced to the 
writing-table, from which Mr. Cran had 
not risen, saying: 

“Sorry you didn’t feel equal to town 
to-day. I trust—” 

“Thanks, Please be seated——but first 
kindly turn the key in the door and 
draw the curtain across it..... Mr. 
Stormont, I regret having to ask you 
not to smoke your cigarette in this room. 
ham not well.” 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure. Must be get- 
ting absent-minded,” said Stormont, 
hastily pocketing his gold case. 

There was a silence, not long but im- 
pressive. Then, without lifting his eyes 
from some papers on the table, Rufus 
Cran began to speak. 

“What I have to say is better said 
here than in my office—which, by the 
way I shall never enter again. But of 
that more presently.” <A gesture re- 
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questing silence. “Pray allow me to 
proceed. In the first place, I have news 
of my nephew.” He paused, his head 
still bowed, and one would have fancied 
he was listening. Perhaps he did hear 
the sharply drawn breath of Harold 
Lismore. Daniel Stormont altered his 
attitude very slightly and soundlessly. 

“My nephew,” he continued, “has 
sent me fifteen hundred dollars—noth- 
ing more. I am still in the dark as to 
his whereabouts and his occupation, but 
I have reason to believe that he is 
abroad, though the money was mailed 
in New York..... Well, gentlemen, 
what do you think about it?” 

“Tt must have been a blow, Mr. Cran,” 
said Stormont readily. “I confess I 
have always suspected you of indulging 
secret—and very natural—hopes of his 
clearing himself ; but now, unhappily, he 
has condemned himself.” 

“Condemned himself,” echoed Lis- 
more in a mere whisper. 


TORMONT shot him a warning 

glance while he added gravely: ‘At 
the same time, may we not also say that 
he has—to some extent, at least—re- 
deemed himself ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Lismore eagerly. 
“Redeemed himself—that’s it!” 

“Tt struck me as very odd,” Rufus 
Cran remarked as if to himself, “that 
he should have sent me fifteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“Odd, Mr. Cran?” said Stormont 


softly. “I should call it—” 
“When he does not owe me one 
penny !” 


An inarticulate soufid—it might have 
been a groan—came from Lismore. 

“Come, come, Mr. Cran,” Stormont 
interposed quickly, “you are forget- 
ting. Lismore and I would be the last 
to remind you of that unfortunate event 
of two years ago—” He _ stopped 
short. 

Rufus Cran had at last raised his 
eyes, and even in that doubtful light 
there was something deadly in their 
gaze. Yet his voice was cold and level. 


“Stormont, Lismore, you know as _ 


well as I do—and you-knew from the 
beginning, and left me in ignorance— 
that Douglas Grant never touched, un- 
lawfully, a penny of mine!” 
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“My God!” muttered Lismore, look- 
ing ready to collapse. 

But Stormont, though white, kept his 
wits and said with a fair semblance of 
haughtiness : 

“Really, my dear sir, I must beg of 
you to weigh your words! You are 
flying in the face of facts. Permit me 
to ask you two questions: first, why did 
your nephew disappear; second, why 
has he sent you the fifteen hundred?” 

“You have the better of me, and I 
may never know how to answer those 
questions. Yet sometimes I imagine I 
have guessed.” Rufus Cran looked 
hard at Lismore. 

“No, no!” cried the big man, writh- 
ing. His colleague snarled at him. 

“Silence!” commanded Rufus Cran. 
“T have been making discoveries of 
late—strange but bitterly true discov- 
eries, and the time has come to make 
an end. I accuse you both—” 

Stormont sprang to his feet. “Be 
careful, Mr. Cran; I warn you to be 
careful! You love your business, and 
you know you cannot carry it on—” 

“My business comes to an end at 
noon to-morrow! At that hour my law- 
yers will take charge, preparatory to 
winding up. They will pay you and Mr. 
Lismore the agreed three months’ 
salaries.” 


“But this is insufferable! We have 
served you for twenty years!” 
“Yes,—but . be seated, Mr. Stor- 


mont,—you have both served me for 
twenty years, and for many of those 
years I have regarded you as my right 
and left hands, and trusted you as such. 
‘Also I have treated you, I think, 
generously.” 

“We are not complaining of that,” 
Stormont said sullenly as he resumed 
his seat. - “Only—” 

“And now, but for one thing, and 
that no merit of yours, I would with- 
out mercy break you both!” He paused, 
his fingers playing lightly on the blot- 
ting-pad. 

Stormont opened his mouth, but no 
word came forth; Lismore sat huddled, 
inert, his gaze on the floor. 


RUFUS CRAN, still in that cold, 
level voice, continued : 
“When you agreed to serve me, you 
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also agreed to have no speculative deal- 
ings on your own account. Both of you 
have been speculating, off and on, for 
years. You have lost more than you 
have made. To cover your losses, you 
have preyed on me and my business—” 

“Proofs, proofs!” croaked Stormont. 

“Better not insist on your damnation, 
Mr. Stormont! For years, also, you 
thave accepted from foreign houses 
bribes and secret commissions. It took 
trouble, but I have unearthed the evi- 
dence. As for you, Mr. Lismore, there 
_are entries in the books which—but 
why go into details? To me it is far 
“worse than any bodily sickness, this late 
knowledge that you have cheated me all 
along. The money is nothing—less than 
nothing—to me. I could almost, being 
so near to death, have forgivenit..... 
Rut one discovery set me searching fur- 
ther, deeper, until I stumbled upon the 
truth—or a part of it—concerning my 
nephew. For that I do not forgive you. 
Because of that I pull my business to 
pieces rather than let you carry it on to 
your profit, and I leave you no penny 
of it to help to pay your wretched 
debts !”” 

“Lismore,” 
composure, “let us get out of this. 
age—” 

“Better stay,” retorted Rufus, “to 
hear my final accusation, along with the 
one hope I can offer you of saving your- 
self from ruination. I accuse you both 
of conspiring to get rid of my nephew, 
though I cannot show precisely how you 
succeeded. Why you conspired is clear 
enough: you were afraid he would su- 
persede you and have my fortune. 
Your fear was groundless, so far as the 
business was concerned: he would have 
had but a share, a partnership, which 
you also would have had. Stormont,”— 
the name came sharply,—‘“do you know 
where my nephew is at present?” 

“T do not.” 

“Lismore?” 

“T wish to heaven I did!” 

“Oh, chuck it, Lismore,” 
muttered harshly. 

“T cannot judge,” Rufus Cran re- 
marked, “which of you is the more 
contemptible. But let it pass. Now I 
must ask your careful attention to what 
I am about to say. So far as my last 


said Stormont with forced 
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will and testament will show, I am only 
a moderately rich man. For a good 
many years, however, I had a fancy— 
craze, if you like—for putting my spare 
profits into platinum, and as platinum 
has more than doubled in value since I 
purchased, the proceeding has not been 
altogether a folly. I am possessed at 
the moment of forty thousand ounces 
of platinum; and as you know, the cur- 
rent price is about fifty dollars an 
ounce.” 

“Good Lord!” 
fairly astounded. 

“Where is it, you naturally ask!” 
Rufus rose, holding out two strips of 
paper. “One for you, Mr. Stormont— 
the other for you, Mr. Lismore. Kindly 
come and take them.” He sat down, 
rather wearily. They remained stand- 
ing. “There is a third strip, which fits 
between these two. It will be delivered 
to my nephew, providing he returns 
within six months from this date. Oth- 
erwise it will be destroyed, and the 
platinum will belong to the chance dis- 
coverer—possibly a century hence.” 

He allowed the two nearly a minute 
to make what they could of their re- 
spective strips before he continued: 
“Now, were the three strips neatly re- 
joined, you would read that my nephew 
is entitled to three fourths of the plat- 
inum, while to you will be given the 
remaining fourth to divide between you. 
You would read, also, certain brief, 
plain directions for finding, and taking 
possession of the platinum.” His voice 
was becoming hoarse. “You will at 
once perceive that in order to benefit 
you are bound to bring about, or at all 
events do nothing to prevent, my 
nephew’s return. Moreover, you may 
some day admit that Rufus Cran, if he 
could not forgive, endeavored to rise 
above mere revenge.” His finger sought 
the electric button. Sorrowfully his 
eyes regarded the men he had trusted 
in vain. “I have given you a second 
chance. I wish you no evil,” he said. 
“Now leave me. I am tired.” 

For an instant Stormont hesitated. 
Then a servant opened the door, and in 
silence he followed the drooping Lis- 
more from the room. 

Rufus Cran sank back in his chair, a 
trembling hand over his eyes. 


muttered Stormont, 
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“Have I done foolishly?” he mur- 
mured. “Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have made Douglas my principal 
heir in the ordinary way? And yet. 
; No! I will reconsider it to- 
night. That young girl inspires confi- 
dence. Perhaps—” 

His hand fell; he winced violently as 
though stabbed, and drew a breath with 
a hiss. After a moment he leaned for- 
ward painfully and lifted the receiver 
from the telephone. Presently: 

“Is the doctor in? I’m Cran—Rufus 
Cran. Tell him to come at once—at 
once.” 


HEN Joan March came in from 

her walk, in the course of which 
she had mailed a hastily written letter, 
a servant informed her that Mr. Cran 
had been taken ill and had been asking 
for her. She went upstairs in fear. 

The doctor was still in the sick-room; 
he nodded in response to her look of 
inquiry. She went over to the bed. 

Rufus gazed wistfully into her face, 
took her hand and patted it. 

“Tm feeling better—only tired,” he 
whispered. ‘We must have our talk to- 
morrow. There are some things—I’m 
Te _trust=yottis..... 
To-morrow,” he repeated, and closed 
his eyes. 

She turned away; her sight was 
blurred. She had not realized till now 
how fond she had grown of this lonely 
old man. 

The doctor followed her from the 
room. 

“Miss March,” he said gently. “I 
think I ought to warn you that—that 
there will be no to-morrow for your 
old friend.” 

Joan’s hand went to her heart. Even 
at that moment she was conscious of 
feeling the packet hidden there. 


CHAPTER III 
Joan’s INHERITANCE 


Y a provision of Rufus Cran’s will, 
B which had been executed three 
days before his death, his secre- 
tary found herself mistress of Elm 
House and proprietress of a parcel of 
first-class securities yielding fully -five 
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thousand dollars a year. With the ex- 
ception of the books and manuscripts, 
which were bequeathed to the Metal- 
lurgical Society, the entire contents of 
the house were also hers. No conditions 
were attached to the splendid gift, but 
the wish was expressed that Joan should 
occupy Elm House for at least six 
months from the date of the giver’s 
death. Joan did not hesitate to recog- 
nize the wish as a command. 

One of the many questions which 
presented themselves at the onset con- 
cerned a companion. Her parents were 
dead ; her two sisters were married and 
had their homes and children in distant 
States; her only brother was an engi- 
neer in the Argentine. So she be- 
thought her of an aunt whom she had 
not seen for years, but whom she knew 
to be a person of more wits than wealth. 
To this lady she wrote a letter of ex- 
planation and invitation, and received 
by return a postcard, which simply said: 
“Coming directly. —G. G.” 

Ten hours later arrived Miss Griselda 
Gosling, a small but wiry lady with a 
face like a ripe pippin, bright brown 
eyes and an unsentimental, imperturb- 
able spirit, who greeted her niece with a 
brief, brisk handshake and a quick 
“How are you?” She installed herself 
without fuss, expressing approval of 
things in the curtest fashion, and asked 
not a single question. 


HE first visitor to be received by 

Joan in her capacity of hostess was 
Lottie Lismore, who was a distant rela- 
tion. Through Lottie’s father, Harold 
Lismore, Joan had obtained the post of 
Rufus Cran’s secretary. Joan, though 
grateful, never much liked Mr. Lismore, 
but she had an enduring affection for 
his daughter, whose excessive sentimen- 
tality was nevertheless often a trial to 
Joan’s patience. 

“What a lucky girl you are, Joan!” 
she was saying. “But I was always sure 
that poor dear Mr. Cran would do some- 
thing generous for you..... How 
dreadfully sudden it was! I cried and 
cried when I heard of it! And to think 
of his leaving poor little me all of five 
thousand dollars!” 

“What are you going to do with it, 
Lottie?” 
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“T shall give it to Father to invest 
for me. 
going to start a new business at once. 
What a pity Mr. Cran did not leave 
them the old business !” 

“You admire Mr. Stormont?” Joan’s 
tone was casual, but her interest was 
caught. 

Lottie’s rather pale complexion be- 
came slightly pink. 

“He’s very clever, isn’t he?” Lottie 
murmured. 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Don’t you like Mr. Stormont?” 

“He doesn’t appeal to me. I don’t 
care for sleek men, you know,” Joan 
said lightly. Then, seriously: “Lottie 
dear, I am going to ask you a question, 
and you are not to imagine it is asked 
out of mere curiosity. Have you ever 
heard from Douglas Grant?” 

“Oh, Joan, how unkind to remind me! 
No, of course, I have never heard. He 
wouldn’t dare!” 

“T didn’t mean to vex you,” Joan said 
gently. “Then you have no idea where 
he is?” 

“Really, Joan! What business—” 

“Patience, dear! It was yourself who 
told me, two years ago, that you 
and he were something more than 
friends—” 

“I was very young; and we were 
never properly engaged—and I don’t 
think Father would have permitted us 
to be, though if Douglas and his uncle 
had— But why do you remind me?” 
Lottie was rosy and reproachful. “You 
know he was a—a thief!” 

“He was not! He had nothing to do 
with the missing money !” 

Lottie stared. “Then why did he 
run away?” 

eal don’t 
innocent.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Mr. Cran—a few hours before he 
died.” 

Lottie shook her head. “Poor Mr. 
Cran! I always thought he was not 
quite himself toward the end. So did 
Father.” 

“Mr. Cran told me he had lately dis- 
covered that his nephew was innocent, 
and. I thought—I hoped—you would be 

glad to know.” 

“Of course I’d be glad—if I could be- 


know. But he was 


He and Mr. Stormont are - 
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lieve it. Though Douglas killed my— 
my love, I’ve often cried and cried to 
think of him an outcast, perhaps beg- 
ging his b-bread.” 

“T somehow think he would manage 
better than that,” Joan said patiently. 
“Well, I have told you what Mr. Cran 
told me, and I can assure you that Mr. 
Cran was perfectly able to attend to his 
affairs until nearly the last hour of his 
life. .The only odd thing he did,” she 
added with a faint smile, “was to put 
me into his will.” 

“Don’t be silly, Joan! And— Joan!” 

“What? pr 

“Tf he thought Douglas was innocent, 
why did he leave him not a single 
penny? Answer me that!” 

“No doubt he intended to leave his 
nephew many pennies,” replied Joan 
bravely, for the question took her aback. 
The will, she knew, had been made after 
the discovery. Next moment she re- 
membered the packet. For the first time 
she felt really curious as to its contents. 
“T’m sorry I can’t convince you, Lottie,” 
she said. 


HORTLY afterward Lottie took her 

departure, and when Joan returned 

from accompanying her down the gar- 
den, the spinster remarked dryly: 

an that’s Harold Lismore’s daugh- 
ter!” 

“Why! Didn’t you like her, Aunt 
Griselda?” the niece exclaimed. 

“T have nothing against her except 
that she is her father’s daughter.” 

“Really, Aunt Griselda!” said Joan, 
half angry, half amused. “And what 
have you against her father? Lottie 
told me just now that he is coming to 
see me to-night.” 

“I haven’t seen Harold Lismore, for 
twenty years,” Miss Gosling interrupted, 
“but I can’t hope that he has improved 
in the interval. What’s he coming to 
see you about?” 

“Lottie didn’t say, and I have no idea. 
You once told me you had no 
curiosity.” 

“Don’t get huffy, Joan. 
children has the man?” 

“He has three sons—all abroad.” 

“Couldn’t live in the same country as 
their father, I suppose! Lottie the only 
girl?” 


How many 
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“Yes. If you don’t mind, Aunt Gri- 
selda, I’d rather not discuss—” 

“Tm doing the discussing, and I’m 
not going to apologize for warning you 
against Harold Lismore—” 

“Warning me—why on earth should 
you warn me?” 

“Because you apparently need warn- 
ing; and I imagined you had your share 
of woman’s wit! Do you mean to tell 
me you regard Harold Lismore as trust- 
worthy ?” 

“Good heavens! Why not?” 

“My good Joan,” the spinster quietly 
announced, “the man is as straight as a 
corkscrew, and not unlike that useful 
implement in his methods. Did he never 
try to draw you?” 

“Draw me!” 

“About Mr. Cran’s private affairs, 
for instance.” 

“Ah!” cried Joan as at a flash of 
light. 

“Just so!” observed her aunt pleas- 
antly. “Now come off your high horse 
and speak to your poor but honest rela- 
tive on the level. I’ve nothing to gain 
by saying what I have said.” 

“T see. what you mean,” Joan re- 
marked after a moment or two. “But 
you must forgive my wondering why 
you are so—so bitter against Mr. Lis- 
more.” 

“Bitter?” Miss Gosling’s stnile was 
bleak. “Bitter enough, you might 
think,” she went on, “to be the woman 
he did not marry! No, no—that woman 
is to be eternally congratulated, Joan— 
but she isn’t me. Some day I may tell 
you why I never have, and never can, 
believe in Harold Lismore.” 

Not another word on the subject 
could Joan extract from her then, or 
after Mr. Lismore’s call in the evening. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MADDENING DoCUMENT 


N leaving Elm House, shortly 
O after ten o’clock, Mr. Lismore 

made for the city. He and Stor- 
mont had already taken an office, though 
the prospects of their being able to es- 
tablish a business, however modest, on 
the lines of their late employer’s, were 
doubtful. The trade in the rare metals 
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is in few—and strong—hands, and the 
good will of Rufus Cran’s concern had 
been promptly acquired by one of his 
oldest rivals. Moreover they had been 
losing steadily for weeks on a copper 
speculation, and were now near to liv- 
ing by their wits. 

Stormont, seated at his roll-top desk, 
with the draft of a circular letter shortly 
to be issued by the new firm before him, 
looked up with what an ill-natured ac- 
quaintance had once called his “denti- 
frice grin’—the smile that Lismore 
hated, possibly because he feared it. 

“Well?” 

Lismore let his large body drop into 
a huge easy-chair. 

“No luck,” he said. “Not a bit of 
good.” 

“Y’m afraid you aren’t,” returned 
Stormont, the smile vanishing as though 
he had switched it off. “Do you mean 
to tell me you have found out nothing 
at all?” 

“Not a thing. I never imagined she’d 
know anything about the platinum; and 
now I’m satisfied she doesn’t.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s something, after 
all. What about Douglas Grant? Had 
Cran mentioned him to her just before 
he died?” 

“T didn’t refer to Grant.” 

“Why not?” 

“Stormont, you are well aware of my 
feelings regarding—” 

“Hang your feelings! Sooner or 
later, you'll have to face him in the 
flesh. May as well get used to men- 
tioning his name. Did she speak of 
him?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then I shouldn’t wonder if she 
learned something from the old man,” 
said Stormont, looking thoughtful. “In 
the ordinary course of things, Elm 
House would have gone to Grant. She 
must be wondering about him. But let 
that pass. Has she accepted your wife’s 
kind invitation to spend a week or so at 
Cromer ?” , 

“T’m sorry to say she refused—quite 
pleasantly, of course. Said she intended 
to follow out the old man’s wishes to the 
letter.” 

Stormont gave a shrug of impatience. 
“You observed no signs of suspicion on 
her part?” 
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“Suspicion!” Lismore was startled. 
“What should she suspect ?” 

“Everything—if you were half as 
nervous then as you are now!” 

“T did my _ best,” said Lismore 
wearily. 

Ignoring the remark, Stormont con- 
tinued: “Lottie might find out, if prop- 
erly directed, a good many things for 
us.” 

“She was at Elm House this after- 
noon.” 

“And you never—oh, well, never 
mind! But you had better have a chat 
with Lottie first thing in the morning. 
Only you must bear in mind that she 1s 
Miss March’s friend—sincerely devoted, 
no doubt. Again, she was—and still 
may be—more or less attached to young 
Grant. So you will have to go warily.” 


FoR the first time during the inter- 
view Lismore’s eyes rested on his 
partner. Until that unhappy last inter- 
view with Rufus Cran, Stormont had 
‘been paying apparent attentions to Lot- 
tie. Were these attentions at an end? 

“T will do what I can,” said Lis- 
more. “Lottie will certainly never be- 
tray Joan March.” 

“Not willingly,” was Stormont’s cool 
qualification. “Well,” he went on 
briskly, “we must get a move on, Lis- 
more, in one direction or another. 
Nearly three weeks out of the six 
months gone, and nothing done. We 
can’t last beyond six months unless we 
find a pot of money—can we?” 

Lismore shuddered. “If we could 
only lay hands on that middle strip of 
paper!” he sighed. 

“My dear fellow, don’t babble! You 
may be sure the precious strip is in safe 
hands, and with it the instructions for 
its destruction on a certain date, failing 
Grant’s return. And-the more I think 
of it, the more I feel that our only 
hope lies in that event taking place. In 
fact, I’ll begin to move in the matter to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no!” 

“Look here, Lismore, you have a 
good enough reason for desiring the 
continued absence of Grant, but you 
have a still better for bringing him 
home. You are afraid of his going back 
on you—which I dont for one instant 
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believe he would. On the other hand, 
without your share of the platinum you 
are bound for bankruptcy—and a par- 
ticularly unpleasant sort of bankruptcy 
it will be! However, if you can suggest 
how we may get at the platinum without 
the presence of Grant or_that precious 
middle strip, I’m ready f follow your 
lead.” . 

Lismore was mute. 

“And we don’t even know,” Stormont 
went on, “that the hoard is within the 
walls of Elm House. We naturally 
think of it as there, because our late 
friend, since first we knew him, lived 
there and, so far as we are aware, 
owned no other place of residence. But 
how are we going to satisfy ourselves on 
the point? Since Miss March has re- 
fused the invitation to Atlantic City, the 
thing looks pretty hopeless. I have not 
the impudence, and you have certainly 
not the nerve, to ransack the place while 
she is in residence. .... Now what 
have you to say?” 

“Tf—if the house were to become un- 
inhabitable,’”’ mumbled Lismore. 

“Uninhabitable! How?” 

“F-fire.” 

Stormont laughed. ‘Oh, Lord, man, 
don’t be so crude!” 

“T’m desperate, Stormont!” 

“So am J. Only I draw the line at 
being idiotic. No, my friend, unless you 
can evolve a more brilliant scheme, you 
must let me be leader. It may not be 
such a difficult thing, after all, to trace 
young Grant. He must have at least 
one correspondent in New York—the 
person who forwarded the inexplicable 
fifteen hundred to Rufus. There is 
such,a thing as discreet advertising, and 
there are private detectives who do 
really wonderful jobs, if, well paid. 
Howevet, I will give you three days 
more to produce another plan; but do 
try to invent something a little more 
subtle than arson!” 


LISMORE winced at the mockery. 
And a moment later he said: 
“There’s another thing—something that 
happened at Elm House to-night.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, it concerns no one but myself,” 
Lismore’s manner became awkward. 
“Only I want to put you on your guard 
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should you be asked questions about 
merz 

“Do come to the point!” 

“Well, it turns out that the aunt 
whom Joan has chosen for her compan- 
ion is a Miss Griselda Gosling.” 

“What a sublime name! An old 
flame, I presume!” 

Lismore wriggled. “I knew her— 
slightly—a good many years ago. Asa 
matter of fact, we have some distant 
kinship. I knew her mother better. 
.... On one occasion Mrs. Gosling 
asked me to invest a sum of money 
for her.” 

“How much?” ‘ 

“About thirty-five thousand, I—I 
think.” 

“Don’t be too precise, Lismore!” 

“Well—thirty-seven thousand... .. 
The investment turned out a most un- 
fortunate one, to my deep regret. The 
money was lost. A year later Mrs. 
Gosling died.” 

“And to-night you meet her presum- 
ably penurious daughter! Happy 
man 

“It was a hideous encounter until I 
gathered that she knew nothing about 
the wretched business.” 

“But how on earth could she help 
knowing?” g 

“I presume her mother never told 
her, and—and there were no documents. 
At the same time, should you meet Miss 
Gosling—” 

“All right!’ said Stormont curtly. 
Then he closed his desk with a crash, 
saying: “Aren’t you going?” 

“T think I’ll wait and write a letter or 
two,” Lismore replied. 


1 


RESENTLY, with a curt “Good 

night,” Stormont left the office. 

Even his crooked spirit was in revolt at 
his partner’s poltroonery. 

Lismore got up and opened his private 
safe. From a drawer he brought a sheet 
of paper. It was a copy of the two 
strips handed to himself and Stormont 
by Rufus Cran and was already shabby 
from frequent handling, while the 
blanks showed traces of pencil which 
had escaped the eraser. He opened his 
desk, seated himself not without eager- 

_hess, and once more fell to studying the 
maddening thing. : 
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Dawn came before he desisted, hag- 


gard, shaky and as ignorant as ever. 
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CHAPTER V 
Mr. Lismore Sows A SEED 


i OTTIE,” said Lismore, to his 
daughter next morning, “what 
had Joan to say for herself yes- 
terday? I could spare only a few 
moments at Elm House in the evening, 
and didn’t get her news.” 

“T don’t think she said very much,” 
the girl answered, “except about—” 

“About what?” he asked carelessly. 

“About Douglas Grant. But perhaps 
she told you?” 

“She certainly did not mention the 
unfortunate young man to me, and I 
must say I’m surprised she should have 
mentioned him to you.” Mr. Lismore 
leisurely turned over the folded pages 
of his paper. “What had she to say 
about him?” 

“She said that Mr. Cran, just before 
his death, declared him innocent.” 

“Really! You didn’t happen to see 
Mr. Cran during the last three or four 
weeks of his life, did you, Lottie?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Then you cannot imagine the change 
in the man—mentally, I mean.” 
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“Mentally! Oh, yes, I remember you 
saying something to Mother.” 

“Just so. The innocence of young 
Grant was one of his hallucinations.” 

“Tsee! Itold Joan I couldn’t believe 
it. But she does.” 

“Tt would be. disrespectful to the 
memory of her benefactor for her to do 
otherwise. Mr. Cran was also con- 
vinced that Mr. Stormont and I were 
his enemies !” 

“Oh \”? 

“But”—suddenly Lismore dropped 
the paper and faced his daughter—“the 
most pitiful sign of madness was shown 
in his leaving the house and five thou- 
sand a year to his secretary.” 

_ “Joan! But she was always so good 
to him. She was far more than a mere 
secretary.” 

“Allow me, Lottie. I have nothing 
to say against the girl. I don’t even sug- 
gest that she took advantage of his 
weakness at the last. But I am bound 
to tell you that had he died a week 
sooner, the house and a hundred thou- 
sand dollars would have come to you, 
while she would have received just five 
thousand.” So saying, Mr. Lismore 
threw down the paper, with what might 
have been a gesture of Christian resig- 
nation, rose and left the room and, im- 
mediately after, the house. 

He was by no means an astute man 
as to the workings of human nature, but 
‘he knew his daughter, and he felt that 
he had said just enough for the present. 
Lottie would not doubt his statement, 
which he had invented during his ride 
home that morning, but she would begin 
to wonder about Joan March. 

And sure enough, it was not long be- 
fore Lottie was asking herself all sorts 
of ugly questions concerning the girl, 
her friend, to whom her hundred thou- 
sand had gone. 


ON the same morning, but some 
ninety minutes later, the new owner 
of Elm House was seated at the writ- 
ing-table in the library. Joan had let- 
ters to answer, but none of them held 
her attention now. She was examining, 
by no means for the first time, a half- 
sheet of note-paper, once folded small, 
which had been slipped into her hand, 
hurriedly, without a word, at the door of 
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Elm House on an early autumn night 
two years ago. It was written in pencil, 
hastily yet clearly enough, and ran: 


I think you are the only one I can trust 
to be both kind and secret. With you 
I leave an address at which a message 
will always find me—sooner or later. I 
ask you to use it for one reason only, and 
to destroy this rather than let it be seen 
by another person. If ever you should 
become convinced that my uncle really 
needs me, write, and I will come. But 
be certain of his need, I beg of you. You 
will hear soon enough a reason for my 
hasty departure. I have nothing to say, 
except that I am glad to think,you are 
my uncle’s good friend as well as his 
secretary. I am sorry to go; but there 
seems to be no other way. Good-by. 
All happiness. 

D. G. 


The address which followed named 
an obscure little town in Canada. Joan, 
whose training had made her methodi- 
cal, had taken the troyble to learn that 
it promised to become a mining center 
of importance, silver and gold having 
been discovered in payable quantities in 
the district. 


A! last, with a sigh, she folded the 

note and laid it in a trinket-box, 
which she would presently put away in 
the safe. For the first time she wished 
the writer had left her free to consult 
at least one person in emergency. She 
could have trusted Miss Gosling with- 
out hesitation. 

The difficulty was this: The letter she 
had written and mailed on the afternoon 
of Mr. Cran’s fatal seizure ought to 
have reached its destination—she had 
made inquiry of the post office—fully a 
week ago. It had asked for a tele- 
graphed answer. 

Of course, as the note in the trinket- 
box reminded her, a letter to the ad- 
dress given would reach him only 
“sooner or later.” If he were engaged 
in mining work, which was the likeliest 
thing in the world, he might be far out 
of range of the post office. Also, a 
letter might get lost. : 

What ought she to do? Try the effect 
of a telegram which might possibly 
reach him where a letter would not, or 
simply let matters take their course? 

Joan was not a young woman of in- 
decision, but for once she was seriously 
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thinking of seeking a sign in the fall of 
a coin when she saw Miss Gosling com- 
ing. up the garden walk; and going 
quickly to the open window, she re- 
quested her aunt to join her. 


O sooner had Aunt Griselda closed 

the door than she began: “I’m so 
glad you asked me in here at once, Joan. 
I hate having to bottle up news—so 
seldom I have any. Where do you 
think I’ve been this fine morning? 
You’d never guess, so I'll tell you. The 
city!” She flopped her small person 
upon the couch. 

“The city!” 

“Yes. And who—whom, if you like 
—do you think I saw in the city, arriv- 
ing at his office?” 

“Mr. Vanderbilt, perhaps.” 

“Mr. Harold Lismore.” 

Joan, her amusement gone, looked at 
her aunt. 

“T had a notion of seeing him again, 
if I could manage it,” said Miss Gosling, 
suddenly serious. “After our talk yes- 
terday, I began to wonder whether I 
had been too hard on the man; but 
Harold Lismore is no better than I 
reckoned he was. Still, he and I had a 
nice chat, and parted on the best of 
terms. All the same, don’t ask him to 
dinner on my account. I’m afraid I’m 
trying your patience, Joan.” 

“You are indeed! Is that all your 
news?” 

“Not quite. Mrs, Lismore and her 
daughter are not going to Atlantic City 
this year, after all.” 

“Poor Lottie! That will be a big dis- 
appointment for her.” 

“Her father seemed disappointed too. 
Must have been a sudden change of 
plans. It was only last night that you 
were invited to join them. .... Well, 
here’s another item. Mr. Lismore did 
not actually say it, but he hinted that 
your late employer and benefactor was 
scarcely of sound mind the week before 
he died.” 

“Oh, the beast!” exclaimed the girl, 
her blue eyes dark with anger. “How 
dared he! Why should he hint at such 
a horrible thing?” 

“T wonder! His personal feelings, of 
course—” 

“Yes, and because of Douglas Grant 
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—the nephew I told you about.” Joan 
was rather flushed. 

Miss Gosling did not appear to notice 
it. “The poor boy under a cloud for so 
long! But Mr. Lismore did not seem 
to have heard of his innocence.” 

“Lottie has not told her father. 
Why?” thought Joan. Aloud she said: 
“Had Mr. Lismofe anything to say 
about my getting the house and so much 
money ?” 

“He admitted that that was a thing 
in favor of Mr. Cran’s sanity; only he 
could not help wondering how you 
would feel if the nephew turned up. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Good heavens!” cried the girl in 
sudden distress. “How awful! I never 
saw it in that light until this moment! 
I don’t care! I can easily give it 
u te? 

“Give what up?” 

“House and money. Of all things, 
the house ought to have been left to his 
nephew.” 

“Come, come,” said Miss Gosling 
placidly. “Don’t be absurd. I repeated 
Mr. Lismore’s remark, not to annoy you 
but simply to confirm you in your opin- 
ion of him expressed a minute ago. He 
is a beast, Joan, and you will do well to 
remember it.” 

“T will remember it,” said Joan, 

A few minutes later, when the tele- 
phone rang, Miss Gosling left the room. 
Joan took up the receiver. 

“Well? .. .. Yes, lam Miss March. 
Who are you?” 

“A friend of Douglas Grant,—Henley 
is my name,—the friend who recently 
sent fifteen hundred to the late Mr. 
Cran. As his secretary, you may know 
about the incident.” 

“Yes,” she managed to say faintly, 
“IT know. What can I do for you, Mr. 
Henley ?” 

“Douglas has sent me a question to 
be answered by return. It is this: can 
Miss March say whether Mr. Cran left. 
any written message for his nephew?” 

“Ts that not a question you ought to 
ask Mr. Cran’s lawyers?” asked Joan in 
reply after a pause. 

“Douglas instructs me to ask you. 
Personally, I think he ought to have 
written to you direct.” 

Joan felt cornered.. What could she 
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say, other than a downright untruth, 
that would not be a betrayal of her 
trust? 

“Douglas,” went on the courteous 
voice, “seems to hope that his uncle 
might have left a message in your keep- 
ing, Miss March.” 

“Oh, wait a.moment,” she said. It 
occurred to her thaf’she too had a right 
to ask questions. “Mr. Henley,” she 
went on then, steadily enough, “where 
is Mr. Grant at present ?” 

No answer. 

“I am asking where Mr. Grant is at 
present. Are you there?” 

Silence. 

“They’ve cut me off,” she thought 
crossly, and waited. 

But it would appear that Mr. Henley, 
friend of Douglas Grant, had suddenly 
lost interest in his quest. At all events, 
his courteous tones catne over the wire 
no more. 


CHAPTER VI 
Stormont GETs TO WorK 


oh HANKS, Plyden; you did that 

very nicely,” Stormont said with 

a complimentary smile as he and 

his clerk stepped from the stuffy tele- 

phone-box. ‘In fact, you read your 
part excellently.” 

Mr. Plyden, a tall, thin, very fair man 
of thirty or so, laughed with some com- 
placency. “I happen to have had a lit- 
tle experience in reading parts and play- 
ing them—amateur, of course,” he said. 
“Naturally I was handicapped just now 
by being in the dark as to the pur- 
port—” 

“And you will kindly remain in the 
dark, Plyden,’ Stormont interrupted 
with the utmost suavity. “You are not 
of a curious disposition, I trust?” 

The clerk became grave. 

“You may rely on me, Mr. Stormont, 
to repeat nothing—” 

“And you, Plyden, so long-as you sat- 
isfy me, may rely on me to overlook the 
testimonials which you gave me last 
week, and which are now in my safe. 
Meanwhile,” Stormont continued pleas- 
antly, ignoring the other’s semicollapse, 
“here is your fee for that excellent but 
immediately-to-be-forgotten perform- 
ance.” 


THE BLUE 


Mechanically the younger man took 
the folded yellow-back. With a nod 
and a smile which a passer-by would 
have deemed most amiable, Stormont 
made for a taxi-stand. 

A little later he stepped briskly into 
the private room at the office. 

“Anything doing?” he called gayly to 
his partner. 

“No,” replied Lismore, who was 
again poring over the distracting docu- 
ment. 

“Give it up,” said Stormont, dropping 
into the easy-chair. “You'll never dis- 
cover anything.” 

“Don’t say that!” Lismore sat up 
stiffly. ‘“There’s another ghastly drop 
in copper this morning. Haven’t you 
had prices?” 

“Yes—pretty rotten, aren’t they? I 
think I'll become a dramatist. This 
morning I wrote out a part, and this 
afternoon I witnessed it played with 
most gratifying effect.” 

“What nonsense are you talking now, 
Stormont?” 

“Read that!” Stormont unfolded a 
sheet of paper and passed it to his part- 
ner. Upon it was neatly typed every 
word Joan had heard on the telephone 
twenty minutes earlier. 

As he read, Lismore’s scowl gave 
place to an expression of puzzled inter- 
est. “But what are you going to do with 
it?” he asked at last. 

“The deed is already done. The in- 
valuable Plyden repeated the lines to the 
phone—and very well he did it!—and 
yours truly stood beside him, caught his 
whispered reports of the lady’s replies, 
her hesitations and pauses, instructed 
him when to go slow, and so on.” 

Lismore half rose and fell back. 
“Stormont, don’t keep me in suspense! 
Did you discover anything?” 

“My dear chap, I’m altogether con- 
vinced that the girl has handled a letter 
from the old man to his nephew, and 
all but certain tHat it is still in her pos- 
session. I should be prepared to bet 
three to one on its being in the library 
safe. Further, I would bet a hundred 
to one that she is ignorant of its con- 
tents, or their importance.” 

“Why are you so cocksure of that?” 

“Partly because Rufus Cran was not 
such a fool as to risk making his trustee 
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a nervous wreck; partly because the 
telephone-stunt did not upset her sufh- 
ciently. No, she certainly hadn’t forty 
thousand ounces of platinum on her 
mind!” 

“Then, since she does not know the 
letter’s value,” said Lismore, pale and 
perspiring, ‘she might perhaps be in- 
duced to part with it.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, my dear man! One 
blunder in that direction, and it’s failure 
for good. Supposing she believes the 
letter to contain nothing but the old 
man’s blessing, she would defend it at 
all costs to herself. And did it never 
occur to you that she might still be in 
love with young Grant?” 

Lismore shrugged impatiently. “She 
must have been aware that young Grant 
was in love with Lottie,” he said. 

“Nothing of the kind!” 

“What? Then why—” 

“Lismore, you are hopelessly lacking 
in an understanding of your fellow- 
creatures. Your daughter may have 
imagined young Grant was in love with 
her, but I can assure you it was only 
chivalrous pity on his part, for which 
he has dearly paid. I rather admired 
Grant, you know.” 

“Pity! What the deuce—” 

“Look here, Lismore, you are always 
asking for it—and this time I’m going to 
give you it! Grant pitied your daughter 
as he pitied your wife—and no wonder! 
And Grant, in a moment of greatness, 
which I’ve no doubt he has regretted 
long ago, took upon himself a theft of 
fifteen hundred dollars, not for your 
sake, but for theirs!’ 

“Damn you!” snarled Lismore. “You 
promised you’d never refer to that. Be- 
sides, he need not have run away. His 
uncle would have come round and—” 

“Don’t make yourself out a meaner 
hound than you can help, Lismore. The 
boy saved you. Don’t grudge him his 
nobility. I don’t, though I’m about to 
do my best to annex his fortune.” 

“You'll never touch it,” said Lismore 
with a malignant glance. 

“Tf I don’t touch it pretty soon, you 
and I are done for.” Stormont pointed 
a steady forefinger at the other. “Lis- 
more,” he said slowly, “in your sober 
senses, have you the slightest hope of 
an early recovery in copper?” 
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“No—no, I haven’t.” 

“Then there’s no good in our going on 
lying hopefully to each other and to our- 
selves. Listen! We have got to find 
that platinum within a month. How 
are we going to see the inside or learn 
the contents of that safe in Elm House? 
That is the urgent question.” 

“One moment! About that fellow 
Plyden—can he be trusted to hold his 
tongue concerning the phone affair? We 
know nothing about him?” 

“He had excellent testimonials. They 
are still in the safe over there, if you’d 
like—” 

“Testimonials are no guarantee—” 

“Not the genuine sort, perhaps; but 
those are forged—and Plyden knows 
that I know. He’s ours, all right. Leave 
him to me. Now what about the safe 
in Elm House?” 

“Why ask me?” returned Lismore, 
sullen again. 

“You've got to share the work as well 
as the plunder, my friend. Besides, in 
this case you -have an advantage which 
I don’t possess.” 

“You'll have to enlighten me.” 

“T’ve already given you the hint, but 
T’ll repeat it. You have a daughter who 
is extremely friendly with the owner of 
Elm House.” Stormont got up and took 
his hat. “Think it over for all you’re 
worth, Lismore. It has got to be! I’m 
going to lunch.” 

He went out, leaving his partner in 
open-mouthed horror. Lismore had al- 
ready intended that Lottie should help 
in a small way, but—oh—not that, not 
that! 


“THE episode of the telephone was 

bound to have a disconcerting effect 
on Joan March. Early in the afternoon 
she proceeded to ring up, in turn, all the 
Henleys mentioned in the directory, but 
each in turn, gave a more or less courte- 
ous “No” to her inquiry. She could not 
recollect having heard Douglas speak of 
a friend of that name, though he had 
spoken to her of not a few of his 
acquaintances. 

Among her letters that day were two 
in the writings of Lottie Lismore and 
Stormont. She opened the latter’s 
rather roughly. She had not seen Mr. 
Stormont since the day of the fune- 
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ral, but his notes had been of almost 
daily occurrence, and while courteous to 
a degree, had seemed to her unneces- 
sary, unless the writer’s memory were 
sadly failing. 

“Bother the man!” she exclaimed to 
Miss Gosling, who rarely received a let- 
ter. “I suppose he wants to know 
whether I can recollect some absurdly 
petty business incident of eighteen 
months ago, which poor Mr. Cran— 
Good Heavens!” 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the 
spinster, pausing in the act of opening 
an egg. 

“He’s coming to call this afternoon— 
Mr. Stormont. What a nuisance! Lis- 
ten! ‘My dear Miss March, may I ven- 
ture to call on you to-morrow, at four 
in the afternoon, concerning a mat- 
ter of much importance to myself? I 
may say that it is due only to the recent 
melancholy event that I have not made 
this request before now. Your silence 
will give consent. Should to-morrow be 
unsuitable, however, may I beg you to 
let me know the earliest possible hour 
that you would be willing to receive me? 
—Yours sincerely.’ But what on earth 
can the man want?” 


ISS GOSLING resumed her attack 

on the egg, remarking: “Never 
having seen the gentleman, and never 
having encountered a similar epistle ex- 
cept in love-novels, I can only suggest 
that he wants to propose to you.” 

“Nonsense!” Joan laughed. “I'd 
sooner marry a monkey!’ she said 
indignantly. : 

“That may be,” Miss Gosling mildly 
replied, “but the gentleman may be 
looking higher, as the saying is.” 

Joan smiled. “All right. I'll let him 
come to-day, and get it over, whatever it 
is. Here’s a line from Lottie.” She 
read: ‘Dearest Joan, I want you to do 
me a tremendous favor! May I come 
and tell you about it to-morrow evening, 
after dinner? Please! Ever yours, 
Lottie. P.S. Ring me up in the morn- 
ing.” She had better come to dinner. 
I’m sure you'll get to like her when you 
know her better, Aunt Griselda.” 

“T should like to know her better,” 
was the pleasant though, perhaps, some- 
what equivocal response. 


THE BLUE 


OAN received Stormont—who arrived 

precisely at the hour appointed, look- 
ing his smartest—in the library, a room 
which she still regarded more or less as 
a place of business. 

“It is kind of you to receive me to- 
day, Miss March,” he said in his soft, 
musical voice. “I have been waiting 
none too patiently for the opportunity. 
I am afraid my numerous little letters 
during the last few weeks must have 
bored you.” 

Joan’s smile was polite, like her 
words. “You were entitled to have any 
information I could give on the matters 
you inquired about, Mr. Stormont.” 

“Still, you thought my inquiries 
rather unnecessary ?” 

“Tt was not for me to judge.” 

“You are too courteous. Well, I am 
here to confess the truth, and I hope 
you will forgive me when I declare that 
I wrote those stupid little letters simply 
in order to keep in touch with you.” 

There was a moment’s silence till she 
replied coldly: “That does not seem to 
me any more necessary than the 
letters.” 

“To me,” he returned quietly, but 
with a slight flushing of his dark counte- 
nance, “it seemed, and seems, the most 
necessary thing in the world. I could 
not bear to think that the death of our 
mutual friend might mean the severing 
of our acquaintance, and I earnestly 
hope it is not going to do so.” 

“Our acquaintance,” she said, feeling 
forced to say something, “has always 
been of the slightest, Mr. Stormont, and 
I’m afraid it—” 

“No fault of mine if it has been so,” 
he protested. “I always wanted your 
friendship. I want it now. I don’t— 
I daren’t—ask for more at present, but 
I beg you to give me what I do ask 
now.” 

Apparently he was all in earnest. 
Joan was puzzled, yet atso moved. Im- 
mediately, however, she remembered 
Lottie, to whom Stormont had paid such 
marked attentions. 

“Really, Mr. Stormont, I can’t 
imagine why my friendship—which is a 
thing I certainly cannot give on a mo- 
ment’s notice—should be of importance 
to you. But I don’t wish to discuss the 
point, and I am sure you did not come 
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here this afternoon on such a trifling 
errand. Will you please tell me what 
you wanted to see me about?” 

He looked hurt and his voice was sad. 
“Miss March, in your heart you know 
that I came to ask you to marry me, and 
then hadn’t the courage—” 

“Oh ie 

“But I do ask you to marry me—” 

“Please stop! Oh, you must know I 
couldn’t.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said gently, “I know.” 
After a brief pause he added with a 
melancholy, whimsical smile: “They say 
a woman always feels more kindly 
toward a man after she has refused 
him; is that true?” 

Still remembering Lottie, she was 
mute. And yet Lottie, who had told 
her all she knew about Mr. Stormont’s 
attentions, always exaggerated things so 
tremendously. 


HE sighed. “Explanations are diffi- 

cult, but I ask you to hear one. As 
a servant of Rufus Cran I never felt 
myself in a position to ask a woman to 
marry me, I confess I had absurdly ex- 
travagant ideas; but things are different 
with me to-day. I am telling you a 
secret now, Miss March. People are 
sorry for Lismore and myself at pres- 
ent, but their pity is quite undeserved. 
Rufus had his own reasons for the 
winding up of the old business, but he 
did not treat his two assistants so badly 
as is generally imagined, thanks to our 
not being mentioned in the will. Rufus, 
as you know, had his own methods of 
doing things, and though I am not at lib- 
erty to give you details now, I tell you 
in confidence that Lismore and I are 
on the fair way to becoming rich men. 
That is all—except that—no, that is 
all.” 

It was told so frankly that Joan felt 
ashamed of herself. At all events, Stor- 
mont was a much better sort of man 
thari Lismore. 

“T’m very glad indeed 
claimed, and she meant it. 

“Thank you,” he gaid, and rose. “I 
always believed you were generous. 
I will go on hoping that some day we 
may be friends.” From his vest pocket 
he brought a little oblong box of un- 
painted wood, such as a jeweler may 


she ex- 
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send with fragile articles through the 
mail. ‘Before I go, may I show you 
something?’ He spoke more cheerfully, 
and opening the box, brought to light 
from amid the cotton a tiny glass tube, 
less than two inches in length, plugged 
with a miniature cork. 

The tube was half full of silvery-gray 
metallic grains. He handed it to her, 
saying: 

“Do you happen to know what that 
is, Miss March?” 

“Why, of course!” was the instant 
answer; “it’s platinum. Isn’t it the min- 
eral, about eighty per cent pure?” 

“So you have seen it before.” He 
was watching her face. ‘Stupid of me,” 
he went on before she could express her 
astonishment at the remark. “Mr. Cran 
must have handled it often in your 
presence.” 

“T have handled it myself,” she said,’ 
her eyes going back to the tiny tube. 
“At one time I was always weighing it 
for Mr. Cran. . It fascinated me—by 
its preciousness, I mean. Worth its 
weight in gold, I suppose.” 

“Tt will soon be worth three times its 
weight in gold, Miss March. Mr. Cran 
evidently did not trouble you with 
market fluctuations,’ he remarked 
lightly. “During the past year the rise 
has been remarkable.” 

“T dare say it is nearly two years since 
I handled any.” Joan was a bit nettled. 
“Since then I had had no occasion to 
watch the price.” 

“T’m sure Mr. Cran gave you quite 
enough to do in other directions,” he 
said quickly. ‘But it’s rather odd, isn’t 
it, that we never met in the weighing- 
room in the office? It was in my de- 
partment, you know.” 

“Not so odd,” she returned, recover- 
ing her good humor, “because I don’t 
think I ever handled platinum, or any of 
the other metals, in the office. It was 
here, in this room, that I became so 
familiar with platinum.” 


"THERE was a glint in the man’s dark 


eyes as he casually remarked: “Mr, 
Cran brought home samples, no doubt. 
Still, I had understood that he had not 
used the little laboratory, for years— 
that his books claimed all his atten- 
tions.” 
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“Yes, the laboratory was dismantled 
before my time. Thank you,” she said, 
handing back the tube; “it was nice to 
see the plain precious stuff again.” 

He began to repack the tube in its 
protective material. “If one hadn’t 
known Rufus Cran as a generous man,” 
he observed, ‘one might have suspected 
him of being a platinum-miser.” 

Joan, not deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, was wishing her visitor would take 
his departure. “I never thought about 
it,” she replied: “Mr. Cran never men- 
tioned to me his purpose in bringing it 
home so frequently, and of course I 
didn’t ask questions. I weighed and 
packed it according to instructions, and 
there my duty in the matter ended.” 

“Well, it’s of no consequence to either 
of us,” Stormont said cheerfully, though 
sorely tempted to inquire as to the man- 
ner of the packing. But he possessed 
that valuable and rather rare faculty 
which tells a man when to stop; so with 
an apology for having kept her standing 
so long, he held out his hand and bade 
her good-by. 

“Oh dear!” murmured Joan, when 
he had gone. “What a mixture— 
a proposal and then a chat on platinum! 
Well, it was nice of him to change the 
subject so thoroughly.” 

She lifted her eyes to the window— 
then started to her feet. A boy in uni- 
form was approaching the house. Mr. 
Stormont was making for the gate. The 
girl was too excited to observe that as 
he was about to pass the boy he hesi- 
tated for the fraction of a second, then 
strode onward with his shoulders 
squared stiffly. A moment later she 
was hurrying to the front door. 

In a little while the boy was going 
the way he had come, and she was back 
in the library reading over and over 
again this message: 


Thanks recovering accident start ten 
days hence, secret. 
GRANT. 


CHAPTER VII 
Lottie STEALS THE LETTER 
TORMONT went straight to his 
office after leaving Joan, and in 


a conference with Lismore re- 
lated a part of his conversation with 


THE BLUE 


Miss March—in particular her ad- 
mission that Rufus Cran had frequently 
brought platinum home. Lismore was 
for burglarizing Elm House in order to 
search for the stuff, but Stormont over- 
ruled such crude methods. Lottie was 
to visit Joan; and they counted on the 
jealousy Lismore had stirred up in his 
daughter to spur her on to some suc- 
cessful prying. 

After Lismore had gone, Stormont 
wrote something in a notebook, tore out 
the page and then pushed a button on 
his desk. : 

Plyden the clerk entered. 

“Plyden, take this note to Ramage’s,” 
directed Stormont, “and bring back 
what he gives you. Have you any 
particular engagement this evening?” 

“No sir—nothing of importance.” 

“Do you care to earn twenty-five dol- 
lars?” 

“Rather !” 

“Then you might dine with me and 
learn what the fee will be for. Do you 
happen to know whether there is a 
moon to-night?” 

Plyden, who was prepared to be sur- 
prised at nothing, whipped out a little 
calendar-notebook. 

“No sir—doesn’t rise till four-two 
A. M.” 

“Thanks; you may go to Ramage’s 
now. You can let the boy go.” 


DURING dinner, which had been de- 
layed on Lottie’s account, Joan felt 
very grateful to her aunt. She was ex- 
periencing a reaction from the excite- 
ment caused by Grant’s message, and 
would have found the sustaining of 
conversation, even with a friend so 
familiar as Lottie, more than irksome. 

They lingered over their coffee, and 
it was nine o’clock when they moved 
to the drawing-room, Lottie rejecting 
the suggestion from Miss Gosling that 
they might spend a few minutes in the 
garden. 

“T don’t like the darkness,” said Lot- 
tie with a dainty shudder, “and I’m 
sure it’s less sultry indoors than out, 
to-night. It was suffocating on the way 
here. I think you might play to us, 
oan.” 

“Anything you like, dear,” Joan re- 
plied, feeling that she was doing badly 
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as a hostess, and making an effort to 
rouse herself. 

But she rose from the piano without 
having touched a note, and joined the 
others, saying: 

“It seems too soon, doesn’t it? It’s 
not a month since he—” She paused. 

“Perhaps it is,’ Miss Gosling said 
gently. 

“Too soon?” cried Lottie. “Oh, I 
see what you mean. But aren’t you a 
little absurd, Joan? It’s not as if you 
had any special regard for him—when 
he was alive, at any rate.” 

“Lottie!” exclaimed Joan, her blue 
eyes wide. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” Lottie said 
in sudden contrition. “Forgive me. I 
didn’t know what I was saying, Joan. 
It must be this ghastly weather.” 

“I’m sure you couldn’t have meant 
it,’ Joan said after a moment. “Aunt 
Griselda, can you get your smelling- 
salts quickly ?” 

“No, no—I’m all right,” protested 
Lottie, who had gone white. “I’m only 
fagged and—and worried,” she added 
the moment Miss Gosling left the 
room. 

_ “Worried, poor child! Can’t I help 
you?” 

“Yes, you can—only it must be a se- 
cret. I thought I gave you a hint in 
my note.” 

“So you did,” said Joan, ashamed of 
having forgotten. “You were going to 
aska favor. Forgive me. I didn’t think 
of its being so urgent, and I—TI’ve had 
rather a crowded day. We'll go to the 
library at once, and you'll tell me all 
about it.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” Lottie murmured 
with a surreptitious glance at her brace- 
let-watch. “In a little while.” 

“When you please, dear,” Joan said 
soothingly, as Miss Gosling, whose 
room was on the ground floor, returned 
with the salts. 

The changeable Lottie was now all 
pretty thanks and smiling apologies. 
She took the green bottle and sniffed 
at it daintily. “I'll be all right in a 


minute. Perhaps I ought not to have 
come to-night. I’m sorry to be so 
silly.” 


Presently Miss Gosling remembered 
a letter that must be written. “T'll be 
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in my own room, if you want me, 
Joan,” she said, and went out. 
Arrived in her own room, however, 
she seemed to have forgotten about the 
letter. After turning the key in the 
door, she switched off the light and 
groped her way to the chair py the 
wide-open window. For mary years 
she had lived in loneliness, and there © 
had been many evenings which she had 
spent in darkness for ecvfidmy’s sake. 
Partly from force of habit and partly 
because she could think most clearly 
there, she sat in the darkness now, for 
there were several things which Miss 
Gosling wanted to think about. 


JN the library Lottie was saying 

petulantly: “Oh, Joan, would you 
mind opening the windows wide and 
having only one light? My head 
aches.” 

When Joan had carried out her 
friend’s wishes, she seated herself at 
the writing-table and said: “Now, Lot- 
tie, old girl, what is it? You know 
you can trust me to be secret, and to 
help if I possibly can.” 

Lottie was half sitting, half lying at 
the end of the couch, almost with her 
back to the other girl. She moistened 
her lips and fell to toying with her 
bracelet. 

“There are two things,” she began 
at last: “I’m sorry for what I said the 
other day about Douglas Grant, and 
I’m going to try to believe that he never 
took that money.” 

“You may believe it without trying, 
Lottie,” Joan remarked a trifle coldly. 

“Don’t be hard on me. You heard 
Mr. Cran say it; I didn’t. It makes all 
the difference, just how a thing is 
said—now, doesn’t it, dear?” 

“That’s true. But you know very 
well, Lottie, that I’ve always begged 
you to believe the best.” 

“T know. But you see, I couldn’t. 
You never offered the smallest 
proofs—” 

“For one thing, he didn’t require the 
money. For another—but we needn’t 
go over it all again.” 

“I wonder where he is now,” said 
Lottie suddenly, turning her head. 

But Joan was not unready. “In some 
outlandish place, or he would have 
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heard of his uncle’s death. ‘The law- 
yers have had no word from him.” 


AFIER a little pause: “Joan, do you 
know what would make me be- 
lieve? If only he were to write to 
some one of us. It’s the silence that 
makes it difficult for me.” 

“Yes, I quite understand; and per- 
haps we may speak about it another 
time.” Joan’s voice was calm and kind. 
She was wondering whether unstable 
Lottie really cared for Stormont. 

“You are so sympathetic,” said Lot- 
tie sweetly, with anger in her heart. 
She had failed in her first task. 

“There was something else, wasn’t 
there?” Joan inquired. 

“Yes—and it’s rather horrid.” Lot- 
tie got up and came over to the table. 
From the bosom of her pale pink dress 
she brought a packet covered with 
azure-tinted paper, sealed with azure 
wax, tied with azure ribbon—a packet 
suggestive of nothing in the world but 
love-letters. She laid it on the table. 
“T want you to keep this for me—keep 
it safe,” she said. 

“Yes?” Joan murmured quite doubt- 
fully. 

“It’s the money I got from Mr. 
Cran. The lawyers paid it yesterday. 
It’s in bank-notes—I asked for it that 
way—five thousand dollars. I’ve no 
place to hide it.” 

“But Lottie, you told me your father 
was going to invest it for you.” 

“T’ve changed my mind about that. I 
don’t wish him to have it. But if you 
wont keep it for me, he’s sure to get 
it.” 

“Oh, Lottie, do you really—” 

“Tf I put it in a bank, he’d force me 
to take it out again. In your care, he 
can’t touch it. In that great, strong 
safe of yours it will be all right. 
Please, Joan!” 

To Joan the thing seemed too un- 
pleasant for further discussion. 

“Very well,” said she. ‘Write your 
name, the address and date on it while 
I get the keys; then I’ll give you a re- 
ceipt for it.” 

“Nonsense ! 
businesslike !” 

“It’s Mr. Cran’s teaching; I sha’n’t 
be a minute.” 


Don’t be so_ horribly 


THE BLUE 


LFF T to herself, Lottie scribbled her 

name and the rest. Then, one after 
another, she tried the drawers in the 
table. Some were locked; the contents 
of the others did not attract her. She 
went back to the couch. She had never 
seen the big safe open; yet she knew 
what it was like inside. It was fitted 
with shelves, and halfway from the top 
were a couple of drawers side by side. 
And the drawers required different 
keys. 

Joan came back, wrote on a sheet of 
note-paper, “Received from Miss Lot- 
tie Lismore one sealed packet,” and the 
date, signed her name and handed the 
document to her friend, saying: “When 
you want your property, you must bring 
along the receipt.” 

She went over to the safe, expecting 
to hear Lottie’s laugh behind her, but 
Lottie made no sound at all. The mo- 
ment was too critical. As the ponder- 
ous door swung open, she rose quickly 
and stood for a single second facing 
the windows, her arms thrown out like 
semaphores. In the next moment she 
joined her friend, who was fitting a key 
into the right-hand drawer. 

“You may as well see where it is to 
go,” Joan remarked as the drawer came 
open. “There are really no valuables, 
and very few papers in the safe. The 
lawyers and banker save me a lot of 
worry. Nothing here but my bank- 
book, check-book and a few.papers and 
a little money. Your packet will be 
safe enough; it is so pretty no burglar 
would think of taking it.” She laid it 
in the drawer, which she closed. “I’m 
only sorry, Lottie, that—” 

There came a frantic ringing of the 
front doorbell. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the mis- 
tress of Elm House. “I’ve never heard 
it ring like that. Who on earth can it 
be?’ The thought of another telegram 
sent her across the room to the door. 

“It surely can’t be my taxi yet,” said 
Lottie. “It was ordered for ten- 
thirty.” 

Her friend did not seem to hear. 
Then there was a scurry outside the 
door, and the housemaid entered with- 
out knocking. She looked scared. 

“Please, ma’am, Inspector Davis 

wants to see you at once.” 
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“Who is Inspector Davis, and what 
is his business?” Joan asked with some 


asperity. 

‘“‘A sort of policeman in plain clothes, 
and I think it’s about burglars, 
ma’am.” 

“Nonsense! But I suppose I must 
see him. I sha’n’t be a _ minute, 
Lottie.” 


“T’ll come with you,” said Lottie, but 
she followed only as far as the door. 
Pushing it to, she ran back to the safe. 
Her pretty face was white and set. 
Under her breath she was muttering: 
“I’ve got to try to find a letter with 
Douglas Grant’s name on it; and if I 
do, I’ve got to drop it out of the win- 
dow; and when I’ve done that, I’ve got 
to switch off the light and then go after 
Joan, and look as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and explain that I switched off 
the light when I was trying to switch 
the others on.” She continued talking 
to herself during the brief act that 
followed. 


JN the drawer which Joan had closed 
but not locked her search was vain. 
Reclosing it carefully, she removed the 
key and found another on the bunch to 
fit the adjoining drawer. Without 
pausing, she drew it open; it contained 
but one item. 

To Lottie’s amazement rather than 
her delight, she read the name “Doug- 
las Grant.” It was written in Joan’s 
firm hand on a fairly large yellowish 
envelope. On lifting the envelope, Lot- 
tie saw it was unsealed. She hesitated 
an instant and then drew out the con- 
tents, a smaller, white envelope ad-* 
dressed in Rufus Cran’s big writing 
to his nephew. Across the top were 
scrawled the words: “If not delivered 
as directed within six months from 
date, to be burned unopened.” A sec- 
ond date had been added in pencil by 
Joan. On the spur of the moment, 
Lottie decided to leave the outer en- 
velope where she had found it; its 
presence might delay discovery. 

But now her unnatural courage be- 
gan to fail. She became conscious of 
voices sounding from the hall. Only 
the bitter stimulant of envy and 
jealousy upbore her. She closed the 
drawer and replaced the keys where the 
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owner had left them. Then she went 
to the window with the letter. For an 
instant a sort of hysterical bravado pos- 
sessed her: holding the white thing out 
over the ledge, she gave it a little flut- 
ter before “letting it drop. Somehow 
she had got it into her head that her 
father would be the recipient, that he 
was hidden somewhere in the -dark- 
ness. 

She shut down the window, darted 
across the room, switched off the 
light—and for an age, as it seemed, 
stood helplessly leaning against the 
door, sick with terror. Indistinctly she 
heard faint sounds outside the 
window. 


BY the time Lottie joined her hostess 
and the servants in the hall, Inspec- 
tor Davis, a tall, thin person with 
a thick straw-colored mustache, of 
awkward movements and speech not at 
all New Yorky, seemed to have said 
his say. Yet he continued to repeat 
himself, possibly for the newcomer’s 
benefit. 

“Well, Miss, it is our duty to warn 
you; and as I was saying, a house like 
this, in its own grounds, has special at- 
tractions for them blackguards. So as 
you happen to have shutters on the 
ground windows, I advise you to use 
them after dark, and keep a bright 
lookout generally. Suspicious  char- 
acters, as I was saying, are about this 
district at present, and the public has 
a duty as well as the police.” 

Joan got rid of him at last. “I'd 
have offered him beer,” she remarked, 
“only I fancied a great many people 
had done that already. However, he 
meant well, and we must take his ad- 
vice—and goodness me, Lottie, we left 
the safe open—the window, too!” 


ESPITE the-long wait in the shrub- 

bery, at a considerable distance 
from the house, Stormont enjoyed mo- 
ments of genuine amusement. That 
had been really a humorous idea—to 
get Plyden, in a false mustache, to give 
warning of suspicious characters in 
order to have the coast clear for Lot- 
tie’s bit of work at the safe. How- 
ever, he became serious enough from 
the moment of the girl’s first signal, 
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at which he dispatched Plyden to the 
house. It was now or never! He had 
no extravagant hopes of success; at the 


same time, the possibilities had been 


well worth testing. 

He could not see the safe from his 
lurking-place, but he detected Joan 
leaving the room. A period of very 
acute anxiety followed. At last came 
relief in the flutter of the letter and 
its fall into the shadow. Next the win- 
dow went black. He had no time to 
lose; yet he must proceed with the ut- 
most caution. There was a broad lawn 
to cross and a steep bank to climb, and 
he must take a very roundabout course 
to escape the glare from the doorway. 
But all the way he kept smiling to him- 
self. If the letter turned out to be the 
right one, that little girl was entitled to 
a decent reward. Why, he might even 
marry her, after all—no, not that! 

At length he was there, right under 
the window, stooping over the narrow 
flower-bed whereon the letter had in- 
dubitably fallen. The air was as still 
as ever; the scent of flowers was sweet 
and heavy in his nostrils. A faint 
chuckle escaped him as his eager hands 
began to grope..... After a little 
while he brought out a small electric 
totch, and putting his handkerchief 
over the lens to reduce the brilliance, 
resumed the search. 

But the light showed him nothing— 
nothing save the stunning fact that the 
letter was no longer there. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Miss GostinGc TAKEs A HAND 


a HAT a blessing trousers must 
\ X/ be!’ murmured Miss Gos- 
ling, surmounting the sill 
with anything but agility. Safe once 
more on the floor of her room, she 
heaved a sigh of relief. Then hurriedly 
but quietly she lifted in the slim chair 
which had served as a precarious step 
between the sill and the ground, closed 
the window and drew down the Vene- 
tian blind. She switched on a light, 
rubbed her eyes and picked from the 
carpet the letter which she had thrown 
in before making her entrance. Blink- 
ingly she read the superscription. 


THE BLUE 


“How very extraordinary!” she said 
under her breath. “Dear me, I shall 
have more than ever to think about 
now! .What a life it is, to be sure!” 

It seemed to her that much time 
must have elapsed since that violent 
ringing had-roused her from her com- 
munion with the darkness and caused 
her to make for the door. As a matter 
of fact, the whole adventure had oc- 
cupied barely four minutes. On hear- 
ing the scared housemaid’s summons 
to Joan, she had felt that her presence 
might be acceptable to the girl. But 
as she was about to pass the library 
door, a sound from within—a slight 
jingle—brought her to a standstill, all 
on the alert. Soon a second sound 
came to her pricked-up ears. She rec- 
ognized it, faint though’ it was. Since 
her arrival at Elm House she had heard 
it on quite a number of occasions. 
There is no other sound just the same 
as that produced by the opening of a 
safe drawer. 

Her hand, which had gone forth in- 
voluntarily, came back without having 
touched the door. Softly she returned 
to her room, noiselessly locked herself 
in and almost silently proceeded to get 
herself out of the window. Then with 
her outstretched hand touching the wall 
she moved along the. strip of grass bor- 
dering the bed, cautiously and hope- 
fully. 


But on reaching the corner of the 
house, she came face to face with 
disappointment. The blaze—it seemed 
a blaze to her—from the library win- 
-dow informed her that the blind was 
up. What madness,’ then, for her to 
attempt to play the spy in that direc- 
tion! “H’m!” she muttered, recoiling, 
“what’s to be done now?” 

Indecision was not a failing of Gri- 
selda Gosling’s, but for once she felt at 
a loss, standing there in the dark, peer- 
ing furtively round the angle at that 
so-distant yet so-near glow of electric 
light. 

Then a startling thing happened. 
Into the glow came a slender hand 
and wrist. The hand held a letter; 
the wrist bore a watch-bracelet which 
the spinster had admired earlier in the 
evening. The hand fluttered the letter, 
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let it go and disappeared. Almost im- 
mediately thereafter the light went out. 
And as swiftly the spinster’s indecision 
gave place to determination. “I must 
have that letter!” 

And now it was in her hand! 

She had seen the late Mr. Cran’s 
big, clumsy writing often enough lately 
to know it on this envelope. The green- 
penciled date also had a familiar look: 
it was March 3, and the unusual for- 
mation of the “3” suggested Joan at 
once. Moreover, there was at the pres- 
ent moment a green pencil in the pen- 
tray on the library writing-table. 
Therefore it was not to be doubted that 
Miss Lottie Lismore had abstracted the 
letter from her friend’s safe. But 
why? 

Questions began to pour into the 
lively mind of Miss Griselda Gosling as 
she stood in her room staring at that 
envelope. Minutes flew past. What 
was her immediate duty? Take the let- 
ter straightway to Joan and confound 
the girl’s false friend? Yes; but would 
that be the best way of getting at the 
meaning of the theft? Quite the re- 
verse, she decided at once. 


ISS GOSLING’S sense of expedi- 

ency began an argument with her 
sense of duty. It was fated to be brief, 
however. A slight jarring sound in- 
truded on the silence. Wheeling 
about, she perceived that behind the 
blind the window was being raised 
from the outside. Swiftly she stepped 
backward to the door, but not before 
two of the laths were turned flat and 
between them protruded a shining ob- 
ject—unmistakably, even to a spin- 
ster’s eyes, a revolver. 

“Kindly throw me that letter,” said a 
smooth voice. 

Miss Gosling may have been afraid 
of the weapon, but the cool command 
had the odd effect of making her ex- 
ceedingly angry. At the same time it 
flashed into her mind that of the thou- 
sand villains in her reading-experience, 
not one had actually fired at a woman. 

“Certainly not!” she snapped. 

“T will count three,” said the voice, 
“and then I will shoot. Stop! Don’t 
you try to open that door!” 

“T wasn’t,” she retorted, letting fall 
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the key. “The door’s locked,” she 
added as with an awkward movement 
of her foot she pushed the key under 
it. 

“The letter, quick!” 

The letter, too, fell from Miss 
Gosling’s fingers. Another awkward 
movement, and it had followed the 
key. 

“Now shoot away!” she said faintly 
yet defiantly. 

“Damn!” said the voice, no longer 
smooth. The revolver disappeared. 

“Oh, for my _ smelling-salts!” she 
murmured after a minute had gone by 
without anything happening. ‘Thank 
heaven, he didn’t fire—though I don’t 
suppose he ever intended to... .. 
wonder whether I can get the key 
back.” 


W ITH the help of her comb she was 

successful. She then opened the 
door and recovered the letter—scarcely 
a moment too soon. Her niece was 
coming from the hall and calling for 
her. Miss Gosling hid the letter in her 
dress, hoping she was not looking as 
pale as she felt. 

“Have you had a visitor, Joan?” she 
managed to inquire. 

Joan Jaughed. “Yes. I’m sorry you 
did not meet him—a police officer doing 
his best to make our flesh creep with 
stories of suspicious characters in the 
district. I’m afraid the maids will be 
giving notice..... Come in,” she 
added, as she switched on the library 
lights. “I’ve only got to lock up the 
safe. Fancy leaving it open like this, 
and the window open too, with those 
dreadful suspicious characters in the 
district !”” 

“Hadn’t you better take the warning 
seriously and see whether your valu- 
ables in there are all right?” 

“What nonsense!” 

Miss Gosling moved toward her 
niece. “I’m afraid I sha’n’t sleep un- 
less I know for certain that everything 
is all right.” 

“Oh, well, in that case—” Joan, much 
amused, unlocked and opened the right- 
hand drawer, ran through its contents 
and quickly counted some loose notes 
and gold. “Quite all right!” was her 
verdict. She transferred Lottie’s 
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packet to the back of the drawer before 
closing it. 

“That little jewel-case on the shelf,” 
pursued the other, pointing. 

“Don’t keep jewels there.” : 

“Have you no valuables in the other 
drawer ?” 

“Nothing that would appeal to a 
burglar.” 

“Better look, and then I’ll perhaps 
sleep without having a nightmare.” 

“You are determined that 1. shall 
have a fearful night, at any rate,” 
said the girl lightly: But she became 
graver while she removed the bunch 
from the right drawer and fitted a key 
in.the left. She drew open the latter 
and shut and locked it again. “Yes, 
yes, all right there also,” she murmured, 
proceeding to close the ponderous 
door. 

Now though the left-hand drawer 
had remained open for but a bare in- 
stant, Miss Gosling’s bright eyes had 
discerned a yellow envelope bearing the 
words: “Letter for Douglas Grant.” In 
order to conceal her excitement, she 
moved over to the window. For a mo- 
ment she peered out; then she turned 
to retrace her steps. As she did so, her 
eye was caught by a tiny thing on the 
dark, polished flooring at her feet. She 
picked it up and appeared to drop it out 
of the window. 


SHE strolled idly toward the fireplace, 
and a glance at the several glasses 

of flowers informed her that there was 
no yellow rose in the room. At the 
same time her faculty of observation 
reminded her that the only yellow roses 
in the garden grew almost under her 
bedroom window. 

So, after all, somebody had entered 
the library by the window—somebody’s 
shoe in all likelihood had conveyed the 
yellow petal now hidden in her hand 
from the place where it fell to the place 
where she found it. Surely it was her 
duty to tell Joan everything forthwith. 
Yes, but—well, she would “sleep on it” 
first. 

A couple of maids came in to closé 
the shutters. 

“Let’s go to the drawing-room,” said 
Joan, after they had very willingly per- 
formed the office and retired. 


“Lottie’s. 


THE BLUE 


taxi will be here presently. She has 
become quite nervous, poor girl. This 
heat is absurd so late in the year—not 
that it worries me.” 

“T’ve been feeling a bit upset myself 
to-night,” the spinster remarked, still 
uneasy lest she should be looking 
ghastly. 

“Then we'll have a room upstairs 
made ready for you at once. After 
that policeman’s warning—” 

“Please, no! I’d rather be stuffy 
than change my bed. I’m not in the 
least nervous.” 


a ELL?” demanded Lismore, wheel- 
ing upon his daughter as her 
taxi sped away. 

She clutched his arm, whispering: 

“T didn’t find out anything about a 
telegram, though I did my best and all 
you told me, but I found a letter ad- 
dressed to Douglas Grant—to be 
destroyed in six months ; and I dropped 
it out of the window. And oh, I wish—” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Harold 
Lismore, and no doubt he meant it. 

An hour later he dashed panting into 
the office. 

“Congratulations, Stormont! You 
are a most wonderful fellow! T’ll never 
doubt you again—never! But I’ve 
lived ten years this evening, so you'll 
forgive my impatience. I’ve no doubt 
you have the contents of the thing by 
heart by this time. For. heaven’s sake, 
let me have a sight of it!” Flushed 
and unsteady, he stood looking down 
on the slight, dapper figure in the 
easy-chair. 

Stormont met his gaze with a cool, 
faint smile. 

“I’m so sorry to disappoint you, Lis- 
more,” he said, “but as it happens, I 
haven’t got the letter.” 

Lismore’s foolish laugh was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence lasting for 
many seconds. Then the large face 
purpled, and in a bellow come the word: 

shiari2 

“Don’t be silly,” remarked Stormont. 
“T haven’t so much as touched the let- 
I have merely seen it in another’s 
hand.” 

“Lottie told me she put it out of the 
window for you, and I—I believe my 
daughter.” 
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“Quite right! Miss Lismore dropped 
it from the window, but ill-luck inter- 
vened in the shape of a friend of yours. 
You had better take a seat.” 


LISMORE stumbled to the opposite 

chair, and Stormont told of Miss 
Gosling, her capture of the letter and 
his attempt to get it from her. 

When he had ended, Lismore said 
heavily: “So we are discovered and 
ruined, thanks to your want of fore- 
sight. You ought to have arranged 
things so that—” 

“Don’t drivel. For myself, I don’t 
feel that I have fallen under suspicion 
‘at all; and as for you, there may still 
be a way out. You have simply got to 
manage your daughter. She was acting 
blindly in the interests of a young man 
whom she believes to have been done 
out of his rights, and whose friend was 
waiting in the garden—” 

“Sacrifice my daughter!” 

“You have already done so.” 

“Damn you, Stormont!” 

“T have already asked you to refrain 
from being silly. Let us understand 
each other. We still want that plati- 
num, don’t we?” 

“The platinum! Stormont, it’s out 
of reach now—now and forever!” 
groaned Lismore. 

“Not at all! We have at least two 
chances left. First, we may yet secure 
the letter—” 

“You’ve gone crazy. It is back in 
the safe by now, and do you imagine we 
or Lottie will ever get another oppor- 
tunity there?” 

“Tf it’s back in the safe, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” From the side-pockets of his 
jacket Stormont drew forth two flat 
metal boxes. 

“Tt was a huge risk, but immediately 
after the encounter with your friend 
Miss Gosling I managed to enter the 
library and obtained impressions—my 
-hands were fairly steady, I assure 
you—of the keys.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Lismore in 
grudging admiration, “And the other 
chance?” 

“Douglas Grant’s return.” 

“You mean we should at least get our 
shares of the platinum?” 


Stormont, gazing at the boxes, 
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ignored the question. “Douglas Grant,” 
he said slowly, “will be home within 
three weeks from now.” 

Lismore sprang to his feet. “How 
on earth can you know? What have 
you been doing behind my back?” 

“Working for your good. Sit down. 
Don’t gesticulate. You wouldn’t earn 
ten dollars a week on the stage. In 
the safe was a little jewel-box. I piled 
on the risk by stopping thirty seconds 
longer to look into it. There was a 
telegram from Grant. I heard a door 
open near at hand, but I read it. He 
is in Canada. Been ill. But he leaves 
for New York soon.” 


CHAPTER IX 
Joan REcEIVES A SURPRISE 


EXT morning Miss Gosling, hav- 

ing slept—or rather laid awake 

—on it, decided what she would 
do. Shortly after eight o’clock she 
craved admittance to her niece’s room, 
and received it readily. 

“Sorry to bother you, Joan,” she said 
easily, “but can you let me have fifty 
dollars in cash. I must get my little 
bank-account transferred to this part 
of the country.” She carried a check 
in her hand. 

“Of course! You shall have it im- 
mediately after breakfast.” 

“Well, it’s such a lovely morning 
that I thought of going downtown at 
once. I’ve neglected some little 
things—still, I can wait.” 

“No, no,” said Joan, to whom the 
pleasure of being able to oblige a fel- 
low-creature was still somewhat of a 
novelty. “I’ve nothing like that in my 
purse, but—” She got up and stepped 
over to an old-fashioned bureau. 

Shortly afterward Miss Gosling went 
downstairs with the keys of the safe 
and instructions to take what she re- 
quired from the right-hand drawer. 
Her plan had worked admirably, and 
within a couple of minutes the mysteri- 
ous letter was once more in the yellow 
envelope in the left-hand drawer. 


TO Griselda’s wonderment, a week 
passed without producing any oc- 
currence of the most mildly thrilling 
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nature. Joan had a note from Lottie, 
sweetly apologetic for what the writer 
termed her silliness on that sultry 
evening; she and her mother were off 
to Atlantic City, after all. Mr. Stor- 
mont made two afternoon calls, but on 
both occasions the ladies were out. He 
left neatly worded notes written in the 
library, to which the housemaid, know- 
ing him as a friend of her late master, 


admitted him readily. One of the notes . 


begged Miss March’s acceptance of 
the concert-tickets inclosed; the other 
asked for a donation toward a poor- 
children’s Christmas treat. 

Joan’s refusal of the first request 
was as kindly as her granting of the 
second. She mentioned both to her 
aunt one morning at breakfast. 

“He seems to be a nice man,” re- 
marked Miss Gosling thoughtfully. “TI 
think I should like to meet him.” 

In the drawing-room some twelve 
hours later it became evident to the girl 
that her relative was nervous. On be- 
ing pressed for a reason, the latter ad- 
mitted that it was the “burglar 
business.” 

“T do wish,” she added, “you would 
look again to see if the contents of your 
safe are all right, in spite of the shut- 
ters. I keep wondering in the 
night—” 

Joan did not argue. “Come along,” 
she cried good-naturedly. “I'll make 
the inspection at once.” 

They passed to the library. From a 
discreet distance Miss Gosling wit- 
nessed the counting of some money; 
she also saw her niece take out and 
put back the inclosure of the yellow 
envelope. 

“You must have a room upstairs, 
Aunt Griselda,” Joan said. 

“T’m quite satisfied now, and shall 
sleep well where I am,” said Miss 
Gosling, and changed the subject. She 
did have a good night—the last she was 
to enjoy for some time. 


ON the next evening, which was the 

ninth following that of the first 
closing of the shutters, the two were 
finishing dinner when the maid brought 
Joan a card and the intimation that 
“the owner” awaited her convenience in 
the library. 
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Miss Gosling saw her niece start, 
flush, pale, and flush again. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the girl. 
A moment later she regained command 
of herself, if not of her color. “Very 
well, Kate,” she said quietly. “I will 
see the gentleman presently.” 

“T hope,” Miss Gosling ventured 
when the maid had retired, “it is noth- 
ing disagreeable, Joan. If you like, 
T’ll see the gentleman and polish him 

Joan smiled now. “Perhaps you may 
see him later, Aunt Griselda. I was 
taken by surprise, not horror. Will you 
excuse me?” She went quickly to the 
library. 

By the table was standing a tall, 
bronzed and weather-beaten young man 
with darkish coloring and exceedingly 
fine gray eyes. His left hand was 
heavily bandaged. 

For what seemed a long space of 
time, Joan, halting just inside the door, 
returned his gaze. Two years ago they 
had been’ friends—good friends. 
What had the long separation done to 
them that neither had ready a greeting 
for the other? 

At last he came toward her, and she 
went to meet him. 

“Joan,” he said hoarsely, “how won- 
derful to see you again!” 

“Oh, Douglas,” she cried, “I don’t 
ufderstand, but I—I’m so glad—” 

Their hands met, but at the contact 
their gazes wavered, for it was borne 
on both that the thing they had cher- 
ished silently for two long years was 
not friendship, but love. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SILVER SEAL 


HEIR hands fell apart. The 
sweet, powerful emotion had 
spent itself, having shaken but 
not broken their self-control. They 
were not weaklings, these two; they 
could face facts, and the facts before 
them now were hard and urgent. Their 
hearts must wait: the man knew it, and 
the girl feared it. She was the first 
to speak. 
“What have you done. to your 
wrist ?” 
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“Out prospecting, I was clumsy 
enough to get it crushed; it is not seri- 
ous. I’m afraid I have interrupted you 
at dinner, and perhaps you have some 
engagement.” 

“No. Please sit down.” 

He took a chair a little way off, say- 
ing: “I fancy we have both a good 
many questions to ask, Joan; I am 
ready to answer yours. But perhaps I 
ought first to tell you that your letter 
reached me along with your telegram: 
they were brought to the camp, some 
forty miles from the place of their 
address. But for the telegram the let- 
ter might have lain there for another 
week or so.” 

“T see.” She thought for a moment. 
“T will ask just one question now, for 
I am sure you would wish to hear about 
your uncle. Why did you telegraph 
you would start in ten days? You must 
have left almost at once.” 

He smiled a little grimly. “I could 
not count on the wire’s being read by 
you only, and I wished, if possible, to 
avoid encountering one or two people 
who might be unduly interested in my 
visit to the old place. That may not 
sound a very satisfactory answer to 
your question—” 

““T am perfectly satisfied,” she said 
quickly if not altogether truthfully, 
adding rather unnecessarily: “Then 
you have just arrived.” f 

“A few hours ago. You are the sec- 
ond person I have spoken to. The first 
was an old friend—the only one I have 
kept in touch with during the last two 

ears.” 

“Mr. Henley!” she exclaimed before 
she was aware. 

“Henley!” He looked at her curi- 
ously. “I don’t know anyone of that 
name.” 

“I mean the man who forwarded the 
fifteen hundred to Mr. Cran.” She 
stopped. 

“It was Fairthorn, the man I have 
just left, who did that for me,” said 
Douglas, his color deepening. “So my 
uncle told you! Your letter did not 
mention that. But who is Henley?” 


OAN wished she had held her 
tongue—for the time being, at any 
rate. “I will try to explain later,” she 
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said uneasily. “Yes, Mr. Cran told me 
about the money. It—it puzzled him 
greatly, your sending it.” 

“Tt was quite simple.” 

“Yes, if you had—had owed him the 
money.” 

“Well, I did owe it, as you so kindly 


_ put it—didn’t 1?” 


Now” 

He smiled at the downright answer. 
“Your letter told me that Uncle Rufus 
had discovered some evidence of my 
honesty. But might he not have said 
so much out of—well, generosity?” 

coINGee 

“You have given me your hand, 
Joan,” he continued; “so I take it that 
you believe in me.” 

“T have always done so,” she said 
quietly. 

“Even the fifteen hundred’s being re- 
turned did not give you doubts ?” 

“Only a little curiosity.” She smiled 
faintly. 

“T wonder what made you believe in 
me, Joan.” 

“Can one always give reasons for 
one’s beliefs?” 

For a moment or two he was silent, 
his gaze warm with gratitude. Then: 
“Yet it is really quite simple about that 
fifteen hundred. I had made a bit of 
money out there—two or three thou- 
sand merely—and believing that the 
old man deemed me guilty, I did what I 
could to make the best of a bad job. 
I was fond of him, Joan, though I hurt 
him as I did.” 

“Tf he had only known why,” she 
said softly, her eyes averted. 

“No one will ever know why,” he 
replied, a sudden harshness in his 
voice. It was gone when he resumed: 
“By the way, I got a piece of very 
pleasant news this evening. Fairthorn 
told me that you had become mistress 
of this house.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, flushing, “so 
you have heard! I’ve been wondering 
how I was going to tell you. You will 
believe me when I say that the thing 
was altogether unexpected, and that I 
have been rather unhappy about it. 
But you'll take it back, wont you?” 

“Take what back, Joan?” 

“The house and the—the money. 
There’s a lot of money, you know.” 
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OW it was his turn to redden; then 

he laughed easily. “I’m afraid my 

uncle, if, he knew,. would be hurt by 

that; and I have my feelings too; so I 

hope you wont mention the matter 

again. All the same, it’s what I should 
have expected of you.” 

“But it seems all wrong.” 

“Tt is very much all right, so far as 
I am concerned. When I got your 
wire, almost the first thing I wondered 
about was Elm House. I knew I was 
out of the question, but I hoped it 
would not go to—to certain persons. 
Well, it’s splendid to think of the old 
place being yours, though I don’t sup- 
pose you will want to live in it 
always.” : 

“He wished me to stay in it for six 
months, at least. I think he must 
have wanted me to stay till—till the 
books were taken away. The books, 
you know, are—” 

“Yes; Fairthorn told me about the 
books.” 

She smiled for the first time. “I 
have not met Mr. Fairthorn,” she said, 
“but he seems to know something of 
my affairs.” 

‘Very little. He knows you by 
sight.” Douglas hesitated before he 
added: “I’ve got to confess that dur- 
ing my absence he sent me occasional 
news of you—small news, of course, 
but better than nothing. For instance, 
you went to church on a Sunday last 
May in a grayish hat with touches of 
scarlet-—” 

“How absurd!” 

“l’m sure it wasn’t! And the pre- 
vious December you were at the the- 
ater in a—” 

“Oh, please!” She broke off with 
a laugh, then called herself a fool to 
have felt pleased, and said gravely: “I 
must tell you some things about your 
uncle, and after that I will give you a 
letter from him.” 


OAN’S little tale was soon told, with- 

out interruption from the listener, 
and when she had made an end he was 
still silent. 

“T think,” she added, after a pause, 
“indeed I am sure, that he would have 
told me much more had he _ been 
spared a little longer. We were to 
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have had a talk that evening; he had 
asked me to dine with him. Well, I 
hope I have at least made it clear that 
he believed in you and longed for your 
return.” 

“You have, Joan,” said Grant with 


a sigh. “Thank you for telling it so 
kindly. It will be a long regret to 
me.” 


“That you did not confide in him?” 
she said eagerly. 

“That was impossible—in the cir- 
cumstances. Don’t misunderstand me, 
Joan. I regret nothing except that I 
should have caused the old man suffer- 
ing. At the time—I hope you can be- 
lieve this—I did not dream in my haste 
that he would be deeply affected by my 
action. Uncle Rufus was never any- 
thing but just; but I cannot remember 
his ever showing much feeling. Lat- 
terly his books—” 

“He changed during the last two 
years of his life. But please, don’t 
fancy that I have ever judged you, even 
in my thoughts. From the very first 
I have felt certain you were shielding 
another person.” 

Douglas made a slight gesture of 
distress. 

“Later,” she went on, rising and go- 
ing to the safe, “I began to wonder 
whether I knew the person. I am 
quite sure Mr. Cran did know—or sus- 
pect—just before the end..... How 
stupid of me! I must go and fetch the 
keys.” 


DOUGLAS got up. “Whatever you 

have to give me can wait,” he said. 
“Joan, I ask you as a friend not to 
waste another thought on the question 
of why I went away. Only a few 
people were, and are, interested, and it 
would serve no good purpose to go 
back on the matter. For me it is 
enough that you should have believed 
in me all along, and that my uncle be- 
lieved before he died. Shall we let it 
rest there?” 

“As you will,” she answered. “If I 
have said too much, forgive me. Only, 
Douglas, the truth will come out in 
spite of you, and I will say that the 
person who took what you gave—no 
matter how readily you gave it—is too 
abominable for words! There! I’ve 
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said my say!” She ended, with a smile 
on her lips, and a moisture in her 
lovely eyes. 

“Ah, Joan!” he sighed, downcast. 

If it meant uncovering the truth be- 
fore he could hope to win her, what 
should he do? For another woman 
held his vow of concealment. 
_ “Will you come and be introduced 
to Aunt Griselda before I deliver the 
precious letter?” she asked in a lighter 
tone. “I may tell you that she has 
been most assiduous in making me take 
that big safe seriously. One would 
almost imagine she knew of my terrible 
responsibility !” 

“And does she not?” 

“Neither she nor anybody alive. 
There were times, I must confess, when 
I felt burdened, and once I did get a 
scare. I have mentiqgned a Mr. Hen- 
ley. Well, nearly a fortnight ago, Mr. 
Henley rang me up stating that you 
had instructed him to inquire whether 
Mr. Cran had left a packet for you in 
my charge.” 

“But, as I’ve told you, I know no- 
body called Henley, and I certainly 
would not have employed a third person 
to convey such a message to you!” 

“However, I don’t think Mr. Henley 
got much satisfaction. He seemed to 
take fright and—” 

“Joan, I’m afraid this has been an 
unpleasant business for you. I’m sorry 
you had to undertake it. No doubt it 
was only some impertinent and curious 
person who wanted information. Think 
no more about it.” 

“Well, I don’t take it so seriously 
now that you are here to relieve me of 
my trust,” she said. “Now I'll go get 
Aunt Griselda.” 


PRESENTLY Joan came back with 
her relative. 

“My niece tells me you have just ar- 
rived from Canada,” said Griselda, 
seating herself. She chose a place 
whence she could have an_uninter- 
rupted view of his face. “Are you 
glad to be home?” 

“I am glad to be here.” He noticed 
Joan’s slight frown and added quickly: 
“IT put it that way, Miss Gosling, be- 
cause, if ever I have a home, it is likely 
to be in Canada.” 
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“Your work being there,” she said 
with little apparent interest. 

Joan, engaged in opening the safe, 
said over her shoulder: “Aunt Griselda, 
I have a letter to present to Mr. Grant; 
as a matter of form, you’d better wit- 
ness its delivery.” 

“T am willing,” said Miss Gosling, 
“put would not a written receipt be the 
proper thing?” She looked from one 
to the other in the perky manner of 
a bird. 

“Quite right,” said Grant. 
to have thought of that.” 

“Nonsense!” Joan exclaimed, shut- 
ting the drawer with a bang. “One 
can have too much formality.” She 
came over with the yellow envelope, 
extracted the white one and presented 
it to Grant. “Here it is, Douglas, just 
as your uncle gave it to me, and I 
hope—” She stopped short. 

Miss Gosling was on her feet, 
staring, nay, glaring, at the packet now 
in Grant’s hand. 

“What on earth is the matter, Aunt 
Griselda ?” 

“Y’m afraid—I’m afraid you'll never 
forgive me. But I have got to tell you. 
Don’t open it just yet, Mr. Grant. May 
I have it in my hand for a moment?” 

“Why, certainly,” said the puzzled 
young man, handing it over. 

“But this is extraordinary—” the 
girl began. 


“T ought 


T° Joan, from a keen inspection of 
the back of the envelope, Miss Gos- 
ling turned unhappy eyes. 

“Joan, before I say more, I beg you 
to answer a few questions. Did Mr. 
Cran have more than one seal on his 
desk?” 

“He had two, but—” 

“Can you say with which seal he 
sealed this letter, and if so, can you 
produce the seal?” 

“TI remember most distinctly that he 
used his favorite silver one. It has not 
been used since. Both seals have ex- 
actly the same device—a raven. But 
you must explain—” 

“Where is the silver seal ?” 

The young man softly interposed. 
“Get it, if you can, Joan. It seems 
that Miss Gosling has something im- 
portant to show us.” 
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The older. woman gave him a.grate- 
ful glance; the younger stepped over to 
the writing-table, opened a drawer and 
came back with the article desired. It 
was a beautiful little bit of workman- 
ship, in the shape of a nymph posed 
above the die. None too. graciously 
Joan offered it to her aunt. The latter 
gave a little groan, and muttered, “As 
I feared!” 

“Mr. Grant,” she- went on, “I am 
afraid you will never forgive me. You 
are not going to be the first to open 
this letter. Joan, take the letter and 
see if that seal fits the impression.” 

With a creeping sense of dismay 
Joan did as requested—and went white. 
“Oh,” she cried_piteously, “the seal is 
too small!” Next moment she darted 
to the table and picked up a seal with 
a plain ebony handle... .. At sfitsi2: 
And now her voice was faint. ‘What 
has happened ?” 





RANT turned to Miss Gosling; he 

was stirred by the sight of Joan’s 
distress; and his voice, though under 
control, was sharpened by resentment. 
“Are we to understand, Miss Gosling, 
that the letter originally sealed by my 
uncle has been opened and resealed by 
another person?” ; 

Miss Gosling, the picture of humilia- 
tion, bowed her head. — : 

“Forgive me, Joan,” he said after a 
moment’s pause. ‘“‘Are you positive my 
uncle used the silver seal?” 

“T.can see him using it now! But 
the thing is impossible! The letter has 
never left the safe since I put it there, 
a few days after his death; and from 
the moment I received it until I pet it 
there I carried it.” . Involuntarily her 
hand went to her breast. 

“Suppose I open it and see what its 
contents are,” the young man_ sug- 
gested. “After all, there may be—” 

“Wait!” cried the girl. “Aunt Gri- 
selda, you must tell us at once how you 
come to know so much—how, indeed, 
you come to know anything at all-— 
about this letter. When I trusted you 
with the keys—” 

“Don’t, oh, don’t!’ moaned Miss 
Gosling in a voice of such misery that 
her niece’s wrath subsided. “Let us sit 
down, please,” she went on, “and I will 
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tell you all I know. It’s a horrid, hor- 
rid business, and I’ve been an awful 
fool, but I thought I was doing you a 
service, Joan, in keeping things to my- 
self for the time being.” __ 

Miss Gosling’s story was bitter hear- 
ing for Joan March. She had been 
tricked and confounded by a friend, 
that “sweet little thing’ Lottie Lis- 
more and fooled by a man against whom 
she ought to have been on her guard, 
Mr. Stormont; and so, instead of hav- 
ing fulfilled her trust, she had, for 
anything she knew to the contrary 
caused the man of her heart grave 
injury. She was too heartsick to make 
any comment at the close of the dreary 
yet sensational recital. 

Grant, however, did not appear at a 
loss. He got up and with an easy smile 
approached Miss Gosling. ‘You are 
an extremely plucky lady,” he said, 
“and I should like to shake your 
hand.” 

Whereat two tears, the first shed in 
many years, as the spinster long after- 
ward mentioned, rolled down her 
apple cheeks, and from that instant she 
was devoted to Douglas Grant. 

The tears were too much for the gen- 
erous Joan. In a moment her arms 
were round the little woman, and she 
was murmuring: ‘You poor dear, how 
awful it must have been for you!” 


GRANT may have been apprehensive 

of more tears, for he said briskly: 

“Well, what about opening the letter 
now ?” 

He took out his knife. 

Without a word Joan handed him 
his property. 

“It isn’t empty, anyway,” he re- 
marked, and slit the flap carefully. 

At the sight of the strip of paper 
which he took out and unfolded, Joan’s 
color came back. ‘That,’ she cried, “is 
just what I saw Mr. Cran put into the 
envelope. Perhaps, after all—”’ She 
stopped short at his puzzled look. 

“I suppose this means something,” 
he said at last, “but at first sight it is 
very like a joke—or a puzzle. It is 
evident that it is a cutting from a docu- 
ment—something to do with platinum, 
two gentlemen lately mentioned by 
Miss Gosling, and myself.” 
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“Two gentleman!” echoed Miss Gos- 
ling. 
“Platinum!” exclaimed Joan. “May 
I—” She held out her hand for the 
strip, but withdrew it quickly. “I beg 
your pardon. I had no business to—” 

“Please examine it, Joan,” he said, 
looking up from the once-familiar 
writing. “You may be able to. throw 
some light on this queer fragment. To 
me it suggests something in the nature 
of buried treasure—which, of course, is 
absurd.” 

“Why absurd?” Miss Gosling in- 


quired with a trace of her old 
asperity. 
“Platinum,” murmured Joan to her- 


self, remembering her last interview 
with Stormont. Then aloud: ‘‘What 
do these mean—‘deep chamb,’ and 
‘laborat’? Why, ‘chamber’ and ‘labora- 
tory, of course! .Oh, Douglas, per- 
haps, after all— And listen: ‘A stone 
fag, ne... « Y-foot from Now. ok. 
stance from E. w.’ These must be di- 
rections. Let us go at once to the lab- 
oratory!” 

“Tt all sounds rather suggestive, but 
I seem to remember,” said Grant, ‘‘that 
the laboratory had a cement floor—not 
stone.” 

“So it has,” she admitted, crestfallen. 

“We must presume,” said Miss Gos- 
ling, “that the person who, thanks to 
my folly, managed to open your letter 
took a copy of that paper; and we may 
imagine that he took it in order to com- 
plete information he already pos- 
sessed.” 

“Aunt Griselda,” cried the girl, ‘‘you 
are clever!” 

“I’m an old fool, but I sometimes see 
the likely side. When were you last 
in the laboratory, Joan?” 

“Two years ago, for the first time. I 
doubt whether it has been opened since 
except by the valuator after Mr. Cran 
died. It is completely dismantled— 
nothing but benches, shelves, and bare 
walls.” 

“Are there windows?” 

“Yes—barred,” answered Grant. “TI 
think we had better delay our visit un- 
til we can have daylight,” he went on, 
guessing that his companions had un- 
dergone enough for the present. “If 
any treasure is there, it’s safe enough. 
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With your permission, Joan, we shall 
make an inspection to-morrow or the 
next day. Now, I had better get back 
to town. I’m staying to-night with 
Fairthorn at his rooms. Please keep 
that paper for me.” 

Poor Joan! The only consent she 
could give was her silence. But an un- 
expected intervention left the paper in 
Grant’s hand. 

Miss Gosling had risen in an oddly 
stealthy fashion. 

“Sh! she whispered. “I feel that 
some one is eavesdropping! Keep 
back,” she muttered to Grant, about to 
ee for the door, and sped thither her- 
self. 

Smartly she drew it open. 


CHAPTER XI 
Tue Mippie Strip 


OAN and Douglas could not refrain 
from smiling at Miss Gosling’s 
frank chagrin as she stood staring 

into the untenanted passage. 

“T’m afraid we are letting it get on 
our nerves, Aunt Griselda,” said Joan 
kindly. 

Miss Gosling shut the door softly be- 
fore she replied: “Some one was there 
within the last minute, and I could 
almost swear it was a woman.” 

“Brayo!” cried Grant lightly. “But 
how—” 

“Tf your nose is half as keen as mine, 
you will be able to smell her perfume 
yet. I’m not up in scents, but it’s none 
of yours, Joan. It’s something like 
Russia leather.” 

“Impossible!” cried the girl. ‘She’s 
at Atlantic— Oh, wait a moment.” She 
darted across the room and rang the 
bell. - 

“I seem to have dropped into a nest 
of mysteries,’ Grant remarked. 
“Please tell me candidly which will be 
helpful—my going or my staying.” 

“I think you had better stay,” said 
the spinster. ‘“Hadn’t he, Joan?” 

“Yes—yes, of course. He dotsn’t 
want his presence known.” 

“As to that, I’m afraid there may be 
difficulties now,’ Miss Gosling ob- 
served, “—that is,” she added, “unless 
that door is fairly sound-proof.” 
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There was silence till the housemaid 
_ appeared. 

“Has anyone called?” asked her 
mistress, calmly enough. 

The reply, though not unexpected, 
was yet startling. 

“Miss Lismore is in the drawing- 
room, ma’am. She arrived about 
twenty minutes ago.” 

After a moment Joan asked why she 
had not been informed. 

“Miss Lismore would not have you 
disturbed, ma’am. I told her you had 
business in the library, and she said 
she preferred to wait. But she hoped 
you could put her up for the night, 
ma’am. She had a handbag with her.” 

“Very well,” said Joan, suppressing 
her feelings with no small effort. “I 
will see Miss Lismore immediately.” 
She had no fault to find with the maid: 
Elm House knew no guest more 
familiar than Lottie Lismore. 

“Which room shall I 
ma’am ?” 

“T will let you know presently.” 


prepare, 


HE instant the door closed Miss 
Gosling exclaimed: “Go at once, 
Joan. Don’t give her time to think, 
and you may learn whether or not she 
has overheard anything. Upon my 
word, I didn’t imagine she had the 
nerve—” 
“Pardon me,” Grant interposed ; “but 
Joan, I beg of you to deal gently with 
her.” 


The girl looked from the one to the . 


other. 

“Douglas,” she said, “you ask almost 
too much of me. Yet one of the last 
things your uncle said was: ‘Continue 
to be Lottie’s friend.’ ” 

“Then you will not do otherwise.” 

Miss Gosling fairly writhed. ~‘Mr. 
Grant, for goodness’ sake, don’t be too 
quixotic! Suppose that her action had 
robbed you of a fortune, what would 
you say?” 

He answered steadily: ‘Miss Gos- 
ling, whatever has happened or may 
happen, I can take no means that might 
effect the ruin of Miss Lismore—or 
her parents.” 

The declaration was as a stab to Joan 
March, but she took it bravely. “If 
you will stay here, I will go and see her. 
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I cannot promise how I shall act. If 
she is still unaware of your return, 
Douglas, she shall remain so.” With- 
out another word she left the room. 


ISS GOSLING turned to Grant. 

Impatience had ousted penitence 
for the time being. “Really, you are a 
very trying young man! Are you going 
to do nothing at all? If there is a treas- 
ure waiting for you,—and I’m con- 
vinced there is,—aren’t you going to 
make any effort to secure it?” 

His eyes looked worried, but his 
smile at her asperity was good-humored. 
“T will do everything I can, Miss Gos- 
ling,” he said, “for I want the treasure, 
if it is there, pretty badly.” 

“Don’t you feel sure it’s there?” 

“T should not be surprised, now that 
I come to think of it. I was never par- 
ticularly curious about my uncle’s af- 
fairs, but I heard from a friend, a few 
hours ago, how much he had left, one 
way and another, and I confess the 
total sum struck me as small. I just 
wish I could imagine a reason for my 
uncle’s extraordinary method of in- 
forming me of my good fortune.” 

“We shall discover that in time! For 
the present, what are you going to do 
about those—those people who, un- 
doubtedly, are after the treasure? 
They must be stopped!’ 

“Would it not be worth while to let 
them proceed a little further, just to 
see—” 

“No, no!” she cried, with a rueful 
look. “You must think me a horribly 
interfering old woman, Mr. Grant, but 
I’d do anything, even to the point of 
offending you, to undo what I have 
done in this affair.” 

“Thank you,” he said, touched by her 
earnestness. “And what, in your opin- 
ion, is the first thing to be done?” 

“A serious study of that strip of 
paper, and then an examination of the 
laboratory.” 

“T can’t ask Miss March to open up 
the old place to-night.” 

“She will do so, whether you ask 
her or not, and probably keep guard 
till she drops! Of course, Miss Lis- 
more’s arrival may complicate matters. 
If I were Joan, I would simply pack 
her out of—well, never mind. I don’t 
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apologize, but I’m not going to make 
myself more unpleasant than I can 
help.” 

“If you imagine that my regard 
for—” 

“No, no—not another word, please! 
‘Wont you utilize this precious time in 
studying your uncle’s writing?” 

“We might do it together,” he said, 
glad enough to change the subject, and 
he placed a couple of chairs at the writ- 
ing-table. 

“Tt’s too good of you,” Miss Gosling 
said gratefully. “I don’t deserve your 
confidence at all.” : 

“You may be troubled with a good 
deal of it yet,” he returned, unfolding 
the paper. “Now let us take the thing 
as seriously as ever you wish.” 

This was the manuscript he laid on 
the table: 
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PENING the drawing-room door, 
Joan first became conscious of a 
faint fragrance which she recognized 
as “Cuir de Russe,’ a perfume affected 
by Lottie Lismore—and then of a 
sound of subdued sobbing. At the lat- 
ter her resentment cooled slightly. So, 
after all, Lottie had come to confess! 
The intuition was correct so far as it 
went. Lottie had indeed come to Elm 
House to confess—but twenty minutes 
had passed since her arrival. 
As Joan softly closed the door, won- 
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dering how she ought to receive the 
confession, Lottie’s hands fell from her 
face, disclosing beauty ravaged by a 
passion which was surely not that of 
penitence; she sprang to her feet, and 
her words came in a tempest that fairly 
took the other aback. 

“Oh, oh, how could you be so deceit- 
ful! How could you be so underhand? 
You have pretended to be my friend, 
and all the time you have been working 
behind my back! You knew where he 
was all along, and you have been cor- 
responding with him and telling him 
abominable things about me! And now 
he’s home again, and you would have 
hidden it from me! Oh, oh, I never 
dreamed you could be so—” 

“That will do,” Joan interrupted in 
cold anger. “You are referring, I sup- 
pose, to Mr. Grant. May I ask how 
and when you became aware that he 
was home?” 

“T got tired of waiting for you here, 
and I went along to the library, think- 
ing you and Miss Gosling wouldn’t 
mind my—” 

“The library door is not transparent.” 

“T heard his voice,—oh, I don’t mind 
admitting it,—though I couldn’t make 
out what you were all saying. I don’t 
care what you call it. If you can be 
mean, so can I.” 

“You are a little fool,” said Joan 
scathingly, “and I’m not going to dis- 
cuss Mr. Grant with you. What brings 
you here to-night ?” 

“But I’m going to discuss Douglas 
with you. You have been trying to 
steal him from me; yes, I will repeat it! 
You have—” 

“If you do, I’ll leave you. You must 
be crazy. Only a few days ago you 
refused to believe in his innocence.” 

“T don’t care! I don’t mind whether 
he is innocent or guilty. He cared for 
me till you came between—” : 

Joan went quickly to the door. With 
her fingers on the handle she turned 
and once more asked: “What brings 
you here to-night?” 

Lottie’s expression had become sul- 
len. “I’ve quarreled with Father,” she 
replied, “and I left Mother alone, to 
come and tell you something fearfully 
important. But I sha’n’t tell it now—or 


ever!” 
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“Very well,” said Joan. “It’s too late 
for you to go to Kensington to-night, so 
I will tell Kate to prepare your room 
at once and take up some supper for 
you. Perhaps by the morning you will 
feel inclined- to apologize. Good 
night.” 


HEN she had instructed the 

housemaid, she went to her own 
room; she did not feel able to return to 
the library yet awhile. Certain words 
of Lottie’s rankled horribly. She spent 
a bad ten minutes, and then her medita- 
tions were interrupted by the house- 
maid. 

“Please, ma’am, Miss Lismore has 
gone. She said she had changed her 
mind about staying, and she would not 
let me call you.” 

It was an awkward moment, but 
Joan got over it fairly well. “That was 
too bad of Miss Lismore,” she remarked, 
“but as her father is at home, she was 
not quite happy about staying. I hope 
you offered her something, Kate.” 

“Yes ma’am, but she wouldn’t have 
even a cup of tea.” 

“Very well. Is there anything else, 
Kate?” The maid was lingering. 

“Only that the inspector detective 
person was here again to-night. He 
wouldn’t have you bothered, ma’am, 
but asked me to tell you that the police 
had got hold of the suspicious char- 
acters, so that there was no need to 
use the shutters now.” 

“Glad to hear it. Miss Gosling will 
be delighted.” 

The maid retired and Joan returned 
to the library. 


GRANT rose, saying: “Miss Gos- 

ling and I have learned something. 
It appears that I am not the only person 
involved in my uncle’s—” 

“One moment,” the girl interrupted, 
“T must tell you at once that Lottie has 
gone. I expected she would stay the 
night, but while I was upstairs—well, 
she ran away! She had found out that 
you were here, Mr. Grant. I can’t tell 
you how ashamed I am.” 

“Don’t say that! It will pan out all 
right.” But his smile was a trifle rue- 
ful, and he was wondering why she had 
used the formal mode of address. “I 
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ought not to have come here to- 
night without warning you. I ought,” 
he went on with an attempt at levity, 
“to have asked you to admit me by a 
back window, after midnight, and have 
arrived in a slouch hat and whiskers, 
muffled to the eyes.” 

Joan sadly shook her head, sick at 
heart. She had betrayed him as well as 
his interests. Oh, she must not allow 
him to take further risks! 

“I wish you would come and inspect 
the laboratory now,” she said abruptly. 

“Right!” cried Miss Gosling. 

“Tm ready,” said Grant. 

“Then I'll get the keys and some can- 
dies,” Joan said. “The electrics were 
dismantled with the rest.” She left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XII 
Lottie Brrincs News 


N the previous night—the only 
OC one spent by him, thus far, at 

Atlantic City—Mr. Lismore had 
experienced the unprecedented, a scene 
with his daughter. Of course the re- 
bellion had been speedily quashed, and 
Mr. Lismore had returned to town in 
the morning with a vaguely uneasy rec- 
ollection of the episode, but nothing at 
all in the way of forebodings. 

He and Stormont were seated now in 
the smoking-room of his house, to 
which the latter had come, a couple of 
hours ago, with certain great good news. 

“No, I should never have thought of 
it, myself, Stormont,” he was saying 
for perhaps the tenth time, shortly after 
eleven o’clock. And he took a sip of 
his whisky and soda with relish. 

“You wouldn’t,” the other pléasantly 
replied. “It’s a pity we can’t bag the 
entire forty thousand ounces, but all the 
same, to have reduced Grant’s share 
from thirty thousand to ten thousand, 
and raised our own shares from five 
thousand to fifteen thousand was not a 
bad day’s work. Only I don’t want such 
a job again. To convert a three into a 
one and so forth, without showing one’s 
handiwork, is not easy. Only Rufus’s 
heavy, sprawling handwriting made it 
not impossible.” 

“A masterpiece!” Lismore exclaimed. 
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“What did you feel when you were re- 
turning the strip to the safe at Elm 
House?” 

“Nothing till after the deed was 
done. Then I felt a bit cheap—had to 
fall back on those beastly tabloids. I 
suppose I ought to see a doctor again, 
but— Hello, who’s that ringing at this 
time of night? No need to turn ghast- 
ly, man! Tl go if you Itke.” 

“Tm all right,” said Lismore, getting 
up. “Don’t know why I got so scared. 
Some one come to the wrong house, I 
expect.” He left the room, closing the 
door after him. 

Lightly and swiftly Stormont crossed 
the floor and noiselessly opened the 
door an inch. Presently he heard a 
key turned harshly, and next moment 
Lismore’s voice risen high with aston- 
ishment : 

“Lottie! What’s wrong? What 
brings you this time of night?” 

Promptly, clearly, Lottie replied: 
oe I want my five thousand dol- 
ars.” 

“Confound it,” thought the listener, 
“that girl may spoil everything! I shall 
‘have to play the lovelorn swain, after 
all!” 

He heard Lismore hiss: “Hush, for 
heaven’s sake! Stormont is here!” 

“T don’t care,” was the retort. ‘‘Per- 
haps he’ll make you give me my five 
thousand.” And she stepped straight 
for the smoking-room. Her father 
shut the door and followed, seething 
but helpless. He was suddenly and se- 
riously afraid of his daughter. 

Stormont sprang from his seat as she 
entered; his smile suggested admira- 
tion, which was never unpleasing to the 

irl, 

: “What a happy surprise!” he ex- 
claimed. “But you must be very tired, 
though you don’t look it.” 

Lottie’s sullen look, which had gone 
for a moment or two, came back. All 
the way from the Elm House she had 
kept commanding herself: ‘You must 
not give in; you must simply make him 
give up the money!” 

“Wont you sit down, Lottie ?’”: Stor- 
mont said solicitously. “Your father 
must forage for some supper. I’m 
afraid the servants have gone to bed. I 
hope you left Mrs. Lismore well.” 
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Lismore would willingly have taken 
the hint to forage, but his daughter 
said quickly: 

“No, I don’t want anything—except 
my five thousand dollars. Mr. Stor- 
mont,” she went on, “my father has 
the five thousand Mr. Cran left me. 
Please. make him give it me.” 

Stormont regarded her sympatheti- 
cally. “Surely,” he said gently, “you 
don’t doubt that it is safe with your 
father.” 

“Perhaps not; but I want it for my- 
self.” 

“But you didn’t expect him to pro- 
duce five thousand dollars here ‘and 
now, Lottie.” 

Lottie could not have told what she 
had expected, but she rejoined with 
that simple formula of creditors of all 
peoples and all ages: “I want my 
money.” 

The same words were familiar 
enough to the two men, who at this 
time could not have raised anything like 
five thousand between them. 

Lismore cleared his throat. “It’s too 
bad of you, Lottie. I explained to you 
last night that the money had been in- 
vested in our new business, and once 
more I promise you that you shall be 
well paid for the use of it—before 
long.” 

“You may rest assured of that,” said 
Stormont blandly. 

Lottie shook her pretty head and its * 
pretty hat. Then paling, she said: 
“Father, I must have it, and if you 
wont give it to me, I shall go and tell 
Joan March everything!” 

Stormont, perceiving a dreadful ex- 
pression growing on his partner’s coun- 
tenance, said swiftly: ‘‘No, no, Lot- 
tie; you would never go so far as to do 
that. Besides—” 

She wheeled upon him. ‘What do 
you know about it?” she faltered. 

“Very little, I’m afraid, except that 
the letter you took from the safe—” 

“Oh! Well, he made me take it.” 

“Did he? And where is the letter 
now, do you suppose?” 

“He has it. He said it would compel 
Joan to give up Elm House and—” 

“Possibly. But, you see, your father ~ 
has not got the letter. It is at present 
in Miss March’s safe.” 
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“Nonsense! I don’t believe it. How 
do you know?” 

“T can only give you my word for it, 
Lottie.” 

“Does—does Joan know?” 

“One must suppose that she does. 
Still—” 

“Oh, oh, what will happen to me? 
Father, you wont allow—” 

“Nothing at all is going to happen to 
you,” said Stormont soothingly. “And 
don’t fret any more about your own five 
thousand. If you want a few hundred 
to go on with, I dare say we can manage 
it—eh, Lismore?” 

Lottie’s determination was complete- 
ly broken. Tears were not far away. 

“T’ve just come from Elm House,” 
she murmured. “I didn’t mean to tell 
you unless I got my—but I will now. 
Douglas Grant is home. I heard him 
talking in the library..... What 
have I said?” 

Her father had started and turned 
away, the old fear upon him, and the 
visitor had a hard, alert look in his 
eyes—which, however, gave place im- 
mediately to a gleam of gayety. 

“That is splendid news,” cried the 
latter. ‘“Isn’t it, Lismore? Thank ‘you, 
Lottie!” 

“Yes, yes, but—it took me by sur- 

rise. You had better get off to bed, 
ottie. You shall have all your money, 
and much more, very soon.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue LABORATORY 


HE inspection of the laboratory 
proved to be a simple and placid 


business with no particularly il- 
luminating results. As recollected by 
Grant, the floor was of cement, an un- 
broken expanse—not the faintest hint 
anywhere of a flagstone lurking under- 
neath. The laboratory itself was a spa- 
cious high-roofed building with numer- 
ous tall, narrow windows of dullish but 
not altogether opaque glass, barred on 
the outside; it formed an offshoot from 
the back of the house and had been 
built to balance a much older extension 
containing the servants’ quarters. A 
small courtyard lay between the two. 

“Tf there is anything of value under 
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this,” said Grant, tapping the cement 
with his heel, “‘it is as safe as in a safe- 
deposit vault. This is no job for a 
silence-loving burglar. I’m afraid we 
have been misled by the unsatisfactory 
document we have studied so hard, Miss 
Gosling.” 

“It is too soon to say that, Mr. Grant,” 
she solemnly replied. “There may be— 
in fact, there are, till we have proved it 
otherwise—flagstones under this stuff. 
If I had a proper tool, I’d begin at 
once.” 

“But the cement has been there so 
long. If my uncle had had it laid re- 
cently, I would say no more, but join 
you in excavating.” 

“All the same,” Joan put in, “it isn’t 
three years since I handled heaps of 
platinum for Mr. Cran. Of course, it 
may not have been the platinum re- 
ferred to in the writing; only I have 
often thought of it without once re- 
membering that he ever took away any- 
thing heavy to the city, and I usually 
saw him off.” 

“At all events, Joan,” said Grant, 
teasingly, “you must admit that he did 
not hide it under this cement.” 

“Looks as if I should have to do all 
the thinking,” the spinster observed 
with something of her old asperity. 
“Suppose Mr. Cran had another en- 
trance to his treasure-chamber ; suppose 
he got at it from somewhere down be- - 
low, and—and destroyed this entrance 
and all traces of it after he was done 
with it, leaving us—I mean you, Mr. 
Grant—to find and use the entrance 
mentioned on the paper. How’s that?” 

“Brilliant, Aunt Griselda!” cried 
Joan. “I should say he made a burrow 
from the garden every night and filled 
it up just before morning!” 

Miss Gosling ignored the pleasantry. 
“What besides the treasure-chamber, 
which I imagine to be small, lies be- 
neath us?” : 

“Ground,” said Joan, so stolidly that 
Grant laughed. 

With a fine dignity Miss Gosling 
turned and marched to the door, opened’ 
it and passed through. Then she 
wheeled and faced them. ‘What,” she 
demanded, “lies beneath me now?” 

“One of the old cellars, probably.” 

“Good! Let us go to it at once!” 
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At this Joan demurred. “I do think,” 
she said, “we ought to avoid rousing 
not only the servants but their curios- 
ity. You see, I might have to ask for 
keys and so on. In the morning I can 
easily make an excuse for an under- 
eee excursion. And I shall arrange 
that we have proper lights.” 

So it was finally agreed that further 
search be deferred till next day. Then 
Grant spoke: “TI must go, Joan. What 
hour will suit you to-morrow, and may 
I bring my friend Fairthorn ?” 

Once more Miss Gosling put in her 
word. “Please make it after lunch. 
I’ve just remembered I must be out in 
the morning. Of course, if you’d rath- 
er go ahead without me—” 

“Don’t be silly,” said her niece with 
weary good-humor. “Yes, Mr. Grant, 
we shall be pleased to see you to lunch 
at half-past one, and Mr. Fairthorn 
also.” 

“And a mariner’s compass,” added the 


irrepressible spinster, “in case we lose*” 


our way down below.” 

“T wish he weren’t quite so secre- 
tive,’ Miss Gosling began when Joan 
returned from the hallway. 

“I’m going to bed,” Joan interrupted. 
“I’m dead tired.” From the table 
she took the strip of paper and its 
envelope. 

“Are you going to put it in the 
safe, Joan?” 

“No,” was the brief, decided answer. 
Joan had determined that the paper 
should never leave her person until the 
treasure was either in Douglas Grant’s 
possession or proved to be a myth. Not 
again would she risk failing in her 
trust. : 


AN early train next day carried Lot- 
tie back to Atlantic City—richer by 

one hundred dollars, a little wiser in 
the ways of men, but certainly no hap- 
pier, for her adventure. And she had 
allowed herself to be put off with a 
hundred dollars! It was disgusting! 
Accordingly it was scarcely as a 
bringer of cheer that she reached the 
rooms wherein her mother had spent a 
lonely, anxious night and morning. 
Mrs. Lismore had been told only of the 
financial reason for her daughter’s jour- 
ney to New York; she had done her 
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best to dissuade the girl from an errand 
which, she foresaw, would have dis- 
tressing results. 

Lottie now kissed the fragile creature 
tenderly enough. 

“Dear, tell me—’” began Mrs. Lis- 
more. 

“He let me have a hundred.” 

“Oh, but that is very good news, Lot- 
tie! It was kind of him, for he is sore- 
ly pressed just now, poor man. The 
expense of this holiday lies heavy. on 
my conscience.” 

To Lottie’s credit let it be recorded 
that she suppressed a bitter rejoinder. 
She moved over to the window. A mo- 
ment later her face cleared. A young 
man of pleasing appearance and, as she 
was aware, fair means, was passing. 
Catching sight of her, he ‘bowed, smil- 
ing gladly. They had had something 
like a flirtation, three evenings ago. 
Perhaps they might meet again chant, 
Her troubles slipped from her like a 
loosened ugly- cloak. She returned the 
salutation graciously. 

- “Any news, dear?” Mrs. Lismore was 
inquiring. 

Over her shoulder the girl said cas- 
ually: “Douglas Grant is home.” 

After a little while, the young man 
having passed from sight, she won- 
dered why her mother, who had been 
very fond of Douglas, offered no com- 
ment. She turned round—and 
screamed. 

Mrs. Lismore, for the first time in 
her daughter’s experience, had fainted. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Miss Gostinc AGAIN INTERVENES 


T his desk, Harold Lismore 
A raised a troubled countenance 

from one of the letters he had 
received that morning. 

“Heimberg refuses to renew the loan, 
even for a month.” 

“Taken fright at the continued fall in 
copper, I suppose,” Stormont remarked 
easily. “SNo wonder! Still, he’s a mean 
skunk; he gave us to understand that 
there would be no difficulty about a re- 
newal three months, if we wanted it.” 

“The note is due this day week. 
What am I to do about it?” 
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“Tell him to go to the devil, arid look 
on the bright side. We are going to 
have fifteen thousand ounces of plati- 
num apiece!” 

“But when? You know, Stormont, 
sometimes I feel we shall never see that 
platinum. When?” 

“Why, as soon as we can get into 
touch with Douglas Grant. From this 
afternoon our excellent sleuth Plyden 
is going to watch Elm House until he 
can pick up Grant’s trail. By to-mor- 
row, or next day, I trust you and I may 
have the pleasure of calling upon him 
and presenting our compliments and 
‘credentials in the shape of our own 
particular strips.” 

“T—T'll never be able to face him. 
He might turn nasty and—and—” 

“Lismore, I’m getting sick of your 
beastly cowardice! You must take the 
risk—which I don’t, as I’ve said before, 
believe exists. Think, my friend, how 
easy and safe it will be compared with 
our former plan. Think of that ce- 
mented floor and the risks in kidnapping 
Miss March and her aunt, not to men- 
tion managing the servants. Why, the 
game has been played into our hands!” 

Stormont rose, glanced at himself 
in the mirror over the mantel and flicked 
a speck of dust from the lapel of his 
coat. “Well, I’m going out,” he re- 
marked. “Write to Heimberg that the 
note will be met on its due date. 
By-by !” 

Shortly after this Lismore got up and 
opened his safe. He took out two pa- 
pers; the strip given to him by Rufus 
Cran, and a clear copy in his own writ- 
ing of the completed document with 
the figures as in the original. It was 
headed “Rufus Cran’s Instructions.” 
He was about to carry those papers to 
his desk when a tap sounded on the 
door. He replaced them hastily, turn- 
ing the key in the drawer. 

' The office-boy looked in. “The lady 
you were expecting, sir,” he said. And 
in walked Miss Griselda Gosling. 


HEN the door had closed, she re- 

marked: ‘Sorry I had to tell that 

boy a falsehood,” and walked over to 

the easy-chair, in which she deliberate- 
ly settled herself. 

‘It was beyond Lismore to make any 
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sort of response. The man looked 
stupefied, helpless. 

“You seem upset, Mr. Lismore,” she 
said at length. “If you will sit down, 
I will state my business.” 

He seemed to grope his way to the 
chair at his desk, and sank upon it. 

“You poor creature!” she murmured. 
“Have you no fight in you?” 

Stung, he drew himself up. “I—I 
am not very well. Your sudden en- 
trance gave me a shock. What is your 
business, Miss Gosling ?” 

“You shall have it in the fewest 
words possible. The first part is con- 
cerned with a matter of nearly twenty 
years ago. My mother, not long before 
her death, intrusted to you a large sum 
of money for investment. Neither to 
her nor to me have you ever accounted 
for it. Will you do so now?” 

At her first words he had gasped and 
gone gray. Now, “I never—” he be- 


gan. 

“Don’t take it that way,” she inter- 
rupted swiftly. “You never gave my 
mother a receipt, but you wrote your 
name on the back of her checks—” 

“That proves nothing! Your out- 
rageous assertion is—” 

“My mother was alone when she 
gave you the check, but there were 
two people in the house who heard you 
say as you left the room: ‘I will 
double your money for you within 
three years, Mrs. Gosling!’ These two 
people are still alive. Finally, be- 
fore she died—poor, by the way,—my 
mother made an affidavit which I hold. 
Meccan Mr. Lismore, you will have to 
account for that money, and speedily.” 

“All a delusion on your mother’s 


part,” he stammered at last. “You 
come to me after nearly twenty 
years—” 


‘For nearly twenty years I have 
spared you; I have pinched on four 
hundred a year—for the sake of your 
wife, who was once my dear and gen- 
erous friend. All that time I prayed 
for your success for her sake as well 
as my own. I fancied that success 
might make you desire to redeem—” 

“So it will, so it will!” he cried, 
clutching at the straw. 

“No, I know you better now, Harold 
Lismore. Once more I request you to 
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account for the money, $37,500, with 
interest, a fortune to a poor old maid!” 

“The money was—lost.” 

“How P”? z 

“The investments went—” 

“Name them!” 

“J—I'll make up a statement, but 
I must have time.” 

“You are at your desk. 
five minutes.” 

He turned to the desk, put out his 
hand as though for a pen, let it fall 
nervously. There was a dire silence 
until she said: 

“T will give you a week—” 

“God bless—” 

“on conditions! First, answer this 
question: why did you make your 
daughter take that letter from my 
niece’s safe?” 

His reply was slow in coming: ‘We 
—TI had a certain right to the contents 
of the letter.” c 

“Documentary rights?” Miss Gos- 
ling had rehearsed that phrase in the 
watches of the night. 

SOV es.” 

“Part, or parts, of the letter, in fact? 
St Sent Answer please!” ; 

“You seem to know—” 

“Answer!” 

“Ves,” 

“You have your own parts here— 
in this office?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t lie! I want to see them.” 

“T have only one part—a third part— 
my own.” 

“T want to see it.” 
fastened on the safe. 


TI can wait 


Her bright eyes 


E shook his head. 
said weakly. 
“Listen!” Miss Gosling glanced at 
her old-fashioned little watch and pro- 
ceeded to ‘tell another falsehood. “I 
left two men downstairs—not pleasant 
men for a wrongdoer to meet. They 
too are watching the time.” In four 
minutes from now they will come up, 
unless—”’ She rose, leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished. “Is the document on 
your person?” she demanded. 
Again he shook his head, past 
speech. 
“T am going to look for it in your 
safe,” she said. “If you attempt to in- 


“T daren’t,” he 
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terfere—well, there are only three min- 
utes now.” 

She felt that she was beginning to 
tremble a little and prayed that the re- 
mainder of her task might be brief. 

Without delay she opened the drawer 
with the keys in it—and nearly 
screamed with satisfaction. There was 
a strip similar to the one she already 
knew, and— 

“Ah,” she said softly, “a copy, ob- 
viously, of the completed document!” 
She read rapidly, holding a hand to her 
head as if to steady her brain. And 
suddenly she stared violently. 

Lismore, with his back to her, never 
moved. 

At last she spoke: “I’m going now. 
You have till a week from to-day, at 
noon, to render an account of those in- 
vestments, and to pay the money, with 
interest.” 

He heard the door close, seemingly 
at a great distance. After a while he 
got feebly to his feet and crept to the 
safe. 

Thank heaven, she had not taken 
away his precious strip, sole proof of 
his right to a share of the platinum. 
She had merely taken— 

He reeled and clung to the steel door. 
For he remembered that he had made 
the copy before forgery had been done 
on two of the originals—Grant’s and 
Stormont’s own. 

And just then Stormont himself ran 
in. 

“Lismore, what has happened? 
What did that woman want? Speak 
out!” 

Lismore was incapable of speaking 
at all then, but his quavering hand 
pointed to the drawer, and the other un- 
derstood. 

“You unutterable fool!” For a mo- 
ment Stormont’s expression was mur- 
derous. Then he darted to the door 
and called sharply. “Plyden, come 
here at once!” While the clerk obeyed, 
he ran back to Lismore and dragged 
him over to the window. “Answer 
quickly! Is that the woman, crossing 
the street? I only got a glimpse of her 
and must be sure before I act. An- 
swer !” 

Lismore nodded. 

“Plyden, see that little woman in 
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gray? Well, she has stolen a valuable 
paper from the safe—a large sheet of 
office-paper, with Mr. Lismore’s writ- 
ing. It may be in her bag now, but 
that’s your affair. One hundred dol- 
lars if you bring it back to us before 
the other eyes have seen it.” 

Plyden, a sickly color, hesitated only 
an instant, and ran out. 


CHAPTER XV 
At Etm House 


PERE we have a transcription of 
H the document carried away by 
Miss Gosling. 
And as we 
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cigarettes, when the housemaid entered 
with a tray on which reposed two tele- 
grams. 

“Two!” exclaimed Joan. “Did they 
arrive together? Oh, but one is for 
you, Douglas.” She passed it to him. 

“Yes ma’am,”’ the maid answered. 
“The boy is waiting to see if there is 
any reply.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Fairthorn. 
“You may have news of your aunt, 
Miss March.” 

“T hope it’s nothing bad,” she said, 
paling a little as she unfolded the mes- 
sage. Next moment an angry flush 
dyed her face. 

Meanwhile Grant, frowning, made as 

if to crush up 


know, Stor- the flimsy pa- 
mont’s delicate | Ip alt probability this is my final word per; theme te 
task on the | to you, my nephew, Douglas Grant, and to you refolded it and 


original strips 
had been to 
convert a 3 into 
al,arintoa 
3, and to insert 
a r before 
5000. 

In the h- 
brary of Elm 
House, the 
clock on the 
mantel chimed 
two. 

“We cannot 
wait longer,” 
Joan said. 
“T’ve no doubt 
she is all right 
—only she as- 
sured me _ she 
would not be 
later than one, 


my one-time assistants, Harold Lismore and Daniel 
Stormont. It concerns the location and the division 
of 40,000 ounces of Russian platinum accumulated 
by me in the course of my declining years. Had 
Douglas Grant, two years ago, but considered my 
feelings and trusted me, he would have saved me 
much distress, and he would surely have inherited 
the whole 40,000 ounces in due season. As it is, 

I desire him to take possession of 30,000 ounces 
and pay remaining 10,000 to Harold Lismore and 
Daniel Stormont, 5,000 ounces apiece, bein 


rewards of honesty from myself. The platinum, 
in bags of 100 ounces, is stored in a small, secret, 
specially excavated chamber, unknown to anybody, 
beneath my laboratory, to which entrance is only 


obtainable by raising—a lever required—a : 
stone flag which is to be located just 11 ft. 


from N. wall, and all but the same distance from E. 


wall. That is all. Beware deadly gas that may 
be lurking over the treasure in that deep chamber, 
and use all means of ventilation before making 
descent. And so farewell. I wish you no evil. 


R. Cran. 





put it in his 
pocket. It was 
brief : 

Surely you will 
not forget your 
promise. 

Sytvia Lismore. 

‘““No an- 
swer,” he said 
to the maid. 

Joan’s color 
faded almost 
as quickly as it 
had _ bloomed 
“T think you 
ought to read 
this,” she said 
with a touch 
of haughtiness 
and handed the 
message to 
Grant. 


and she is such a punctual person, as 
a rule.” 

“So many things may happen in New 
York to make a stranger late for 
lunch,” Fairthorn remarked pleasant- 
ly. He was a tall, darkish man, some 
years older than his friend, well fea- 
tured, with a pair of sleepy-looking 
eyes which, however, saw as much and 
as far as most. 

The luncheon passed pleasantly 
enough, in spite of Joan’s anxiety about 
Griselda. On the suggestion of the 
hostess, the men were about to light 


It was his turn to redden as his eyes. 
took in the words: 


If Douglas Grant is at Elm House, 
please ask him to meet me on arrival of 
train seven-five. Most urgent. 7 opp. 


When a few moments had passed, 
Joan asked if he wished her to send a 
reply. 

“Please, no,” he said, and seemed 
ae to say more, but checked him- 
self. 

Joan signed to the maid, who with- 
drew; then she turned to Fairthorm 
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with an apology. “Nothing to do with 
Aunt Griselda, I’m thankful to say,” 
she added, “—though I do wish it 
had been to tell me she was all right. 
But please smoke; and then, I suppose, 
we must get down to that old cellar. 
By the way, Mr. Fairthorn, in order to 
discourage curiosity, I mentioned to 
the maids this morning that an archi- 
tect was coming to examine some of the 
foundations.” 

“Very bright of you!” he returned, 
wondering what trifle had come be- 
tween this desirable girl and his friend. 
Within the minute, however, Joan’s 
manner toward Douglas became so ex- 
tremely amiable that Fairthorn, who 
was not a fool, perceived that the rift 
might be serious. 

The cigarettes were barely half con- 
sumed when privacy was again broken. 
Joan was summoned to the telephone. 

“Aunt Griselda at last,’’ she remarked 
and left the room, taking with her Lot- 
tie’s telegram, which Grant had re- 
turned and which, in apparent absence 
of mind, she had squeezed into a little 
ball. 


OAN’S lip quivered as she passed 

to the library. Nothing but shocks 
and disappointments, she thought bit- 
terly. Could she still hope that Lottie 
had told a falsehood the previous 
night? Well, there was still another 
shock, another disappointment in store 
for her. 

The voice that came to her over the 
wire was Daniel Stormont’s. After a 
conventional greeting it proceeded: 

“Miss March, I must see you this 
evening on a matter of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Stormont,” she re- 
turned. ‘What is the business?” 

“I must see you. I will call at nine 
o’clock. Please be ready to receive 
me privately in the library.” 

“Really, Mr. Stormont!” 

“The library is essential.” 

“Absurd! I cannot receive you 
there or elsewhere, to-night or at any 
other time. Is that clear?” 

“You are angry. I am sorry.” His 
voice was tender. “But you will grant 
my request when I tell you that your 
refusal would mean serious unpleasant- 
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ness for a third person—a friend of 
yours and I hope of mine. So I will 
depend on seeing you at nine. Good- 

“Mr. Stormont! Listen!” 

Silence. 

The men had finished their second 
cigarettes before she felt equal to re- 
joining them. 

“No,” she replied to their questions; 
‘Gt wasn’t Aunt Griselda, after all. I’m 
afraid”—with a frail smile—“I’m be- 
coming nervous about her.” 

“Let me ring up the police-stations,” 
said Grant. “They are sure to have 
nothing to tell, but you'll feel better 
afterward,—Joan!” There was appeal 
in his eyes if not in his voice. 

Her amiability had passed. 

“Tf there is no word by four o’clock, 
I may do as you suggest,” she replied. 
“Meanwhile, shall we go and see the 
cellar?” 


ARMED with an electric lantern, a 

couple of torches and sundry tools, 
they were among the foundations of 
the old house. The cellarage accommo- 
dation was extensive, but only one or 
two of the apartments were now in 
use. 

Without much delay Fairthorn gave 
his verdict as to which cellar lay near- 
est to the comparatively modern foun- 
dations of the laboratory. But on 
entering, the three could detect noth- 
ing at all in the way of encouragement. 
- “Tt’s that blessed whitewash,” re- 
marked Fairthorn at last. “A happy 
thought from the hider’s point of view, 
but a perfect nuisance from the seek- 
er’s! Well, let’s see whether this ham- 
mer can find out anything.” 

With his ear close to the wall, and 
while his companions kept silence, he 
began to tap lightly, starting from the 
left corner. He had progressed but 
five paces when his sleepy eyes became 
alert. Next moment he exclaimed: 

“Douglas, get busy with the tools. 
There’s a thinness here.” 

“Oh, one moment, please!” cried 
Joan, holding up her hand. “I thought 
I heard some one calling. Yes!” She 
ran out. 

Grant was stirred in spite of himself. 
Grasping a small crowbar, he joined 
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his friend. “Is it hollow?” he asked 
eagerly. 

Fairthorn did some more tapping, 
high and low, left and right, before he 
replied: “Seems to have been an 
opening here at one time. Go ahead, 
and see if you can dislodge a—” 

“Let’s wait till Joan comes back.” 

As the words were spoken, she re- 
appeared. 

“A wire,” she announced, and took it 
over to the lantern... .. “Aunt Gri- 
selda at last!” Then she gave a little 
gasp. “Extraordinary! What on 
earth— Oh, listen; I'll read it.” She 
read aloud: 

““Dangerous. Don’t do any explor- 
ing till I return, probably to-night. 
Don’t worry. Am all right. 

— ‘Gosling. 

After a short pause Grant remarked: 
“It does seem a bit mean, beginning 
without her. I suppose she has been 
detained somewhere, and doesn’t want 
tis—” 

“But she says ‘dangerous,’ ” said the 
girl. “She doesn’t say things like that 
without meaning them.” 

“May I ask,” put in Fairthorn, 
“where the wire is sent from?” 

“Why,” answered Joan, staring at 
the message, “it was handed in at the 
Pennsylvania Station. What has taken 
her there? She has no friends—” 

“She may have been going farther 
on, perhaps to Philadelphia or—or even 
Atlantic City.” 

The girl winced, caught a mere 
glimpse of Grant’s frowning gaze and 
gave a small bitter laugh. 

“Oh, it’s all too absurd!” she ex- 
claimed. “Let her go to Atlantic City, 
by all means! The only question now 
is: what are we going to do?” 

“Nothing,” said Grant dully. He 
was longing to get a word with her 
alone. “We can’t go on in the face of 
Miss Gosling’s request.” 


iC went upstairs, and at the end 

half an hour of somewhat 
strained conversation Grant rose to go, 
and his friend reluctantly did likewise. 
Before this, Fairthorn would fain have 
given the two an opportunity, which 
seemed to him so sadly needed, of a 
quiet word together, and now, as they 
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moved to the hall, he left his cigarette- 
case behind him. 

The moment they were alone, Grant, 
his hand on the door, asked what he 
had done to offend. 

“Nonsense!” she replied with a short 
laugh. “I’m not offeraded; but I’ve 
been worried about Aunt Griselda and 
—and I’ve got a headache.” 

Douglas was sorry but not satisfied. 
He expressed sympathy and the desire 
that she would forget about the plati- 


‘num for the present. 


“You shall hear from me as soon as 
Aunt Griselda returns,” she said. 

After a moment’s pause he said: 
“Ought I to go to the station to-night? 
I can’t imagine what she can want with 
mé. Can you?” 

“She may wish to make a confes- 
sion.” Miss March seemed to have lost 
interest in everything. 

“I'd prefer to avoid such a thing. 
Please advise me, Joan. Ought I to go 
or not?” 

“T’m afraid I can only advise you to 
decide for yourself. _Can you refuse? 
The wire said ‘Most urgent.’ ” 

He would have sacrificed much then 
to have been free to show her the tele- 
gram received at lunch, and to have 
added a dozen words or so to its mes- 
sage. 

“Joan—” he began appealingly, but 
she was already calling: 

“Mr. Fairthorn, can’t you find your 
case?” 

Then Fairthorn, having done all that 
a friend could, appeared, and the 
chance of an understanding was over. 


ISS GOSLING left Stormont’s and 

Lismore’s office in a condition of 
highly nervous elation. Well, now, she 
wondered, what was next to be done 
Straight home to Elm House or—ah 
that was it!—a cup of tea! She 
needed it; also, she deserved it! And 
she had plenty of time. Presently she 
was seated in a tea-shop. 
. To a casual spectator that cup of tea 
would seem to have had an odd effect 
upon Miss Gosling. Before it was con- 
sumed, her bright, alert expression had 
given place to one of brooding melan- 
choly. Discomforting thoughts stole 
into her mind. She had confounded 
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her enemy, Harold Lismore, embezzler 
and forger (as she believed him to be) ; 
but what of the man’s unhappy wife, 
dear friend of her girlhood days? 

The spinster had terrified Lismore 
with an empty threat; for Sylvia’s sake, 
she would never have invoked the law 
against him. But the document now in 
her bag complicated her position. She 
must be true to her niece and to Doug- 
las Grant. 

It took her just twenty minutes to 
decide on her course of action. She 
summoned the waitress. 

“Can you tell me from which sta- 
tion the trains go to Atlantic City?” 

The girl was not sure, and went and 
fetched a railway guide. A tall, thin 
man at a neighboring table looked for a 
moment as though about to proffer in- 
formation, but seemingly changed his 
mind. Hedrank his coffee and went out. 

Miss Gosling, having consulted the 
time-table, looked at the clock. 

“Dear me! I believe I can just 
catch it.” 

A few seconds later she was on the 
busy pavement. She knew that the 
Pennsylvania was not far away, but 
being uncertain as to its direction, she 
signaled to a passing taxi. . 

.“Pennsylvania Station,” she 
and got in. 

Just then a tall, thin man stepped 
forward and said something to the 
driver, who raised his eyebrows, and 
then nodded. The words which Miss 
Gosling did not catch were “Suspected 
shoplifting.” 

The next thing she realized was that 
the taxi was moving and that the tall, 
thin man was sitting opposite. Before 
she could speak, he was saying in a 
harsh voice: 

“Ts it to be the Pennsylvania, ma’am, 
or the police station?” 

Miss Gosling fell back on the seat, 
gaping; there is no other word for it. 
But she understood. 

“No use making a speech,” he went 
on. “Give up the stolen paper, or I 
instruct the driver. He knows me.” 


said, 


“You are a detective,” she said 
faintly. “I could tell you some- 
thing—” 


“Save it up for the captain—or the 
judge.” He took up the speaking-tube. 
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“Let me think.” 

“Plenty of time for that in a cell.” 

Miss Gosling knew when she was 
beaten. She shuddered and opened her 
bag. At all events, she reflected, she 
could not be deprived of the informa- 
tion stored in her brain. She held out 
the document, saying with considerable 
spirit : 

“Take it, you beast, and tell your 
employer-——” 

“You've had a narrow escape,” he 
said, and was gone before the taxi had 
properly stopped. 

Presently the driver looked in. “Did 
you say the Pennsylvania?” he asked 
not very respectfully. 

“Yes! And be quick!’ Now more 
than ever she was determined on the 
journey. If any influence remained to 
Sylvia Lismore, it must be used now. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SHEER MISCHANCE 


LYDEN did not take the most 
P direct route back to the office. He 

followed Miss Gosling and saw 
her departure. Then in a shabby street 
he went into a gaudy café and 
had a conversation with one of the 
attendants, with whom he appeared to 
be on familiar terms. The two retired 
to a private room. 

Nevertheless barely an hour had 
elapsed between his setting forth and 
his return to the office. 

From the window Stormont sighted 
him crossing the street. 

“Plyden comes—and from his walk 
I should say he has done his job.” 

Stormont seated himself at his desk, 
reflected for a moment, and then un- 
locked a drawer on the right and drew 
it a little way open. 

Plyden entered, 
quickly. 

“You haven’t been long,” said Stor- 
mont pleasantly. “Just shut the door 
and turn the key—will you?” As the 
clerk obeyed: “Well, are you going to 
claim that hundred, Plyden?” 

Plyden’s smile on facing his em- 
ployer could hardly have been termed 
frank, but he spoke glibly enough. 

“Just got back from the Pennsy sta- 





breathing rather 


> 
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tion. The lady has gone to Atlantic 
City? 
“Indeed!” commented Stormont. 


“But you are not standing there to tell 
me that the lady has taken the docu- 
ment with her.” 

“No sir. She gave it up without a 
struggle.” 

“Good! Let us have the story.” 

It must be allowed that Plyden’s re- 
cital was worthy of a nobler deed, and 
not without its dramatic and humorous 
touches. At its close: 

“Excellent!” said Stormont. 
now let us have the document.” 


6 And 


"THERE was a brief pause till Plyden 
answered: “You did not forbid 
me to look at the document, Mr. 
Stormont.” 

“Of course not! What did you think 
of it, Plyden?” 

The clerk, less confident now, moist- 
ened his lips. “I thought it was worth 
more than a hundred dollars.” 

“Did you, indeed? To you or to 
me?” 

“Fo either of us, sir.” 

Stormont took a sidelong glance at 
Lismore, who was bolt upright and 
glaring. Then he shook his head sadly. 
“Not to me, Plyden, not to me!” 

“To me,” said the other with an 
apparent effort, “it seems worth 
twenty-five thousand. Of course, I 
don’t ask for the money right away. A 
ee promise would satisfy me. 


“Hadn’t you better go and have some 
lunch?” Stormont interrupted in the 
kindest manner. 

“Tm not joking, sir.” 
was becoming hoarse. 

“T hardly think you would venture to 
joke with me, Plyden.” 

“T know what you mean— those 
beastly testimonials of mine in your 
safe. But I was going to suggest that 
you make a gift of them along with 
the twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Charming idea, of course, but not 
feasible, I’m afraid. Kindly produce 
the document you have so cleverly re- 
covered for us.” 

Plyden took a step forward. “I'll 
risk the testimonials, but J—I must 
have the money. I can put two and 
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two together, and it’s clear to me that 
you don’t want the document to fall 
into certain hands. Besides, you are 
coming into a fortune shortly.” 

“Thank you so much! Will you 
please put the document on my desk?” 

“T don’t want to threaten.” Plyden 
paused and brought out a half-sheet 
of notepaper. “I was afraid I might 
not be permitted-to speak, so I wrote 
the important point down. If you will 
kindly look at this, Mr. Stormont.” 

Stormont’s hand went to the open 
drawer—then upward. “And if you 
will kindly look at this, Mr. Ptyden,” 
he said in a fine mockery. 


HE clerk went back against the 
door, white, sweating, staring at 
the shining revolver: 
“You can’t beat me, Plyden,” said 
Stormont evenly. “Rather than pay 


, you a penny more than I promised, [ 


will kill you. To kill you would save 
me a hundred dollars, and there are 
several good enough reasons for your 
committing suicide. Now give up the 
document.” 

“Read this first,” said the clerk in 
little more than a whisper. 

Lismore had risen and was standing 
quaking in the background. 
“The document!” repeated Stormont, 
unmoved. “I will count ten; and 
then—” 

“For God’s sake, wait—listen!” 

“One—two—three—” 

“T haven’t got it.” 

“Four—five—six—” 

“T say, I haven’t—” 

““Seven—eight—” 

“Stormont, don’t shoot!” shouted 
Lismore in a frenzy, and threw him- 
self upon his partner. 

There was a sharp report. Plyden 
writhed for a moment, an awful look 
of amazement on his countenance; his 
hands fluttered vaguely, and then he 
crumpled up, fell, straightened out and 
lay still upon his face. 

Stormont flung the big man aside, 
crying: “Oh, you blundering fool, 
couldn’t you see it was all pretense!” 
He ran to the stricken creature, knelt, 
turned him gently over on his back 
and shuddered, murmuring: 

“God! he’s gone!” 
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“Not dead?” wailed Lismore. 

“Right in the heart.” 

In a perfect abandonment of despair, 
Lismore threw up his arms. 

“Stop that!’ commanded Stormont. 
“This is no time for us to quarrel,” 
he went on, rising. “You and I have 
got to be more solid than ever. The 
man died through sheer mischance; his 
blood is not on our hands.” Springing 
to the desk, he took from the open 
drawer a box of cartridges. ‘Quick! 
go and place that in Plyden’s office coat. 
But first lock the outer door. Then 
ring up the police—the more excited 
you are the better. Say ‘Suicide!’ and 
ask them to send their doctor. Wait! 
Let me have one of those cartridges. 
There! Now go!” 


STORMONT was very pale; yet his 

hand was fairly steady as he loos- 
ened the bullet from the cartridge-shell. 
Once more kneeling by the body, he 
shook a little of the powder round the 
bullet-hole in the clothing. Then with 
a match he ignited it. A small cloud 
of smoke, and an evidence for suicide 
was established. Next with his hand- 
kerchief he removed possible finger- 
marks from the revolver and placed it 
first in, and then within, reach of the 
dead hand. Tears came to his eyes. 
“You poor, weak devil!” he muttered. 
He disposed of case and bullet, for the 
time being, by dropping them into a 
large jar of ink. Finally he found a 
clean handkerchief and covered the still 
face. 

Then he picked up the half-sheet of 
notepaper which had fluttered into a 
corner. He was about to examine it 
when there came a knocking at the 
outer door. Lismore appeared in a 
panic. Pushing him aside, Stormont 
went out and opened the door to a little 
crowd gathered from _ neighboring 
offices. 

“Yes,” he replied solemnly to their 
questions, “it was a shot you heard. 
Our clerk, poor fellow, has taken his 
life. We have sent for the police. 
Until they arrive we cannot, as you 


will understand, admit anybody.” 
Softly he reclosed the door and turned 
the key. 


In the outer office he read that which 
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Plyden so recently had begged him to 
Jook at. It was this: 


$25,000 payable within a month, also 
my testimonials. You have till 5 P. M. to 
make up your mind. I have left the doc- 
ument with a friend. It is sealed and 
directed to Miss March, Elm House. 
If I do not call for it by 5:30 P. M., my 
friend will then mail it. 


At that moment Daniel Stormont all 
but admitted defeat. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


HEN Mrs. Lismore came out 

\X/ of her alarming swoon, her 

first clear word was her hus- 
band’s name. 

-“Father is in New York,” her daugh- 
ter gently explained. ‘Would you like 
me to wire to him?” 

Mrs. Lismore shook her head. “I 
had forgotten,” she murmured, and lay 
silent for a space. Then: “But I must 
send a wire to Mr. Grant, at once. Do 
you know his address in New York?” 

“No, Mother,” Lottie answered. 

“Then I will send it to Elm House. 
If he is not there, Joan will forward 
it. Get me a blank.” 

“Shall I write it for you?” the girl 
asked presently. 

“No. Yes—I can’t write yet. But 
you must promise to forget it as soon 
as it is sent; at least, you must never 
mention it again,” the woman said 
wearily. She then uttered the message 
which was to reach Douglas during 
lunch. “Now take it, quickly, to the 
office.” 

“Mother,” cried Lottie, “it’s cruel to 
keep me in the dark! Does this mean 
something dreadful?” 

“Hush, dear. In all probability the 
message is quite unnecessary; only I’m 
nervous.” 

After sending her mother’s message, 
Lottie hurried back to their rooms and 
quickly prepared for the second journey 
of the day. She lunched, and finding 
her mother apparently asleep, confided 
a vague message to their landlady, and 
made her escape. 

And as her train rolled out of the 
station, Miss Gosling’s rolled in. 
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ON their way to town, Fairthorn, 

not without diffidence, put the 
question to Grant: “Something gone 
wrong, old man?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but you wont 
mind if I don’t discuss it at present?” 

In his heart Douglas Grant made no 
pretense of misunderstanding the 

_change in Joan any more than he 
ignored the danger he was in of losing 
her friendship—he dared not use a 
warmer word. In her service to him 
she had been subjected to villainous 
treatment, and he had appeared to side 
with the offenders, her enemiés and his. 
That in itself was surely enough to chill 
any special regard Joan might have felt 
for him, but his case was made worse 
if, as he was forced to take into ac- 
count, Joan suspected a secret under- 
standing between Lottie Lismore and 
himself. 

On arriving in town, Fairthorn sug- 
gested an hour at his club. There he 
picked up an afternoon paper and 
shortly afterward, with an exclamation, 
passed it to his companion. A half- 
column was devoted to details of a 
tragic occurrence in a city office. It 
appeared that a highly respected ,clerk, 
distracted by secret gambling-debts, 
had entered the private room of his 
employers armed with a revolver, and 
after vainly threatening one of the 
gentlemen, suddenly turned the weapon 
upon himself, inflicting a wound imme- 
diately fatal. One of the two partners 
had been completely overcome by the 
shock, but the other had, with praise- 
worthy promptitude, done all that could 
be done in the painful circumstances. 

“What a ghastly business!” mur- 
mured Grant. ‘Not the sort of experi- 
ence one would wish even to one’s 
worst enemies.” 

“Where shall we dine to-night?” 
Fairthorn asked presently. 

“T’m sorry, old man, but I’ve got an 
engagement,” said Grant. 

“All right!” Though signs were 
Jacking, Fairthorn had been hoping that 
his little ruse at Elm House might have 
done his friend service after all. 

The other’s next remark extin- 
guished the hope. “I am going to ask 
a favor, Fairthorn—which is, that you 
will stay at your rooms this evening in 
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case a message should come from Miss 
March.” 

“Why, certainly, I sha’n’t go out un- 
til you turn up.” 

“Thanks! I can’t say just when that 
will be, though it ought not to be late. 
And I say, Fairthorn: I don’t know 
that I'll ever be able to explain myself 
to you, but—” 

“That’s all right, also. Shall we get 
along to my rooms now?” 

HE train came in late and crowded. 

After those two years in the wilds 
Grant encountered difficulties on the 
busy platform, but he caught sight of- 
Lottie at last. Apparently recognition 
had come first to her, for already her 
smile had dawned—a sweet, pathetic 
little smile. 

He was within a few yards of her 
when he beheld her expression changed 
in truly startling fashion. Amazement, 
anger, fear were depicted on her face, 
gone suddenly white. With a fierce 
little gesture of the hand, she seemed 
to warn some one back. Following her 
gaze, Douglas Grant glanced to his 
right—and saw the last man he wanted 
to see in this world. "He stopped 
short. 

And then Lottie, darting forward, 
clutched his hand, whispering: “Take 
me away—quick! I wont speak to 
him !” 

Next moment Mr. Lismore was be- 
side them. 

“Your mother wired me,” he began. 
Then he recognized Grant, and drew 
in his breath as though he had been 
stricken with a lash. 

As for Grant, his first thought was: 
“Harold Lismore! This old wreck of 
a man—impossible !”” 

Lottie pulled at his hand, her shoul- 
der turned to the intruder. 

“He’s my father,” she said, no longer 
in a whisper, “but I wont speak to him. 
I wont! Let us go—at once.” 

Lismore did not appear to hear; he 
was standing quite motionless, his head 
fallen forward. 

“You—we cannot leave him like 
this,” Grant said at last. “Mr. Lis- 
more—” 

“Don’t speak to him! How can you? 
He has treated you so abominably— 
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and me too. He has stolen five thou- 
sand of mine, and—’” 

“Good heavens, Lottie! 
where we are! Can’t you see he is ill? 
You have not heard, I fancy, but I hap- 
pen to know that he had a great shock 
at the office to-day.” 

Lismore spoke. “Your mother wired 
me to meet you. Your mother wired 
me—” 

Grant, crushing down his dislike, 
took the man’s arm supportingly, say- 
ing: “We had better get a taxi.” 

At the clasp Lismore shuddered and 
slightly raised his head. 

Grant gave his arm a gentle, reas- 
suring shake. . “Mr. Lismore, don’t 
worry. We’re going to drive you home 
now. You remember me surely— 
Grant—Douglas Grant—” 

Beside herself, Lottie struck in with: 
“Yes, Douglas Grant, the man you got 
‘blamed for your crime—” 

Lismore seemed to waken up. 
my God!” he sighed. 

“Stop!” said Grant almost savagely. 
“Lottie, you are saying what isnot 
true.” 

SNottruer = 

“Your father had nothing to do with 
my taking the blame. I say it before 
him. You heard, Mr. Lismore?” 

“Oh, I see,” cried the girl, and sud- 
denly she smiled like a courtesan. “At 
least, I think I see what you mean, 
Douglas,” she added sweetly. 


HEN came an interruption. A 

suave voice remarked: “Didn’t in- 
tend to intrude, but I’m afraid you have 
your hands rather full, Grant. Glad to 
see you home again!’ And Stormont, 
almost colorless, yet smiling gravely, 
was before them. 

At that moment Grant could have 
forgiven the man much—all, indeed, 
except his treatment of Joan. 

Without fuss Stormont took his 
partner’s free arm and nodded to 
Grant. 

“Come, Lottie,” he said kindly. “We 
had a trying affair in the office to-day, 
and I’ve been rather anxious about 
your father. Hope you left your mother 
well. You must get your father to join 
her at once. He ought to have a real 
rest from business now.” 


“Oh, 


Remember : 


By J. J. Bell 


Drooping and sullen, the girl walked 
half a pace behind him till they reached 
the taxi-stand. 

“Now,” Stormont said briskly, when 
they had got their dazed charge on 
board, “I have just time to see you both 
home, Lottie. Allow me—no, sit beside 
your father, like a dutiful daughter.” 
He turned to Grant. “There is room,” 
he said courteously. “No? Then 
may I hope for another and happier 
meeting very soon?” 

He did not seem to expect a reply. 
“You have forgiven my curt welcome, 
I trust,” he went on. “It was genuine. 
I have—and so has poor Lismore—a 
great deal to say to you—also some- 
thing to explain. But this is not the 
time. Well, good night, Grant.” He 
did not offer his hand. Then having 
given the driver directions, he stepped 
in and drew shut the door. The cab 
started. “Oh, by the way,” he called 
from the window, “I’m due at Elm 
House at nine o’clock. Perhaps I may 
see you there!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Stormont [Forces THE GAME 


TORMONT left the taxi a little 
S later, giving Lottie urgent instruc- 
tions to look after her father 

carefully. Then, after a bite of supper, 
he left for Elm House. He had much 
to think about on the way. If on that 
crumpled half-sheet of notepaper his 
late clerk had told the truth precisely, 
the damning document—curse  Lis- 
more!—was now on its way to Elm 
House, and would be delivered there 
between eight-thirty and nine o’clock. 

He reached his destination with min- 
utes to spare. In the drizzling dark- 
ness he hung about the gates until he 
descried the special-delivery boy ap-: 
proaching. Then he entered and 
walked slowly toward the house, allow- 
ing the boy to overtake him. They 
arrived at the door almost abreast. 

Presently the housemaid admitted 
him and received some letters from the 
boy. She replaced the tray on the 
table, and stood ready to take the 
visitor’s raincoat and hat. Stormont 
seemed to hesitate. 
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“I’m a little before my time,” he 
said: “Would you mind inquiring 
whether it suits Miss March to see me 
at once?” 

“Miss March is in the library, sir. 
I'll ask. Will you step into the draw- 
ing-room ?” 

“Thanks—I know my way.” 

The girl went down the hall and dis- 
appeared. There were five envelopes 
on the tray: Three of them, contain- 
ing odd circulars, had been mailed by 
Stormont himself. Of the, two re- 
maining, one was directed in Plyden’s 
writing. 

When the maid came back, the visi- 
tor was standing over the drawing- 
room fire. Miss March, she intimated, 
would see him in about ten minutes. 
And at the end of that interval the maid 
returned and beckoned to him. 


OAN, standing by the writing-table, 

as if to impress on him that she had 
granted him the interview on strictly 
business terms, received him with a 
slight inclination followed by a gesture 
in the direction of a chair a little way 
off. Seating herself, she appeared to 
wait for him to begin. 

Stormont took the chair indicated, 
saying: “I wish, first of all, to thank 
you for consenting to receive me to- 
night.” 

“I am ready to hear what you have 
to say,” she said; “but I would ask 
you to make it as brief as possible.” 

“Tm afraid it is rather a long story,” 
he returned, “but I will do my best 
not to tax your patience. I dare say 
you remember, Miss March, that Lis- 
more and J were with Mr. Cran, in this 
room, a very short time before the— 
the end. He had summoned us from 
the office.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Yet, you have no idea, I think, of 
his reason for the summons.” 

“T may have a theory.” 

“Of recent conception?” he said 
quickly. 

“Possibly. But I am here to listen, 
Mr. Stormont.” 

“T ask pardon. Mr. Cran’s main 
object, as far as I have realized it, in 
summoning us to Elm House was a 
double one: first, to strike us a blow; 
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second, to confer upon us an enormous 
benefaction. His method in each case 
was so extraordinary that, with all re- 
spect to his memory, I am still con- 
vinced that his mind was failing.” 


"THE girl gave her head a little shake, 
but held her peace. 

“As you know,” he continued, “Ru- 
fus Cran caused his valuable and pros- 
perous business to be wound up there 
and then. All that meant to Lismore 
and myself, after twenty years’ serv- 
ice, I need not inflict on you. But 
while with one hand he put ruin before 
us, with the other he held fortunes 
before our eyes! He declared that he 
was the owner of forty thousand 
ounces of platinum which he had 
gradually accumulated and_ hidden 
away; he also declared that the forty 
thousand ounces were to be divided 
among his nephew, Lismore and my- 
self. He had written down instruc- 
tions for the division and for finding 
the platinum, and as Lismore and I sat 
listening to his amazing story, he pre- 
sented us. each with a portion of the 
document, informing us that a third 
portion would go to his nephew, and 
that when the three portions were put 
together again, the platinum would be 


ours. Do I make it clear, Miss 
March?” 
“Perfectly.” 


“But it is not all news to you? Well, 
never mind. I now ask you to consider, 
for a moment, the position of Lismore 
and myself. I may tell you that we 
had, unwisely, foolishly, if you like, 
contracted large liabilities outside of 
the business. We were threatened with 
destruction, extinction, so far as our 
business interests was concerned. As 
a lonely man, I dare say I felt it less 
than Lismore; yet—but that would not 
interest you. So there was destruction 
coming swiftly nearer, and there was 
salvation—our rightful shares in that 
hoard of platinum—where? Imagine 
the situation! Of Douglas Grant’s 
whereabouts we were in sublime ig- 
norance, and every hour brought the 
danger nearer!” Stormont’s voice 
sank in its appeal. ‘‘Miss March, was 
it unpardonable that we two desperate 
men should make an effort to find sal- 
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vation without the assistance of the 
third interested person?” ; 
Joan did not appear to hear him. 


HE sighed. “I wonder how much 

you know,” he said at last. “But 
for the intervention of the lady,—your 
aunt, I believe-—you would never have 
known anything, and you would be 
none the worse. Shall I confess every- 
thing?” he asked abruptly. 

“Nothing, if you please,” she replied 
coldly. 

“T will ask you to believe one thing: 
when I asked you to marry me, I was 
sincere.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell 
me the one thing that is of any con- 
sequence to me? [I have received you 
in my house to-night because you as- 
sured me that my refusal to do so 
would mean great distress to a friend. 
Who is the friend ?” 

“You are merciless. 
Mrs. Lismore.” 

“Mrs. Lismore!” 

He gave no sign of having noticed 
her surprise. 

“Go on!” she said after a moment. 
“She, of course, must not be allowed 
to suffer. What can I do?” 

“I’m sorry to mention it to you, but 
a dreadful thing happened in our 
. Office to-day. A clerk shot himself— 
fatally—in our presence. Lismore, 
already wrecked by those financial 
worries, is going to pieces. I left him 
an hour ago in the care of his daughter 


The friend is 


and Grant. You would not have 
known him.” 
“Ah!” murmured the girl. Was 


that why Lottie had wanted Douglas to 
meet her? 

“lm afraid for Lismore.” 

“Of his—dying?” she said, and won- 
dered at her own lack of feeling. 

“By his own hand.” 

“Oh!” Now she was stirred. Her 
dislike of the man lifted for the mo- 
ment and she asked: ‘Tell me now 
what I can do—for Mrs. Lismore.” 

“Help me to .rouse Lismore.” He 

‘met her glance unflinchingly. “Don’t 
you understand? Good news—like 
medicine.” There was no mistaking 
his meaning. 

“Tmpossible !” 
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At this he rose, taking from his 

pocket a long envelope. Advanc- 
ing to the table, he laid two strips of 
paper on the blotting-paper. 

“The originals,” she said quietly. 
“Tnto no other hands would I trust 
them.” He paused for a moment and 
continued: “Miss March, I believe I 
know exactly where the platinum is 
hidden. I take it that you have already 
read the middle portion of the Rufus 
Cran document: therefore if you will 
study these for a moment, you will 
know—everything.” 

She barely glanced at the strips. 
“These ought to be presented to Mr. 
Grant,” she said. “Of course,” she 
added, a faint hint of inquiry in her 
tone, “they are of no value as claims 
to the platinum without the third.” 

“Quite right—just as the third with- 
out these is mere paper and ink.” 

“You had better take care of them, 
Mr. Stormont,” she said carelessly. 
And then: “TI suppose what you’re after 
is for me to give you freedom to secure 
your share of the platinum at once—” 

“Tt will cost Grant nothing.” 

“And what about myself, 
Stormont ?” 

“And Mrs. Lismore?” 

“Ah, yes. I am a selfish person. 
But—” A sound she had been long- 
ing for had reached her ears at last. 
“IT must ask you to excuse me for a 
few minutes. I will think over what 
you have said, but I beg you to con- 
sider whether there may not be a bet- 
ter way.” 

As the door closed, Stormont picked 
up the two strips, put them away and 
returning to his seat, bowed his head 
in his hands. After a little while he 
looked at his watch! Still two hours at 
least before that woman could reach 
Elm House, were she returning from 
Atlantic City to-night. 

It had, oddly enough, not occurred to 
so thorough a man as Stormont, that 
special excursion-trains might go with- 
out mention in the time-table. 


Mr. 


N the hall Miss Griselda Gosling, 
much exhausted, fell into the ready 
arms of her niece. She talked for five 
minutes, with scarce a breath. “And 
so,” she finished, “I brought poor Sylvia 
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Lismore with me. 
now.” 

“Oh!” cried Joan, anger giving’ way 
to distress. “I must tell you!’ And 
she ended with “How I wish I could 
go to the poor woman!” 

“I'll go!” cried Miss Gosling. “I’m 
not a bit tired. Give me your message, 
let Kate get me a cup of tea and order 
a taxi, and I’ll just slip out quietly— 
that is, if you aren’t afraid of the 
man.” 

“Afraid!” Joan’s blue eyes were 
splendid then despite her weariness. 
“But I can’t let you—” 

“Say no more! I want to see Sylvia 
Lismore come out on top. I’ve stirred 
her up so far, and— Excuse my ring- 
ing for Kate. There’s no time to lose. 
Are you going to kick—send him away 
soon ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Joan gravely, and 
let her aunt do the rest of the talking. 


She is at home by 


SOON afterward Joan returned to 
the library: 

Stormont rose like a prisoner bracing” 
himself to hear the verdict. 

“Well,” she said, “have you thought 
of a better way?” 

“T am sorry,” he answered gently, 
“but there seems to be no other way.” 

There was a short silence till she 
asked rather abruptly: “Forty thou- 
sand ounces of platinum is a great 
weight.” 

“More than a ton.” 

“Really! Then even supposing your 
share, not to mention Mr. Lismore’s, 
were available, you could not possibly 
remove it to-night.” 

“T could have it removed within an 
hour of touching it.” 

“You have made arrangements for 
its removal.” 

“Provisionally, of 
March.” 

She regarded him with something 
like admiration. 

“Did you really imagine I would per- 
mit you? Is a woman supposed to 
have no sense of honor?” she asked 
sternly. 

“Grant would understand and appre- 
ciate anything you did for Mrs. Lis- 
more’s sake.” 

“Would he? Has he so great a re- 


course, Miss 
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gard for her? Oh, Mr. Stormont, why 
can you not be honest?” 

“Honest? I have offered to confess, 
but you would not hear me. Tell me, 
is such dishonesty in seeking one’s 
own? I have begged you to read those 
two strips of paper so that you might 
learn what my own amounted to—in 
figures written thereon by Rufus Cran. 
Read them now!” He held them to 
her. 

There was a strange set look on her 
face as she moved leisurely toward the 
hearth. 

“See!” she cried, and unrolled a 
similar strip which she had been hold- 
ing in her left hand. 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, transfixed. 
“You really have it! So you will read 
them together, and then—”’ Triumph 


was in his voice. 

Swiftly she stopped and thrust the 
strip into the heart of the fire! For 
an instant he remained as if petrified; 
then he sprang forward—too late! He 
grasped but ashes. It was, perhaps, 
characteristic of the man that his next 
action should be to flick the sooty frag- 
ments from his fingers. 

Slowly he straightened up and looked 
her full in the face. He was paler than 
she; yet it was she who winced. His 
gaze was destined to be a memory to 
Joan March. Neither wrath nor hate . 
lived in his eyes—simply reproach, a 
passionate, awful reproach. 

Involuntarily she retreated a pace. 

“Don’t alarm yourself,” he said 
quietly. ‘It almost looks as if I did 
really love you—does it not? For 
otherwise I must have killed you. You 
have had an unfair advantage all 
along.” 

“Mr. Stormont,” she exclaimed, 
“why did I burn that paper?” 

“My punishment, I suppose.” He 
smiled faintly. 

“For what, precisely ?” 

Had he but known it, she was offer- 
ing him a chance to escape the worst 
thing of all. Had he then confessed 
to forgery, she would surely have fol- 
lowed in her determination to carry the 
affair to its bitter end. But though the 
impulse came to him, he rejected it; 
the forgery could never be proved. 

“After all,” he said, “have you not 
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punished me chiefly for the crime of 
seeking my own?” He saw her face 
harden, and added: ‘At the eleventh 
hour you tempt me to employ a little 
force. I know exactly where to look 
for the platinum; I left a bag of tools 
inssthe= halle. i. The police might 
interfere; on the other hand, they 
might not.” He moved swiftly to a 
position between her and the door. 

But Joan showed no special alarm. 
“Listen!” she said. “Before you came, 
I had made up my mind that the plati- 
num business should be settled to-night. 
I phoned to Mr. Grant, and he and his 
friend Mr. Fairthorn will be here al- 
most immediately—at ten-thirty. Mr. 
Grant will not object to your assistance. 
In fact, I have his permission for you 
to begin the search as soon as you like. 
If you will kindly let me pass, I will 
show you the way to the laboratory. 
Come with me, please.” 

Neither doubting nor believing, he 
followed. 

The gloomy place was lighted up by 
oil lamps, and on a bench lay a collec- 
tion of obviously new tools. 

Then Stormont came to himself, but 
when he would have spoken, she was 
gone. Before long he was laboring as 
if for his life. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Late CALLS 
[: was Lottie who opened the door 


after Miss Gosling had rung three 
times. 


“What do you want?” she stam-. 


mered. 

“T wish to see your mother. Even 
if she has gone to bed, you must tell 
her I am here.” 

“Mother went out about ten minutes 
ago; she is on her way to Elm House.” 

Miss Gosling sought the support of 
the doorpost. ‘ 

“How long was Mrs. Lismore at 
home?” the visitor at last inquired. 

“T couldn’t say—about half an 
hour ?” 

“Suppose you let me come in for a 


few minutes,” said Miss Gosling. “I 


have told the driver to wait.” 
“But you can’t see Father,” returned 
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the girl, “He’s ill, He has had a 
powder, and now he’s sleeping, thank 
goodness.” 

“It is you I wish to speak to.” 

Reluctantly Lottie drew back the 
door. She conducted the other to the 
drawing-room. A glare of electrics 
showed neglect everywhere. 

“Weren’t you glad to see your 
mother to-night?” the spinster asked, 
seating herself. 

*““Of course! I didn’t know what to 
do with Father.” 

“How could you leave her, as you 
did to-day, alone at Atlantic City?” 

“How do you know of that?” 

“It was I who brought her from 
there. It seemed to me she was needed 
here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Miss Lismore, your father is on the 
brink of ruin.” 

“Oh!. And he owes me nearly five 


thousand dollars—all I have in the 


world!” 

“Indeed! What about your five 
thousand in my niece’s safe?” 

Lottie gasped. “What business—” 

“Hush! I saw you drop the letter 
out of the library window. Don’t make 
a fuss! You are safe so long as you 
do your duty to your mother. I want 
no promises. I simply advise you to be 
truer to your mother than you have 
been to your friend. And by the way, 
you had better reclaim that packet from 
my niece’s charge. Do so by letter, for 
I should be sorry to think of your en- 
tering her house again.” Then, Miss 


Gosling rose. Apparently she was 
without pity. 
“IT brought a letter for your 


mother,” she said, “but frankly, I dare 
not leave it with you. I hope I may 
catch her at Elm House. But I leave 
you a message from myself for your 
father, in case he awakens before her 
return. It is this: for his wife’s sake, 
he shall have mercy. That is all I have 
to say.” 

Gosling 


And with Miss 


departed. 


At Elm House Miss Gosling missed 
Mrs. Lismore a second time. That 
unhappy lady, on arfiving at her home, 
had found her husband’s state of mind 


that, 
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so dreadful that, with neither rest nor 
nourishment to sustain her, she had 
hurried off to beg from Joan March a 
.word that might possibly soothe him. 

When she rang the bell of Elm 
House, Joan was in the library with 
Grant and Fairthorn. While they 
talked, they heard the distant sound of 
hammering. 

“That cement must be awful stuff,” 
Grant was saying, not for the first time. 
“Tsn’t it a bit cruel to let the beggar 
do all the hard labor?” 

It was then that Joan, the servants 
having retired, excused herself and 
went, wondering and not a little 
anxious, to the front door. The inter- 
view which followed in the drawing- 
room was painful but brief. Joan 
spared the woman all she could, telling 
her the trouble was already known to 
her, and how Miss Gosling had gone 
with a message of comfort. 


“There is only one condition,” said. 


Joan, gently but by no means weakly. 
“The money must be settled on you; 
Mr. Lismore simply must submit to 
being dependent on you; and you must 
learn to manage the money yourself. 
And he must give up his speculation 
in town.” 

“Oh, I think he will be glad to hide 
himself far away from the city now! 
You know we were happy in the few 
years before we came to New York.” 

“Before he knew Mr. Stormont?” 

“You blame him? Perhaps—I don’t 
know. I never have had anything but 
consideration and respect -from Mr. 
Stormont, Ah, well, Griselda says my 
chance has come. I pray I may be able 
to use it. But before I go I must tell 
you one thing! It’s about Douglas 
Grant. I was very fond of Douglas,— 
you know, all my own boys went 
away,—but I did him a terribly injury. 
You remember how he abruptly disap- 
peared, two years ago, even beyond my 
reach. He and my husband were in 
~ the same department of Mr. Cran’s 
business. One afternoon my husband 
came home early, and I thought he was 
going to be very ill. And then I caught 
him just in time—laudanum, you 
know. And he confessed to me. Oh, I 
* can’t tell you all—but the thing would 
be discovered next day—and it was 
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either Harold or Douglas Grant who 
could have done it.” 

“What are you telling me?’ said 
Joan in a harsh whisper. 

Mrs. Lismore drooped, but went on: 
“Without delay I sent for Douglas. I 
knew his warm heart and generous dis- 
position, and I told him everything. He 
was dreadfully shocked and very sorry 
for me. He declared he would do any- 
thing for me who had treated him like 
a son, but when I suggested the great 
sacrifice—” 

“How could you?” 

“—he hesitated. I pointed out that 
he was young, with the world before 
him, while my husband was getting old 
and the disgrace would kill him. Doug- 
las offered me everything except his 
honor. J implored, I wept—in vain. 
And at last, Joan, I, who might have 
been his mother, went down on my 
knees before him. .... He gave in!” 

“Oh!” cried the girl. She got up. 
She-was afraid of being brutal to the 
woman who had already suffered so 
much. 

Mrs. Lismore rose also. “It was 
wicked of me,” she said in a low voice. 
“You would not have done it, my dear; 
yet some day you will understand bet- 
ter why I did it. I had to tell you, be- 
cause you and Douglas were—friends. 
I will go now.” 

Without further words Joan saw her 
to the door. 

As she stood alone in the hall Grant 
came from the library, and said: 

“We were wondering about you. 
The hammering has ceased.” 


CHAPTER XX 
Tue TREASURE AT LAST 


ECAUSE of his desperate haste 
B Stormont had made an error in 
his first measurements. Conse- 
quently he had been compelled to dis- 
pose of several square yards of cement, 
whereas one would have sufficed, be- 
fore he laid bare the flagstone. When 
Joan and the two men entered, they 
found him greatly exhausted, covered 
with dust, his hands bleeding. Yet 
he nodded pleasantly to Grant, saying: 
“So we meet at Elm House after all!” 
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Grant briefly introduced him to 
Fairthorn. They bowed politely, and 
then Stormont directed attention to his 
handiwork. 

“Well,” he said, “shall we go ahead? 
I’ve cleared the dirt from,around the 
stone, and here is a trusty lever!” 

As Grant, and Fairthorn went for- 


ward to assist, Joan moved into the. 


background and leaned against a 
bench. When the stone was raised and 
Stormont’s voice exclaimed “At last!” 
she did not move, but her hand went 
to her heart. 

“Why,” said Fairthorn, flashing an 
electric torch downward, “it’s a steel 
room! Come and see, Miss March!” 

“Thanks; I. will wait,’ she cried 
faintly. 

“Yes; better wait,” Stormont agreed. 
“Keep back, gentlemen. There may 
be some gas.” He struck a match, set 
fire to a piece of paper and tossed the 


burning mass into the pit. It floated 
down, flaming cheerfully. 
“Certainly not carbonic. In fact, I 


think Rufus has given an unnecessary 
warning. I’m going down,” added 


Stormont, now trembling slightly with. 


eagerness. “‘I’ll let you know’ at once 
what I find.” 

A silence ensued, broken only by 
occasional sounds from below—foot- 
falls and clangs as though Stormont 
were testing the walls. But those 
sounds came to an end. 

After a little while Grant called: “I 
say, are you all right there?” 

here was no response. 

“T’d better go down,” said Grant in 
concern, and he was on his knees when 
Fairthorn cried: ‘“Wait—I think I 
hear him. Yes! And he’s coming 
u 1? 

As Stormont’s face rose from the pit, 
the two friends involuntarily recoiled. 
Despite the dust, its pallor was star- 
tlingly apparent. 

“Didn’t think it of Rufus, but he has 
fooled us—fooled us, fooled us! What? 
Platinum? Not a pennyweight! Nice 
steel room down ‘there, riveted like a 
ship, but nothing in it. Didn’t think it 
of Rufus, but he has fooled us!” He 
staggered. “Fooled us!” 

Grant sprang to his aid, but Stor- 
mont recovered himself and made 
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unsteadily for the door. There he 
turned and drew himself up. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he said, 
and gazed wistfully at Joan. “Good- 
by, Miss March,” he said, and went 
out. 

“Don’t you wish to see the place for 
yourself, Grant?” asked Joan a moment 
later. “Mr. Stormont may have missed 
something.” 

He shook his head, but moved over 
to the hole. 

The moment he disappeared, Joan 
fled from the laboratory. 


GRANT found himself in a space 

ten feet by eight, by about twelve 
in height. Floor, walls and roof were 
lined with large steel plates closely 
riveted. He could discover neither 
crack nor crevice, though he conducted 
a most careful examination with his 
torch. And the chamber, as Stormont 
had stated, was absolutely void. 

A sound behind him—the grate and 
clash of metal—caused him to wheel 
about. With a shuddering noise a steel 
plate swung outward; and next instant 
Joan, holding a lantern, stood: in the 
opening.. 

“Come,” she said, “and don’t speak 
a word.” 

Amazed, he followed her through a 
short, narrow tunnel, over a litter of 
bricks, into a cellar which he recog- 
nized. Without pause the girl hurried 
from the cellar into the passage and 
turned to the left. A few paces more, 
and she halted before an ancient door. 
With a bige key she opened it, and 
motioned him to enter. 

It was a cellar like the first, but the 
floor was littered with small black sacks 
of stout drill, tied together in couples, 
and all bulging. 

“Your platinum,” she said. “Four 
hundred bags, each containing a hun- 
dred ounces.” She leaned against the 
wall and set the lantern on a narrow 
ledge at her side. 

“Joan! But how?” 

“Oh, I felt that something might 
happen. I could endure no more risks. 
After you went this afternoon, I took 
the law into my own hands.” 

“You broke down the wall! 
danger—the gas!” 


But the 
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Joan’s Enemies 


“T kept back till I thought the place 
had aired. Also”—with a small, weary 
laugh—‘“I wore gloves.” 

“But forty thousand ounces!” 

“The bags are handy for carrying, 
and I had several hours. Please don’t 
ask any more questions just now. But 
I must tell you this much. I burned 
your strip in Mr. Stormont’s presence.” 

“Then I have no claim to the plati- 
num, nor has anyone!” cried the young 
man excitedly. “Oh, splendid! So it 
belongs to you. Honestly, I’m glad.” 

“Don’t be silly, Douglas. I burned 
it because those two men had altered 
the figures to their own advantage. 
Aunt Griselda knew, though she could 
not prove it. She will tell you about 
it herself.” 

“So that’s why you let Stormont go 
on to the bitter end!” 

“He deserved it—but I feel a brute.” 
She drew herself erect. ‘‘Take this 
key, please, and let us go upstairs. Mr. 
Fairthorn—” 

Grant’s self-restraint gave way. He 
caught her hand and kissed it, while 
the key rang on the stone floor. 

“Oh, Joan, Joan, if only I could hope 
all you have done meant something 
more than a duty to my uncle and 
your own honor!” 

“You mustn’t do that!” she cried. 
Smartly she drew away her hand, and 
with her elbow touched the lantern on 
its precarious refuge. 

A crash—and darkness! 

“Oh, dear!” she said helplessly. 

“T have a torch in my pocket,” said 
Grant, and in almost the same breath: 
“Joan, you know I love you dearly. 
Will you marry me?” 

The rest of that conversation is 
really not our affair at all, though you 
will be glad to know it was wholly sat- 
_isfactory to Douglas Grant. 


N an afternoon about a year later 

Joan and her aunt were seated in 
the drawing-room of Elm House, 
which had been in the latter’s charge 
while the former and her husband were 
away “seeing the world.” The pair 
had reached home on the previous day. 
They intended to settle down,—for a 
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time, at any rate,—and Miss Gosling, 
being a sensible creature, had already 
taken a small flat for her own use. 
She had been forced to accept a few 
sacks of the platinum. 

“Yes,” she was saying, “Sylvia Lis- 
more’s letter gave the impression that 
things were going pleasantly enough. 
I can imagine Harold Lismore, with 
money in his pocket and nothing to 
gamble it on, as quite a passable 
country gentleman. Sylvia says his 
liver—I hope she means his temper— 
is greatly improved.” 

“And Lottie?” 

“Lottie, I gather, is, for the moment, 
sweet on a curate—heaven help him! 
She is thinking of becoming a nurse. 
Finds the country dulf’ But as she 
has also thought of becoming an artist, 
an author, a famous actress and so on, 
the nursing profession must not 
reckon too surely on being adorned.” 

“Poor Lottie!” 

“Poor fiddlesticks!” In a kindlier 
tone the spinster said: “I wonder if 
you would go to see Mrs. Lismore, 
Joan, or allow her to come to see 
you.” 

“Well, well, that decides it. And yet 
you were going to give her all you 
had, if Douglas had not insisted on 
handing over a share of the platinum, 
for which act he had no real reason but 
my word. I did hate being honest 
then !’” 

Joan still shrank at the mention of 
Mrs. Lismore; perhaps the memory 
would always rankle. In silence she 
turned to the window, while the other 
continued : 

“And never a trace of the Stormont 
person since he attended that inquest 
and got complimented on his evidence, 
and afterward went to his office and 
dismissed the boy with a gold-piece 
extra! Do you think he can be alive? 
Think of it! All his creditors paid, 
even the horrid revenue people, and 
two hundred thousand or so in the bank 
waiting for him! Well, it serves him 
right if he’s in want somewhere!” 

Joan sighed—then smiled. Douglas 
was coming up the garden. 


THEEND 
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Gray Hair 
and Safety 


Mary T. Goldman’s Gray Hair Color Re- 
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Redeemer will positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
quickly free you of the habit. 
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well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
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a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. | would not know I 
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hear all right. 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


-] UCH has been said and written 
about the present generation 
living unnatural lives and being, 
for that reason, only half as 
se energetic, enthusiastic, ambi- 
tious or even healthy as it should be. 

And this is so. 

The confined lives that we live, the lack 
of constant exercise (for it must be constant 
to be effective), and the strenuous require- 
ments of our business or social duties, 
directly bring on a condition, to which little 
attention has been paid in the past, though 
it does more to rob us of power, spirit and 
ambition than any other one thing known to 
medicine. 

But Nature has provided, as in so many 
other cases, an immediate and perfectly 
natural relief for this condition, and over 
five hundred thousand Americans are al- 
ready taking advantage of it. 

When you are ill and a physician is called, 
the first step that he takes, no matter what 
is the matter with you, is to clean out the 
colon (large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 

One is that no medicine can possibly take 
effect while there is waste matter in the 
colon— 

The other and most significant reason is 
that if the colon did not contain this waste, 
it is safe to say that you would not have 
been ill at all. 

The penalty for the lives we live is agreed 
on by all physicians to he the clogging up of 
our colons with waste matter which the 
system does not voluntarily carry off— 

This waste is extremely poisonous; the 
blood circulation comes in sufficiently close 
contact with this waste to take up these 
poisons by absorption and distribute them 
throughout the body— 

The result is a gradual weakening of the 
blood forces; the liver becomes sluggish; 
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biliousness asserts itself; we become heavy, 
dull, and develop a more or less nervous 
fear of anything we undertake—the more 
this waste accumulates, the more we are 
affected, until at last we become really ill 
and incapacitated. 

Now the Internal Bath is the one process, 
with the assistance of simple warm water, 
properly introduced in a new and natural 
way that will keep the colon as clean and 
sweet and pure as Nature demands it to be 
for perfect health. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
great an improvement on the old methods of 
Internal Bathing as this new process, for 
in a crude way it has, of course, been prac- 
ticed for years. 

Ienlightened physicians by thousands are 
prescribing this new method which is fully 
explained in “The What, The Why, The 
Way of Internal Bathing,” by Chas. A 
Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City. This he will send, free, on 
request if you mention Biue Book Maca- 
ZINE, 

Tt explains just why this method has 
proven superior to any other (including 
drugs), for removing this troublesome 
waste; it also contains many other interest- 
ing facts and statistics which cannot be 
touched on here. 

It is surprising how little is known by the 
average person on this subject, which has 
so great an influence on the general health 
and spirits. 

So if you are nearly well and want to get 
really up to “concert pitch”; if you want 
to feel consistently bright, confident, ambi- 
tious and enthusiastic—in fact, no matter 
what your condition, sick or well, the expe- 
rience of other hundreds of thousands 
would prove it worth your while to at least 
send for the hook, and look further into this 
method and its history. 
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The Lazy Muscles That 
Cause Constipation 


By R. H. SINCLAIR 


It is now agreed by all of the great author- 
ities that constipation is not a disorder of 
the stomach or even of the small intestine, 
but of the large intestine or colon. 


Under normal conditions, this large colon, 
which is about five feet long and shaped 
like a horse-shoe, extracts the liquids from 
the waste matter entrusted to its care and 
promptly passes the residue on. 


But unfortunately, due to our sedentary 
lives, the colon has gradually become so 
lazy from lack of exercise, that it is unable 
to perform its functions. 


If we were able to live outdoors and to 
exercise vigorously every day, our colons 
would handle their work properly; for ex- 
ercise is the greatest and most satisfactory 
colon stimulant known. 


To most of us, sufficient daily exercise, 
however, is not possible. We have neither 
the time nor the inclination. Instead, we 
dose ourselves with laxative drugs, mineral 
waters, and other nostrums, with the result 
that, while we get temporary relief, we not 
only aggravate the condition, but find that 
repetitions of the same dose later fail to 
produce results. 


But relief, even when obtained, is not 
sufficient. To maintain health and eff- 
ciency, it is absolutely of paramount impor- 
tance to create and maintain, day in and 
day out freedom from intestinal poisons; 
and this is impossible with laxatives. 


There is a new way, however, to keep 
the colon sweet and clean—a way which 
has the same effect as vigorous exercise, 
yet without the inconvenience or time- 
consuming features of exercise. And the 
results are even better because the treat- 
ment is localized. 


The principle upon which this new meth- 
od is founded is the same as that used in 
massage. We all know that massage has 


the same effect as exercise—it stimulates 
the nerves and strengthens the muscles. 
Colon massage as practiced by osteopaths 
has proved wonderfully effective. 


This new method of massaging the colon 
involves the use of a device called the Kolon 
Motor—a mechanical masseur, the face of 
which is shaped to fit over the colon when 
placed against the abdomen. You merely 
put the Kolon Motor on a door or wall, lean 
up against it and turn the handle for a few 
moments. The face rotates with a scientific 
waving motion which immediately stim- 
ulates the colon and causes proper func- 
tioning. A couple of minutes in the morning 
each day is all that is required and unless 
your experience is different from the hun- 
dreds of other users you will feel like a new 
person after the very first application. 


Before the Kolon Motor was offered to 
the public a number of well-known phy- 
sicians were acquainted with its merits and 
used it in their practice. Without exception 
the results were most gratifying—in fact, 
every physician who has tested the Kolon 
Motor endorses it most highly. 


Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 
439, 105 East 30th Street, New York has 
prepared a booklet called Colon Cleanli- 
ness, which they will be pleased to send 
gratis to all readers of this magazine. In 
this booklet the Kolon Motor is clearly il- 
lustrated and its application shown. It also 
contains a scientific discussion of auto-in- 
toxication, and explains why and how the 
Kolon Motor produces such assured re- 
sults. Letters from well-known physicians 
relating their experience with the Kolon 
Motor also form a part of the book. 


There may be some who scoff at the idea 
of colon hygiene and its direct relation to 
health and efficiency, but the wiser ones 
will write for this free book and learn 
what this wonderful device is accomplish- 
ing for so many others. 
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Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Womenand Vigorous lronMen 





Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and 
Most Astonishing Youthful Vitality Into the Veins of Men—It Often 


Increases the Strength and Endurance of Delicate, Nervous 
‘Run Down” Folks 100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


Opinion of Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City 


INCE the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 
Nuxated Iron or ‘‘Fer Nuxate,” as the French call 
it, has taken the country by storm, It is con- 
servatively estimated that over three million people 
annually are taking it in this country alone. Most 

astonishing results are reported from its use by both physi- 
cians and laymen. So much so that doctors predict that 
we shall soon have a new age of far more beautiful, 
rosy-cheeked women and vigorous iron men, 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and medical 
author, when interviewed on the subject, said: ‘‘There can 
be no vigorous iron men without iron. allor means 
anemia. Anemia means iron deficiency, The skin of ane- 
mic men and women is pale. The flesh flabby. The muscles 
lack tone; the brain fags and the memory fails, and often 
they become weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the iron goes from the blood of women, 
the roses go from their cheeks. 

“In the most common foods of America, the starches, 
sugars, table syrups, polished rice, white bread, soda 
crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, tapioca, sago, 
farina, degerminated corn-meal, no longer is iron to be 
found. tefining processes have removed the iron of 
Mother Earth from these impoverished foods, and _ silly 
methods of home cookery, by throwing down the waste pipe 
the water in which our vegetables are cooked, are respon- 
sible for another grave iron loss. 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful vim 
and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the iron 
deficiency in your food by using some form of organic iron, 
just as you would use salt when your food has not enough 
salt.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician, who has studied both 
in this country and in great European Medical institutions, 
said: ‘‘As I have said a hundred times over, organic iron is 
the greatest of all strength builders. If people would only 
take Nuxated Iron when they feel weak or run down, in- 
stead of dosing themselves with habit-forming drugs, stimu- 
lants and alcoholic beverages IT am convinced that in this 
way they could ward off disease, preventing it becoming 
organic in thousands of cases and thereby the lives of 
thousands might be saved who now die every year from 
pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble and other 
dangerous maladies. The real and true cause which started 
their disease was nothing more nor less than a weakened 
condition brought on by a lack of iron in the blood. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly half a 
century old and asked me to give him a_ preliminary 
examination for life insurance. I was astonished to find 
bim with the blood pressure of a boy of twenty and as full 
of vigor, vim and vitality as a young man; in fact, a 
young man he really was, notwithstanding his age. The 
secret, he said, was taking iron——Nuxated Iron had filled 
him with renewed life. At thirty he was in bad health; at 
forty-six he was care worn and nearly all in. Now at 
fifty, after taking Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality and 
his face beaming with the buoyancy of youth. Iron is 
absolutely necessary to enable your blood to change food 
into living tissue. Without it, no matter how much or 
what you eat, your food merely passes through you with- 
out doing you any good. You don’t get the strength out 
of it, and as a consequence you become weak, pale 
and sickly looking, just like a plant trying to grow in a soil 
deficient in iron. If you are not strong or well, you owe it 
to yourself to make the following test: See how long you 
‘an work or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have gained. I 
have seen dozens of nervous, run-down people who were 
ailing all the while double their strength and endurance and 
entirely rid themselves of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver 
and other troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply 





by taking iron in the proper form. And this, after they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without obtaining 
any benefit. But don't take the old forms of reduced iron, 
iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to save a few cents. 
The iron demanded by Mother Nature for the red coloring 
matter in the blood of her children is, alas! not that kind 
of iron. You must take iron in a form that can be easily 
absorbed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise it 
may prove worse than useless. Many an athlete and prize- 
fighter has won the day simply because he knew the secret 
of great strength and endurance and filled his blood with 
iron before he went into the affray ; while many another 
has gone down in inglorious defeat simply for the lack of 
iron. 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City, said: “I have 
never before given out any medical information or advice 
for publication as TI ordinarily do not believe in it. But in 
the case of Nuxated Iron I feel T would be remiss in my 
duty not to mention it. I have taken it myself and given 
it to my patients with most surprising and satisfactory 
results. And those who wish quickly to increase their 
strength, power and endurance will find it a most remark- 
able and wonderfully effective remedy.” 

NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and recommended 
above by physicians in such a great variety of cases, is not a 
patent medicine nor secret: remedy, but one which is well known 
to druggists and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the older 
inorganie iron products, it is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach: on the con- 
trary, it is a most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion 
as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron, that they offer to 
forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if they cannot take 
any man or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and inerease their 
strength 100 per cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they 
have no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund your 
money if it does not at least double your strength and endurance 
in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 

$5 TO $10 A DAY EASILY EARNED taking orders for our 
high grade Soaps and Toilet Preparations. Our goods well known 
—nationally advertised. Ladies and men make 100% profit. No 
experience necessary. Write for sample case offer. 

Crofts & Reed Co., 
Dept. C 118, 
Chicago, Tl. 


WOMEN TRAFFIC INSPECTORS wanted by Railways; sup- 
plant men called to colors. $125 monthly and expenses. Short 
hours; travel; promotion. Prepare at home in three months, 


Booklet A-6 Free. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
AGENTS— 500% PROVIT, FREE SAMPLE Gold and Silver 
Sign Letters for store fronts and office windows. Anyone can put 
on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for liberal offer to 
agents. Metallic Letter Co.. 411 N. Clark. Chicago, U. S. A. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way to good Gov- 
ernment positions. I can coach you by mail at small cost. Full 
particulars free to any American citizen of eighteen or over. 
Write today for Booklet C EK 43. Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS—Waterproof Kitchen Apron, Needs no ljaundering. 
Every housewife buys. Dainty, durable, economical. Big money. 


Sample free. 
Thomas Co., 2113 North St., Dayton, O._ 
OLD COINS WANTED 

WE PAY $80.00 for certain large cents; $5.00 for certain 
eagle cents, etc. High premiums paid for rare coins to 1912. 
Many in circulation. Watch your change. Send 4c now. Get 
our large illustrated Coin and Stamp Circular. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 8, Fort Worth, Texas. _ 

PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC, 

PATENTS—Write for HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. List of 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our Four Guide Books sent free upon request. We assist 
inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 696 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME SIMPLE 
thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions,”” and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.’’ 

















Howard began taking 


A ESHAYS 


bumenized 


FrooD 


when two months old and is very robust. 
I believe him to be a 100% baby. 


Mrs. C. Born, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Thousands of letters from grateful, 
happy mothers tell the same tale— # 
new life, new health, new strength @ 
and a happier disposition follow the 


use of Eskay’s Food. Why not give 
it to your baby? It 





















Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 177, Washington, D. C. 
INVENT SOMETHING, Your ideas may bring wealth. Free 
‘ook tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent through our 
fredit ayatem. Talbert & Parker, 4388 Talbert Bldg., Washing- 
on, 5 






WANTED. sick ees WANTED fe Publicat may be just the thing 
N’ — os, TICLES, EMS for cation. > ‘* 

We pay on acceptance. Handwritten MSS. acceptable. Submit needed! Generous trial 
MSS. to package, enough for 15 


Cosmos Magazine, 1357 Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


feedings, sent free on re- 
quest, with our helpful 


- —-More Sal ree book, ‘‘How to Care for 
| ML sped Salesmen the Baby."” Fill in cou- 
MUateangaheni abies pon and mail mow! Free 

ba hed od aNd A book and sample sent by 


return post. 


15 Feedings Free 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
440 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and book, ‘‘How 
to Care for the Baby,”’ botr postpaid and without charge. 





—only an ordinary record. Thousands of 
successful members. Even preater oppor. 
Earned $6,500 piumities are yours aS a City or Traveling 
“Last year 1psalesman. Increased prosperity, enlist- 
Eannenes0o, THIs ments and the ‘‘Draft” have created thous- 
YEAR $6,500—pro- fands of good positions. Experience} 
moted to Sales fynnecessary. 
Manager. Allcre- Write for large list of lines in which 
offer your mem. }2009 Positions are open and how to ob- 
bers Many Goop {tain them.Addressnearest office.Dept. 22R. 


0. birmineham |NAT'L SALESMEN’S TR, ASS'N 


Dayton. Ohio hicago Sanfrancisco New York 


a, AVELING SALES i 
Beautiful 


Genuine 


DIAMONDS $2:92:5 


ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION 


YOU DON’T PAY A CENT until you see and examine the article. If 
perfectly satisfactory, pay 1-5 of purchase price and the balance in 8 
equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfactory, return at our 
expense, A guarantee certificate as to quality with each diamond, 
Any diamond purchased from us can be exchanged at a 
yearly increased value of 7'.% on a larger purchase, 
Send for free catalog DELUXE No. 5-0 containing over 1000 illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other gift articles. 
Makea selection either for yourself, friend or loved one. We will 
send the article for your examination all fully prepaid. You assume 
no responsibility and are under no obligations. Everything at rock- 
bottom prices directto you. Send for catalog today. It’s Free. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 5C 
1 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
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Joan Still Leads the Way 


_ Today—in the noise of the charge, the soldiers of France still are led by the spirit of Joan of Arc. Her 
shining face is seen before them pointing the way to victory across the gaping shell holes and through the driving 
hail of fire. The French—the English—swear that they have seen her—their own incomparable Joan of Arc. 
, ree And that Joan leads them always to victory. 

i a To us in this country Joan is the greatest woman that ever lived. But to France she is the 
He lt Bi} very life, the very spirit of the nation. 

eal | To understand the France of today you must know Joan of Arc and her glorious story. 
a Never in the history of the world has there been such another. 

And through all the centuries, no one told her story in all its majesty and simplicity until it 
was told by an American— 


MARK TWAIN 





































25 VOLUMES 

ROMANCE — HISTORY — BOY STORIES — SHORT STORIES — ESSAYS 

Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of derful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and humor. 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all the But he was much more, for, while he laughed with the 
novels? Have you read all the short stories? Have world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness of 
you read all the brilliant fighting essays?—all the human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath the 
humorous ones and the historical ones? laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 7 

Get back the glamour of youth. Read once more of He was a gallant fighter for freedom, {for, human- 
Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, ity. The simplicity, the kindly humor, the gener- 7 
that precious little rascal; of all the small folks and the osity, the spirituality half revealed, that we like 7 
grown folks that make Mark Twain so dear to the to think is America—all these were in Mark 
hearts of men and women and boys and girls in every Twain. If foreign nations love him, we in / 
civilized country on the face of the globe. this country give him first place in our 

Here are 25 volumes filled with the laughter and the hearts. The home without Mark Twain / Harper & 
tears and the fighting that made Mark Twain so won- is not an American home. J Brothers 

, P ° New York 
Mark Twain Made This Low Price Himself 
Mark Twain once went into a book store to buy some books. He demanded an author’s 7 Send me, all 


discount, because he was an author; he demanded a publisher's discount because he was 7 charges prepaid, a 
connected with Harper & Brothers; he demanded a minister’s discount because his 7 set of Mark Twain s 
father had once thought of being a minister; and it finally figured out that the book- works in 25 volumes, 
seller owed Mark Twain money for taking the book away from him. illustrated, bound in 

Mark Twain believed in getting books as cheaply as possible. That's why he 4 handsome green cloth, 
sacrificed royalties and wanted us to sell his own books at the lowest possible stamped in gold, with un- 


price—so that every home might own them. trimmed edges. If not satis- 
factory, I will return them at 





The Price Must Go Up . 7, your expense. Otherwise I will 

But he could not foresee this war and how it would send up the price send you $2.00 within 5 days and 

of paper, cloth, even ink. So that the old low price cannot be offered $2.0oamonthfor12 months, thus get- 

much longer. As soon as the present supply is gone, the price must go up. So take 7c ting the benefit of your half-price sale. 

advantage of Mark Twain’s generosity and his discount to you, while you can. S Red Book 9-17 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY—Send the coupon today and get the low Name......+++++ tee ete cent renner ecees 
price—and a wonderful! set of books, on approval. Of course, we take 

the books back at our expense, if they’re not all you expect. 7 Address. ......+s+eeeeeeeeesens see eeee cece 

For our beautiful red half leather edition, change the above 






HARPER & BROTHERS 1817-1917 New York 


terms to $2.50 on delivery and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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A noisy closet may be a 
source of untold embarrass- 
ment; all the greater because 
borne in silence. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


operates so quietly that it cannot 
be heard outside the bathroom. 
Built on the most sanitary princi- 
ples—of china, vitrified, and glazed, 
so that soil will not cling to its sur- 
face. A damp cloth removes any 
trace of dirt. 


The same is true of our bathtubs, lavator- 
ies and other plumbing goods. Your entire 
plumbing should be of all-clay materials. 
You will find them ultimately economical, 
and the cost of installation and fittings is 
the same as on the cheapest. The “Star 
and Circle” trade-mark is your insurance 
of the best. 


Write for Booklet P. 12 : “Bathrooms of Character” 
It shows the better way of bathroom arrangement 


THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 
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KEEP PEACE IN THE FAMILY 
PAINT YOUR CAR YOURSELF WITH 


| DIAMONDS} 
WATCHES GJEWELRY 


Unusual Values 


in perfect cut, blue white 
diamonds exceptionally bril- 
liant and sparkling. Charge = 
accounts opened with any 
honest person, on easy L 
terms. 

20% down—10% a month © 
No interest charged or se- 
curity required. You take 

no risk, If not an unusual = 
value return the goods at 
our expense, money re- 
funded, 


Guarantee certificate with every 

diamond attesting its value and 

providing for exchange at full 

purchaseprice, Send for Catalog 

No. 8. It’s free. 

ne new address, No. 1 Maiden 
Lane. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


Established 1843 
1 Maiden Lane, NewYork,U.S.A. 
Northeast cor. Broadway 









Citecto 


FINISHES 


Make Wife happy by giving the old 
bus a coat or two of Effecto. Do it 
yourself — it’s easily applied witha 
brush. Not a wax or polish, but a 
durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
auto enamel, made in seven colors. 
Sold by paint, hardware and auto acces- 
sory dealers. Sendfor Color Card. Pratt 
& Lambert-Inc., 157 Tonawanda Street, 


Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 103 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
SSS eae SO OS, 
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When the Rattlesnake 
Struck 

















































When you sent me up for four 
years, you called me a rattle- 
snake. Maybe I am one—any- 
how, you hear me rattling now. 
One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they 
said it was poverty and the dis- 
grace together. You’vegot a daughter, Judge, 
and I’m going to make you know howit feels 
to lose one. I’m free now, and I guess I’ve 
turned to rattlesnake all right. Look out 
when I strike. Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 
This is the beginning of one of the stories by 


QO. H EN R , Send Pan for the 
12 12 Volumes, 274 Stories 274 Stories 


Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higherevery day. Long 
ago he reached high above all records in the world for the sale of short stories. 
And still the sales climb until soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 
1,600,000 already in the United States! How many thousands in Australia, 
France, England, Germany, Africa and Asia we cannot tell. And all because 
O. Henry is among the few very greatest in all literature—greatest in humor, 
human sympathy, in pity and understanding. The man on the street loves 
him; the university professor pays him homage. The sale of O. Henry will 
go onforever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low price 
must soon be over. So now, while you can, get your set. You must have 
O. Henry if your library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if oe 
you are to get out of life the beauty and fun it holds. You can have his # = 
Set 5 workat half price if you send the coupontoday; youcan aye fom 


% *— KIPLING $32 FREE “ie 


Before the war started Kipling easily held place as the first of living ¢ ¢ 30 IrvingPL. .N.Y. 
writers. Now we know him to be greater thanever. Forin his pages ¢ sendme on approv- 
is the very spirit of war. Not only the spirit of English war, butthe / al, charges paid by 
spirit of all war regardless of nation or flag -the lust of fight, the 7 , you, 0. Henry’s works 
bya " es grimness of death, and the beating heart of courage. “Tommy ¢ i 22volumes, gold tops. 


Pl eoset 


Ea Res ries Atkins” isdying today in thetrenches:"The Taking of Lungtungpen,""¢ itinotoaee paneer oe 
: whentheBritish soldiers fought asnaked asthey were born, gives I keep the books,J will remit 
a hint of what they may do today with a few clothes on, and i $x per month fer 17 months for 
J “GungaDin’ recallsthe deathless heroismof plainmenin battle. 7 Fie HG » Henry set only and retain 
i 1 ig se out charge. 
Kipling. Kipling PRICE GOES UP AGAIN ! ? Otherwise 1 will, within ten days, 
~ = 7 return both sets at your expense, 


Last s ring the Price of paper went sohigh that we had to 7 
raise t! rice of the books. Fortunately, we secured one + 

big lot 3 paper at a comparatively reasonable price so Name 
that we thad to add only one payment to the price of 

the books. So as long as this paper (enough for one ~ Address, 
edition place you can have your set ok 0. ‘Bae at the 

present low price wit: e Kipling free. ut paper ° 
is still higher now, cloth is higher, and this is the / Occupation 
last edition we shall ever be able to make at a low ¢ The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 
price. So send the coupon now at once — for your 7 O. Henry costs only a few cents more a volume 
set on approval free. and has proved afavorite binding. For this luxurious 


REVIEW of REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. ue binding, change above to $1.50 a month for 146 months, 
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How two men built up a great bank 


The directors of a big New York trust 
company were hunting for two unusu- 
ally able men to make vice-presidents. 
The bank was being reorganized. Strong 
leaders were needed. The future of the 
bank depended largely upon the experi- 
ence and judgment of the men selected. 


Selected for their business knowledge 


In the end the directors chose two men without 
any previous banking experience. One was a 
successful real estate agent; the other a big life 
insurance man, These men were selected because 
their business knowledge was broad and sound. 

The two new vice-presidents have placed this 
trust company among the foremost banking insti- 
tutions of America. Each has advanced to the very 
forefront of the banking world. Today, one of 
these men is president of another, even bigger trust 
company—the second largest in America. The 
other man is partner in one of the strongest pri- 
vate banking firms in the world. 


Why they succeeded 


These two men succeeded in a totally new 
business because they had mastered the principles 
underlying all business. They were able to build 
up a great bank because of their unusual grasp 
of business fundamentals. 

This same knowledge lies behind every big 
success. Once acquired, it needs only the personal 
qualities of determination and energy to make 
success sure for any one. 

It is this broad grasp of big business principles 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving 
to more than 60,000 men in America today. 


Based upon the actual experience of 
thousands of successful business men 
The Institute collects, classifies and transmits 


thru the Modern Business Course and Service, 
the best thought and practice in modern business. 


It gives you a thoro and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all depart- 
ments of business. 

In our national crisis today the need for this 
broad executive training is rapidly increasing. 
Men in all branches of business are being called 
upon to assume the work of others and to fill 
more responsible positions. For men as well as 
for women who are prepared there will be more 
opportunities than ever before to succeed in a big 
way. 

Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the high- 
est standing is represented in the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Institute. This Council includes Frank 
A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank 
of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” which we will send you 
free, will show you how to prepare for the increas- 
ing number of business opportunities that are 


bound to come during the next few years. Every 


man with either a business or a career to guide 
to bigger, surer success, should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
647 Astor Place New York, N.Y. 
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‘Te way you like it, exactly— 
thick, savory—butter melting 
on top; tender and juicy. It’s 
“toasted,” isn’t it (of course youcall 
it broiled). You wouldn’t want it 
raw,would you? Cer-tain-ly NOT! 

And for exactly the same reason 
you'll like Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 
The Burley tobacco—it’s toasted, 
Puts in a new flavor, and seals it 
in—that’s what toasting does to 
Burley tobacco, 

New, different—thereis no other 
cigarette with this toasted flavor. 
Youcan compare it to your morn- 
ing toast when it’s buttered hot, 

LUCKY STRIKE is the real 
Burley cigarette, too— another 
entirely new idea. You know 
Burley tobacco — you’ve been 
pouring it out of green, blue and 
red tin boxes for years. Now get 
the Burley flavor—toasted—in a 
cigarette, and join the LUCKY 
STRIKE smoke circle today. 


It’s Toasted 


x, ve by 


smeoaronaran 
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makes you proud 











of your complexion 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually pure, cleans- 
ing and softening, but its regular use helps #ature 
give to the skin and hair that beauty of perfect 
health which it is impossible toimitate. Tendency 
to pimples is lessened, redness and roughness dis- 
appear, and in a very short time the complexion 
usually becomes clear, fresh and velvety. 

The soothing, restoring influence that makes 
this possible is the Aesénof which this soap con- 
ains and which physicians prescribe widely, in 


Resino! Ointment, for the care of skin and scalp 
troubles. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect 
or an unwise use of cosmetics, use a little Resinol 
Ointment at first. Resinol Soap and Resinol Oint- 
ment are sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods, 


Its extreme purity, its freedom from alkali, and 
its gentle medication adapt Resinol Soap peculiarly 


to the care of the hair and of a baby’s easily-irrt- 
tated skin, 
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Just like Bathing ina China Dish 





raceful, massive, beauti- spacious. The “Pembroke” 
fully white, inviting. The builds in perfectly, so that 
“Pembroke” is exceedingly bath, floor and walls are prac- 


good to look at. And, more- tically one sanitary piece, free 
over, it is a delightful bath to from dirt-catching, corners, Its 
use, because of its convenient enameled-all-over attractive- 
height. It is 5% inches lower ness helps the appearance of 
than ordinary tubs, yetequally any bathroom. 


Talk to your plumber about “Standard” fixtures for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry, 
Write he free copy of ““Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home.” 


Standard Sanitary fg. Co., Dept. 50, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
See “Pembroke” Baths at any “Stavdard” Showroom 
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IGHT in the face of extreme rising costs in diamonds we make this announce- 
ment. Send for our free diamond book. Find out about this rare opportunity among hun- 
dreds of others. You may still have full carat stones at $97.50, three-quarter carats at $71.25 and one-quarter carats at 

$21.25. Every stone guaranteed in writing. Every price 35% under ordinary retail prices because we import direct from diamond 

cutters and are satisfied with small profits on a great volume of 


$ 00 For This sie: J sales. Don't fail to send for our diamond book. 


~ Fountain Pen 


This pen is a lever self-filler, guaran- | 
teed non-leakable. Barrel and cap are pure Para ; 
Rubber. Your name inlaid in gold FREE 
Pen is 14k solid gold Iridium tipped. Full size—\, 
642 in. long. We guarantee free repairs $1 00 


for 2 years. Special factory price to you 





Examination Free! 
Money-Back Guarantee! oor 


takes all the 
risk. Diamonds sent for free examination. You 
pay nothing until you have examined and proved 
to yourself that the diamond you ordered is a 
real Bargain. Our Money-Back Guarantee pro- 
tects you from any possible loss. 38 years of 
business success proves our reliability —refer to 
any Bank, Express Company, Magazine or Mer- 
cantile Agency. 


Write For Big Catalog 


Send coupon for the Basch De Luxe 
Diamond Book — FREE—a big beautiful catalog 
of Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, etc. The best 
diamond guide ever issued. You cannot afford to 

purchase a diamond until you have 
Lr Y tead it. Send for it today. 


Free % L. BASCH & CO. 


DIAMOND Dept. N3490 


UUUAUQEOEOUAVAELEVOUEOUOVED AGA EATROV EAGER COUEGEUOAEOUHUOGUODOEODEDOOUGOUOGOOEODEOGUEOOOEOEOOOUOGEOOOUEOSUEOEOSOOAUOOOOOOOEOEOUELEGUOUOOEOROEOELOOUGDESO 







BOOK State & Quincy Sts. 
COUPON _ CHICAGO 

Please mail me FREE without @, Don’t Wait! 
obligating me, Basch De Luxe ee Send Now! 
Diamond Book. ~ 
Name_______ Palas See aN 
Address . 








L. BASCH & CO. $ : . : 
Dept. N3490 lid ! 1 ‘ : le. Special $1.75.— 
State & Quincy Sts., CHICAGO, U. S. A. UUDUVLLNGSUAUUUUUUUENOQUQUQUOUAUUEAUUUOUOUUOOENOQS0QUUGUUECREOUOUOUUUGUEEUESOQUOUOEREOOOOOUOCUUOUEOCOGOUOUUOEUOEOOQOUUOLY 
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Be Your Own Salesman and Save $51— 


New Oliver 
Typewriters for $49 


Let us send you a brand new Oliver Nine—the world-famous 


typewriter—for five days’ free trial. Keep it or return it. 
That is our plan in a nutshell. Our new plan—besides saving you $51—-makes it easy 
for every one to convince himself of Oliver superiority. No red-tape—no money down— 
no C.O.D. Nosalesman to influence you. No need toever pay $100 for a typewriter again. 
But here is a warning — all advertisements for brand new Oliver Nines at $49 must 
be signed by the Oliver Typewriter Company. 


This Is Our Offer 


No Money Down. No C, O. D. 
Easy Monthly Payments 


Maker and user deal direct. You are your 
own salesman. You pay yourself the $51. 
Own this master typewriter at the rate of 
$3.00 per month. 


The Oliver Nine itself must convince you. It p ‘ 
is the greatest, the most durable, the most suc- Over 600,000 Sold 
cessful typewriter ever built. No finer can be 


bought for any price. It is a twenty year Do Not Confuse 


development. 
There is no need now to ever pay $100 This $49 Oliver is not a second- 
again for anew typewriter. The Oliver hand machine—but brand new, 
rebellion gives everyone an opportu- direct from the factory to you. 












With greater 
production 
and huge finan- 
cial resources, 
the Oliver Type- 
writer Company 
is the pace setter. 
Its officials seek to 
relieve the public of a 
useless tax. In the past, 
it has cost $51 to sell type- 
writersthrough anexpensive 
sales force —high rents for 
offices in 50 cities—and other 
frills. All are wasteful from an 
economic viewpoint. That is why 
Oliver Nines are shipped direct 

























































































from the factory to the user—on free nity to own an Oliver. And at the It is not a special model — but 
trial. This permits us to wholesale lowest time payments. the identical TPE that was 
machines to you for $49. You get the This is the same machine used a go selling expenses 







by the largest concerns. It has 
all the latest improvements. _ Some of the big concerns using 

For speed and fine work- Olivers are: U.S. Steel Corp., 
manship, it can’t be beat. eens Oi, Co. tne av'l City 

: ank o - ontgomery 

If ee Ward, Pennsylvania R.R. The 
pen eau enna PI Oliver is famous the world over. 
ack at our expense, You can now own one for 10c 


MAIL TODAY per day. 


saving. No middlemen with their tolls. 


This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping with 
modern demands. All will welcome such a 
sincere effort to reduce the High Cost of Type- 


10 Cents a Day 


Easy payments of $3.00 per month. This ing cme mmm com om me ee ee ee ee ee 
addition to our cutting the price in two. Could 


any one go further? Yet we offer this free trial I 
without obligation on your part. The plan is | 


daring—but we believe discerning people will 












respond. THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

This is the first time in history that a new, 1157 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
never-used $100 typewriter of the latest model 
has been offered at the price of cheaper or second- You may send me a — Oliver Nine on approval. I will 


keep it five days. Then, if I decide to buy it, I will pay $49 
at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. 


If I decide to return it, I will t it over to the expres 
No Money Down | company, properly packed and BAR Teseed oyu. nega 
Simply send in the coupon properly filled in. ] 
There is no red tape—no salesmen—no collectors Name 
—no bother. Keep the Oliver for $3.00 per 1 aa acacia 
month. Or return it. It is up to you. I 
Mail the coupon today. Adaress........... 


hand machines. It is cheaper to own than rent. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company OE cn aspera nea iain a en 
1157 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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